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SUNSET OVER GOLDEN GATE 


T° take a photograph like this 
one, photographer, film and 
camera must all play their part. But 
without the proper printing medium 
the best efforts of the photographer 
may still be disappointing. In order to 
reproduce all of the subtleties inher- 
ent in the negative and to bring them 


Out with warmth and richness re- 


quires an outstanding paper. Agfa’s 
new projection paper—CYKORA— 
is such a paper. 

Cykora enlargements are already well- 
known for that much-sought-after 
but indefinable “print-quality”’. The 
warm-toned and long-scale emulsion 
of Cykora paper makes it excellent 


for a wide range of subjects from 





portraiture to fine pictorial illustra- 
tions. In addition, this great Agta | 


paper 


development and low sensitivity t 


provides wide latitude in 
safelights. 

Cykora is available in three contrasts 
and in a number of attractive sur- 
faces. Made by Agfa Ansco Corpo: 
ration in Binghamton, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Now in Bottles, TUBES and CARTONS 


8 OUNCES TO 25 GALLONS — A SIZE TO MEET EVERY NEED 


-and at a price te suit every purse! 


This supremely fine grain developer may be used with constant results, ariywhere 
from 60° to 90° F. 

The new instruction book alone is worth the price of a tube, for accurate time- 
gamma tables, simplified directions and the general information it contains 
show you the way to consistently fine result:. 

The 777 Replenisher Method takes the fear out of development—you know 
the chemical energy will be up to par, and your next film will be as good as the 
last. You can keep on using replenisher indefinitely. 

You've missed something if you haven't turned to 777! Here are the six out- 
standing features... 


. FINE GRAIN — negatives developed with 777 
have a fineness of grain unexcelled by any 
ther developer. This is an innate character- 
stic of the formula. 


7 


4. LATITUDE OF CONTRAST—Ic is possible not 
only to develop soft negatives of low gamma, 
but also negatives of sufficient contrast for 
use with the softest of modern papers. 


SIZES AND PRICES 


co 


© means Base + means Replenisher 
Size of tank determines amount of Base 
needed. Films are 35mm. rolls or their 
equivalent in area. 


98 


BOTTLES 


32. 02. first film only 
16 oz. first film only 
16 Oz. next 10 films 


TUBES 
16 oz. first film only 
8 oz. next 5 films 


1.00 


STANDARD QUART UNIT 


© 3202. \packaged = 
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2. HIGH SPEED—The full natural speed and 5.UNIFORMITY THROUGHOUT LIFE— Using 
beautiful gradations of modern emulsions the replenisher according to instructions, 
are made available. negatives of similar speed and quality can be 

3. PANTHERMIC—777 develops satisfactorily produced by same time of development 


vithout frilling at temperatures up to 90°F. 
aluable for summer use, in tropic regions, 
d of equal im wen ance in milder climates as 


an be used down to €0°F, 


throughout the life of the developer. 


6. NEGATIVE COLOR— Neutral colored nega- 


tives are obtained entirely free of dichroic 
and surface images. 


Ea encle’ PRODUCT 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. Rochester, N. Y. 


+ 320z. )  for21 films 
+ 3202z. next 20 films 
CARTONS 

© 1 gal. first lot only . 

+ 1 gal. next 80 films . 

© 5 gal. first lot only 

+ 5 gal. next 400 films 

© 25 gal. first lot only 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 





Send 15c and the name of your 
dealer for complete information 
and a 16 oz. trial tube (regular tube 
shown above), to develop one reg- 
ular 35 mm. roll or its equivalent. 
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SK him why he likes his G-E exposure 
meter. Then get ready to want one yourself. 
Because you'll hear facts about the G-E meter 
that you can’t resist—not if you want to do 
the most to make your pictures better. it will 
be proof of the help this meter can give you— 
a test you'll want to make before you select 
any exposure meter. 

Ten to one, you'll hear of at least three 
outstanding characteristics of the G-E meter 
right away. Each one is a reason why this 
meter helps everyone—amateur and profes- 
sional—take better pictures more consist- 
ently. 

Three Features 

Sensitivity comes first, because every user 
marvels at the way the G-E meter gives read- 
ings in poor light. If you take pictures in dim 


light, you’re certain to like this feature. Then 
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there should be mention of the sharp direc- 
tional effect and how to check it—you know 
how important it is for a meter to exclude 
stray light and measure only the light from 
the scene. And accuracy is another point 
about which most G-E meter users are en- 
thusiastic—it assures them of correct, con- 
sistent readings. It’s logical to conclude 
that these advantages will help you take 
better pictures. 
Other Uses, Too 

But don’t stop asking questions there, 
because you can use the G-E meter in other 
ways—to determine the correct time for 
printing and enlarging, or to check lighting 
values in your home or office. Your camera 
shop has this versatile meter in stock. Why 
not stop and see it soon? General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


UL Venn 


at the Post Office, Chicago, Lll., under t a 


5, Number 3, September, 1939. Published monthly by Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., at 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl] Ente 
t of Ma 3, 187y 
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Subscription $2.50 per year, foreign $1.00 per year extra, except 
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sae 52 0 Ver FOLLOW THESE 


and 499other CASH PRIZES! SIX SIMPLE RULES 






1 Purpose of Contest: Owners of Rolleiflex 

* and Rolleicord cameras are called upon to sub- 
mit their best pictures to help the makers produce a 
book that will show the world what a combination 
of the ability of photographers, plus the technical 
perfection of Rollei cameras,can produce. 












2 Subject Matter: There will be absolutely no 

* limitations as to the subject or number of pic- 
tures submitted (but the pictures must be made with 
Rolleiflex or Rolleicord cameras). Thus specialists in 
any one field will not be handicapped. 











ROLLEIFLE, x 


te DRa, 
























% Prints Submitted: must be enlarged to at 

* least 5x5 inches and not mounted. (Color trans- 
parencies of 35 mm., 6x6 cm., or 6¥2x9 cm. sizes 
are acceptable.) 


4 All Prints Awarded Prizes: are to be- 
_ * come the property of the makers of Rolleiflex- 
To be eligible for one of these Rolleicord cameras—for exhibition and reproduction, 
500 cash prizes and all the and the contestants must agree to loan the negatives 
honor that will go with it, your for the purpose of making additional enlargements. 
prints must be mailed before Prints not selected will be returned after judging. 
Wilke But the sponsors cannot be responsible for possible 
midnight, August 3lst. Rules damage in mails. Full credit will be given to the 
are given at right. Get entry photographer wherever the pictures are reproduced, 
blank from your dealer or di- 


rect from Burleigh Brooks, Inc. 


If pressed for time, mail your 
entries without the regular en- 6 Entry Blanks: May be obtained from your 

‘ * dealer, or, if he does not have them, direct from 
try blank. But be sure to mail the distributor, Burleigh Brooks, Inc. All prints en- 
your entry by August 3lst. tered in the lst World-Wide Contest should be mailed 
to address below. 


5 Deadline: All prints entered in this contest 
* must be mailed not later than August 3lst, 1939, 








Address Dept. 19 


BUR SR ica -y geled €-yaa, ton 








127 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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EXAKTA 


—Reflex Cameras 

















Precision and beautiful appearance combined 
with the finest design make Exakta cameras the 
choice of discriminating amateurs who refuse to own 
anything but the best. Trapezoidal in shape, cov- 
ered with the finest leather with chromium trimming, 
the appearance is in keeping with its quality. 


The Exakta is a reflecting camera in which the 
visual image is formed by the taking lens, eliminat- 
ing all errors of parallax. The focusing screen has a 
self erecting light hood which is fitted with a focus- 
ing magnifier for fine focusing. A reflecting panel 
is set in the hood so that the camera may be fo- 
cused at eye level if desired, or an open frame sight 
used for action follow shots. 


Film size No. 127 is used, the negatives being full 
vest pocket size. This provides a negative amply 
large for flawless enlarging with a camera compar- 
able in size to those making the smallest negatives. 
The eight exposure roll eliminates the necessity for 
making a burdensome number of exposures before 
development, yet provides sufficient sensitive ma- 
terial for ordinary purposes. The mechanical design 
is such that accidental double exposures are im- 


possible. 
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Night Exakta B 


Exakta Junior Exakta B 


All Exakta Cameras are beautifully finished 
in Satin Chrome and Genuine Leather 


EXAKTA JUNIOR 


The junior model has the characteristic features 
of the Model B except that the shutter has automatic 
speeds limited to 1/25 to 1/500, and has no delayed 
action. 

CHR-9150-M lhagee Anastigmat F/4.5—7.5 cm. .. .$67.50 
CHR-9150-P lhagee Anastigmat F/3.5—7.5 cm. ... 75.00 


EXAKTA MODEL B 


Equipped with self-capping focal plane shutter 
having automatic speeds from 12 seconds to |/1000 
second by direct release and from 6 seconds to 
1/1000 second by delayed action release. 
CHR-B-8150-BR With Exaktar F/3.5—7.5 cm. .....$110.00 
CHR-B-8150-PR With Primotar F/3.5—7.5 cm. .... 125.00 
CHR-B-8150-Q With Zeiss Tessar F/3.5—7.5 cm... 135.00 
CHR-B-8150-E With Zeiss Tessar F/2.8—7.5 cm. 155.00 


NIGHT EXAKTA—Model B 


CHR-B-8150-PL With Meyer Primoplan F/1.9—8 cm. 215.00 
CHR-B-8150-O With Schneider Xenon F/2.—8 cm. 215.00 
CHR-B-8150-LR With Zeiss Biotar F/2—8 cm. .... 310.00 


GET WHAT YOU SEE! 
THE PROBLEM OF PARALLAX 


THIS IS PARALLAX. No 
- matter how carefully 
: matched or how close to- 
® gether the finder and tak- 
paz ing lenses may be, there is 
im a difference in their fields 
st of view. The finder cannot 
Rc; show you exactly what you 
#7: are taking, so you get pic- 

~ tures with heads missing or 

feet cut off. 





NO PARALLAX HERE. In 


the Exakta the image seen 


by the eye is the actual — 
photographic image, so that Lee” 

you always see just exactly ge: ge 

what you will get before 


see, 
ten 
ee, 
~. 


you make the exposure. ~~ J 


THE EXAKTA HAS NO PARALLAX 


Write Department XP for catalogs on V.P., KINE, 6x6 EXAKTAS 


Western Distribution 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


Eastern Distribution 





CAMERA woRKs 


716 No. LaBrea Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 





Dresden-Striesen 


PHOTO MARKETING CORP. 
10 West 33rd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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REVERE (att 


Super oun 


Now you can take exciting action pictures of your family 
. and friends for less than 10 cents a scene. The versatile 
— Complete Revere Super 8 mm. Camera uses Revere Panchromatic 
F : oe film— costing only $1.35 for 30 feet (including process- 

with Wollensak : ans : 

Gi ing). This film, a recent important development of the 

| 34 |, NS Agfa-Ansco Company, is the fastest and finest grain 

8 mm. film ever offered to movie makers. 
as Low as 
s—) f 95 Check These Advanced Features! 

With this superb film and the Revere camera’s high- 
speed Wollensak F 3.5 universal focus lens, you can take 
movies with sharp projection qualities—heretofore pos- 
sible only with costly 16 mm. cameras and film. The 
Revere is the value sensation in the fine quality field, yet 
it costs little more than the lowest priced movie cameras. 
Its quiet-running, precision-built mechanism, with heli- 
cally cut gears and heavy duty motor, assures “rock 
steady”’ pictures at any of 5 speeds—8, 12, 16, 24 or 32 
frames per second. Positive footage counter. Die-cast 
aluminum body, with hinged cover. Built-in optical view 
finder. Your dealer will show you this compact, durably 
built Revere Camera. Compare its many superior fea- 
tures! At $21.95 with F 3.5 Wollensak lens, it is the 
outstanding camera buy. Send coupon for literature and 
name of nearest dealer! 


REVERE Super 8 mm. PROJECTOR 


This precision-built projector for all standard 8 mm. film combines 
features found only in highest priced projectors—500 watt capac- 
ity, 1’’ F 1.6 lens, automatic rewind, (no belts to change), 15-tooth 
sprockets, double blower cooling system for lamp and film, aper- 
ture plate removable for easy cleaning. Heavy Duty AC-DC motor. 
Complete, with lamp and lens, $49.95. 











































Uses Standard Size, High- 
Speed REVERE 8 mm. Film 


s high speed, ultra fine grain pan- 
matic film is made for Revere by the 
i-Ansco Company of Binghamton, 
Y., and is processed at 7 conveniently 
ted laboratories. Furnished in 30- 
t spools. Price, including $135 
cessing and return postage — 








DEALERS NOTE! 


Established retailers of photo- 
graphic equipment. Write for 














y details of the Revere selling plan! 
| MAIL COUPON NOW! 
r.. REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + 
K ! \ ) I ) } | \ | lt | ( () \| ) | \ } 320 East 21st Street, Chicago, II. H 
t d d J A. d I A Bou Please send literature and name of nearest dealer. - 
© . ’ ’ ’ ’ r | 
General Offices and Main Plant: 320 E. 2ist St, CHICAGO Name... -----~-----------2--~----2->---------- : 
Branch Offices FADES .....---nncennwrseronrncocecee” vacwncosee : 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES DALLAS i nT OD a i 
me we eee ee em 
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with the F-R EXPOSURE METER 


Stop wasting film! Stop spoiling shots! Improve every pic- 
ture now! Use this new extinction type meter — accurate, 


durable and easy to use. 4: y Having no _ elabo- 


5p 


Tpote 
rate gadgets and requir- — “nh ing no complicated 
| 
computations it takes VAI but a moment to 


make a reading. 


For the camera user who cannot afford an expensive ex- 


a ‘ P ‘ . 
posure aR meter; this meter is priced to fit his 
AVA 
purse as LA _A well as his vest pocket. For the 
camera a user who has an expensive exposure 


meter it provides a worthy supplement. For every light con- 


for both movie and still 





dition—for every subject matter 


cameras — it’s for every camera | user — for 
every purpose Te 

‘ , Le T _ 
Buy it at your dealer or if you -.¢¥\ cannot be 


supplied attach $1.00 to the coupon and send to Dept. P.P. 





48 
7H igreee® 


In genuine leather case. Com-. . 


plete with illustrated instruc- 

tion book containing charts, Onl 
film speeds and comparative y 
ratings. 





| 1am enclosing $1. 00 “for which € please send me 
1 an F-R Exposure Meter. 
j Name 


City and State 
i 





Address 


PLEASE ADDRESS TO YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 
TO DEPT. P.P.—FINK-ROSELIEVE CO. 


=o oe oe ow oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


FINK-RO/SELIEVE CO., .INC. 


111 WEST 64th STREET © NEW YORK 
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25 Years 
Leica Progress 
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Twenty-five years ago, Oskar Barnack created 
the first Leica camera. In design, construction 
and principle it began a photographic trend 
whose benefits the world has not as yet com- 
pletely realized. Leica was the first modern 
miniature camera . . first to employ 35mm 
film and make double frame pictures . . first 
to introduce the principle of the range finder 
directly coupled to the lens . . first miniature 
camera to have interchangeable lenses . . first 
to combine the winding of the shutter and 
transporting of film in one operation . . first to 
introduce the principle of a universal camera 
applicable to many fields of photography. 
And today, Leica is the most universal camera 


obtainable. 


Basic soundness in design is attested by the 


fact that the original shape is retained in the 
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latest model of the Leica camera. Basic pre- 
cision construction has raised Leica to the 
height of a criterion. Leica is the product of 
the Leitz Microscope Works, and it is con- 
structed within the same tolerances as a micro- 
scope. Such mechanical and optical quality 


assure continued exacting results. 


To its users, Leica has introduced a new way 
of photography, releasing them from many of 
its fetters, and opening up entirely new fields. 
For the amateur, Leica has made possible 
greater joy .. for the professional, greater 
possibilities .. for the scientist, it is a tool 
which aids in conquering greater realms. Visit 
your Leica dealer today or tomorrow .. spend 
a few minutes inspecting this camera . . and 
you'll know why Leica helped turn an occa- 


sional pastime into an international hobby. 


There is only one Leica, but there are many Leica models from which to choose. 


And more than five hundred accessories adapt the single Leica to all fields of photog- 
raphy. Illustrated is the Leica Model 111b, with Summar f:2 lens and Rapid Winder. 
Your dealer will gladly explain the Leica Time Payment Plan. Write for FREE 


catalogs, Dept. A-9. 


EEC! & 


ib 


730 


FIFTH SeveNnue 


NEW YORK 
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OU’VE got several weeks to enter 

the PopuLtar PuorocrapHy $3,700 

Picture Contest and another glance 
at the list of prizes on page 55 will easily 
convince you that here is an opportunity 
which you should not miss. 

The very first day after the August is- 
sue, carrying the Contest announcement, 
appeared on the newsstands, entries be- 
gan pouring in. Black-and-whites are in 
the majority but there is a good number 
of color transparencies and even a few 
color prints submitted by amateurs. Tak- 
ing a peek at the entries so far received, 
we find that some look pretty good while 
a few are sad examples of poor snap- 
shooting. 

In a Contest of this magnitude you 
must naturally expect to compete against 
a large number of entries. But that need 
not discourage you as long as you have 
got pictures that carry a strong appeal 
either because they are outstanding 
phetographs or rare human interest shots. 

So don’t hesitate to send us your pic- 
tures. If they are good, they will be in 
line for a prize. 


= photography, as in all other walks of 
life, the stronger sex is still apt to 
sneer at the accomplishments of women. 
Although women photographers are on 
the staffs of several leading magazines 
and newspapers, and although they have 
made many pictures that are 
the envy of any photog- 
rapher, the gadgeteer type of 
“advanced amateur” is in- 
clined to look down upon 
them because they are sup- 
posedly unable to compre- 
hend the deeper mysteries of 
photographic “technique.” 
While this criticism could 
be easily answered by simply 
pointing to the outstanding 
pictures made by women— 
which, after all, are the main 
purpose of photography—the 
women are getting real sore, 
and the more ambitious have 
decided to show the arrogant 
males what they can do 
Women are banding to- 
gether in camera clubs which 
are as serious and as active 
as any of the clubs fre- 
quented by male initiates. 
They even have taken to 
building their own equip- 
ment (see story on page 26) 
and if you think that they 


whacked their own fingers more often 
with the hammer than the nails they 
were driving into their darkroom walls, 
the burden of proof is on you. 


O, we are not planning to enter the 

controversy of miniature vs. large 
camera. All we are doing in this issue is 
to have Roman Freulich, a successful Hol- 
lywood still man, tell how he uses his 
miniature for publicity shots which are 
more closely scrutinized for absolute per- 
fection before their release than any 
other class of photographs. 


rather flattering to see yourself 
quoted but we, nevertheless, were 
more than annoyed to find a British pho- 
tographic magazine reprint an article 
from PopuLar PuotrocrapHy. Not only did 
they fail to give us proper credit but they 
ran the story under the by-line of a man 
who boasts an (presumably genuine) 
A.R.PS. title. 

The article in question was on the use 
of filters, written by John Edward Wil- 
cox. It appeared in our June, 1938 issue. 
Several of the diagrams accompanying it 
were designed in cooperation with Mr. 
Wilcox right in this office. They, too, 
were bodily lifted by the gent with the 
A.R.P.S. who did not fail to display the 
“genuine photographic ability” on which 
his title is based, for he actually recog- 





Amateur Ted Underhill of Vancouver, B. C., cleared a profit of 
$800 on the sale of a snapshot he made when the King and Queen 
rode past his home. The picture, capturing a charming smile on 
the Queen's face, has sold so far more than 20,000 prints. 


nized the value of the article and the 
diagrams. 


HILE speaking of unsavory things, 

some of our American contempor- 
aries also deserve mention. Maybe they 
don’t trust their own prestige with pho- 
tographers, at any rate representatives 
of certain photographic magazines have 
approached well known photographers 
asking for interviews and pictures which 
were to appear in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
After they got the material on the basis 
of the good-will we enjoy, they put it to 
their own use, disregarding later protests 
of the photographers. 

There is just one way in which photog- 
raphers can protect themselves against 
this sort of thing: Ask for credentials 
and accept no excuses. Our correspond- 
ents are always able and ready to show 
proof of assignments received. 


NDER the title Photo-Lab-Index, 

Henry Lester has assembled a very 
practical volume of technical informa- 
tion, designed to aid photographers who 
do their own processing. It was an ex- 
cellent idea to compile information on the 
characteristics of photographic materials 
in a volume, and Henry Lester knew 
how to carry out this idea. The book 
appears in form of a loose-leaf binder and 
will be kept up to date by quarterly sup- 

plements. 


EFERRING to his article 
Let There Be Flashlight 
in the August issue of Popu- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY, Clarence 
Sinclair Bull writes us that 
on the basis of recent experi- 
ence he does not recommend 
mixing daylight and flash 
with outdoor Kodachrome. 
While relaying this infor- 
mation to you, which corre- 
sponds to the opinion held by 
most experts, we believe we 
should mention that Mr. Bull 
himself as well as_ other: 
have had occasional good re- 
sults even when mixing the 
two light sources. The rea- 
son for avoiding mixed light- 
ing is its incalculable effect 
on color rendition. Under 
certain conditions, which ap- 
parently have not yet been 
sufficiently analyzed, the 
effects seem to be favorable. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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See the Camera EVERYBODYS Talking About! 


new argus 


MODEL M 


SENSATIONAL OVERNIGHT SUCCESS .— 












A JEWEL of a little camera! So tiny, it fits in 
your pocket. With accessory lens, takes bril- 
liant pictures as close as 24 inches that will 
amaze your friends! Close-up portraits, color 
shots, action snaps, landscapes, indoor time 
exposures are yours to enjoy with the new 
Argus Model M. Shutter mount marked 
“dull,” “cloudy,” “bright,” “sunshine” or 
“color” to make good picture-taking simple. 
See the Model M today at your dealer’s. . 
an exceptional buy! 





new argus MODEL C3 
GETS SPLIT-SECOND ACTION ANYWHERE! 


Built-In Photoflash Synchronizer 





Built-in timer synchronizes flash and shut- 


ter speeds (1/50 to 1/300 second). Makes 
split-second, fast-action photography easy 
lighting 
ge finder assures critical focusing from 
eet to infinity. ““Cintar’” triplet Anastig- 


er any 





ARGUS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT SOLD 

ONLY BY QUALIFIED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


condition. Coupled 


t £:3.5 lens. Uses 35 mm. movie ‘30 MERCHANTS 


I Complete with all attachments. 








. S 


20 


IN ATTRACTIVE 
GIFT BOX 














Trip] 
et Anast; 

» . Stig, E . 
color Cor E & Nat f:6 
. I rect . . 
frame »j © 


- Single re) 
ter © or double 

























Tw - 
VO efficient, 

Sory lens ac 
ses Ccces- 
carrying yon ees two smartly 4 . S 
ient s “ases, one with co; ig 
Shoulder str conven- 


t ap and 
data Model yy ieee 
Shade . 


2X filter 
: - new Argus tripod. 


Mexpensive 










See Your Local Dealer or Mail Coupon 


International Research Corporation 
320 Fourth St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send me further information on new 
Argus Cameras Models M and C3. 


Address ; ‘ — 


me 


—_ 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

7 Name____ : aon al anes nil 
| 

| 

den. 
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NEW FILMO TURRET 8 


Filmo Turret 8 gives you the 
economy and simplicity of 
operation of an 8 mm. camera, 
combined with complete readi- 
ness for every movie shot! It 
mounts three lenses and match- 
ing finder units on a revolving 
turret. Has eye-parallax-correct- 
ing viewfinder, critical focuser, 
4 speeds, single-frameexposure, 
other features. With 12% mm. 
F 2.5 lens and speeds 16, 32, 
48, and 64 f.p.s., only $140. 





PALM-SIZE FILMO 8 
only $4950 
Filmo 8’s are easy to carry, easy 
to load, easy to use. Take both 
black-and-white and color 
movies even in slow motion. 
Have 4 speeds, single-frame 
exposure, instant lens inter- 
changeability, masks for tele- 
photo lenses. With F 3.5 lens 
and speeds 8, 16, 24, and 32, 
now only $49.50. With faster 
F 2.5 lens and speeds to 64 
rae 


Mail Coupon to Get Details 


eee eee ee HF 


\ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send illustrated folder describing: ( ) New \ 
) Filmo Turret 8; 
( ) Palm-size Filmo 8's with single lens seat. 


| 
] 16 mm. Filmo 141; ( 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRO: When you begin making movies, 
you ll want the superlative quality of a 
Bell & Howell Filmo. 

CON: But I’m just a beginner! I don't 


need a fine camera to start with. 


PRO: Yes, you do. Here’s why: Filmo’s 
perfection will be reflected in the quality 
of your movies right from the start. You 
can never retake most personal movies, 
you know. They must be good the first 


time. 


CON: True. But doesn’t a Filmo cost a 


lot more? 


PRO: Slightly more originally, yes, but 
probably less in the long run. Film costs 
the same whether results are superb or 
mediocre, and a Filmo may soon repay 


you its extra cost in the film it saves. 


NEW “SHELLOADING” 16 MM. FILMO 141 


Filmo 141 was designed for those who want the best. It 
gives: (1) Instant magazine loading which eliminates thread- 
ing of film and permits mid-reel changes from color to 
black-and-white film. (2) Almost automatic operation, with 
features that actually prevent mistakes! (3) Unlimited scope 


of picture opportunities. 


Filmo 141has 4 speeds, single-fraine exposure, “positive” 


finder which elimi- 
nates off-center pic- 
tures. Uses all special- 
purpose lenses. With 
Taylor-Hobson 1- 
inch F 2.7 lens, now 
only $115. 

With B&H F1.9 
lens, $138. With 
T-H F 1.5 leas, 
$160.50. 
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Furthermore, you'll soon be an expert, 


and then you won't be satisfied with a 
camera which limits the quality and the 
variety of movies you can make. You'll 
want a Filmo. 

CON: So you believe Ill save money in two 
ways if I buy a Filmo to begin with? 


PRO: Yes, and you'll be proud to own 
a Filmo, too. Filmos are built by the 
makers of Hollywood’s preferred studio 
equipment, and are widely recognized 
as the best. 

CON: Well, I can’t lose anything if I look 


at them. 


Better dealers handle Filmos. Or if you 
prefer, mail the coupon for full details. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 
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By GEORGE HURRELL 


as told to ALEX EVELOVE 


r ) HE most important thing in pho- 
[ tography for me is that I have fun 
with my camera. That, in photog- 
wah, as well as in athletics, is the differ- 
ence between the pro and the amateur. 
The pro is in it to make his coffee and 
cakes, with whipped cream if he can. 
The amateur is in it for the sport, the fun 
he gets out of it. He wants to win the 
race, or make a good picture, but he’s 
having fun one way or the other. 

And having fun is what I think is best 
about amateur photography—‘days off” 
photography. Naturally, fun increases 
with increased proficiency and the ability 
to meet any challenge of nature or sub- 
ject matter. The better the photographer, 


the more fun he'll have out of his hobby 

That brings me, via the long way 
‘round, to various other ideas I’ve ac- 
quired while trying to make my lens 
talk. If I were you, I'd do my best to 
master the mechanical manipulation of 
my camera as thoroughly as_ possible. 
Learn to handle it so well that prepar- 
ing for the shot and tripping the shutter 
are as automatic, and almost as fast, as 
an eye-blink. It saves a lot of time and 
discussion later about the one that got 
away because you couldn’t unlimber fast 
enough. That may sound obvious, but 
many men with cameras (note that I'm 
not calling them photographers) spend so 
much time fussing that their photography 
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A Young Japanese who smiled for Hurrell 
on one of his trips in search of pictures. 


becomes heavy labor and they lose most 
of the pictures they want to shoot. And 
if they do catch their pictures, the re- 
sults look labored, too. 

When you’ve developed automatic 
“camera response,” acquire the same type 
of response in another direction. Learn 
to adapt yourself to conditions. Be ready 
for anything you see that pleases you. 
Learn to shoot pictures that mean some- 
thing to you. Don’t worry about salon 
judges. Do the things you want to do the 
way you want to do them! Meanwhile, 
you're becoming your own severest critic 
because you're asking yourself, “Was that 
what I wanted?” 

You may think it’s strange that I'm de- 
voting myself more to attitude and ap- 
proach than to technical details. I'll tell 
you why that is. One reason is that I’ve 
never seen a picture yet that someone 
couldn’t criticize. Another is because I’ve 
seen too many pictures with swell quali- 
ties of reality and vitality which may 
have been a little out of focus, a little too 
light, a little too dark. But they’ve been 
swell pictures just the same—because 
they represent what was seen and they 
made the most of all conditions, good 
and bad. 

sure, I know you've got to develop 

and you’ve got to print them, but 

I'm getting at is that there are 

of technically perfect pictures that 

blah otherwise. A perfect negative 

t mean a perfect picture. The idea 

et a perfect negative and a perfect 
picture at the same time. 

Another thing I’ve noticed about tech- 
nique is that it scares many amateurs 
(professionals, too). They approach their 
Subjects in awe and trembling. They 
worry too much about rules. Don’t be 
fazed by a plethora of stuff and things 
like optical data, developing formulas, 
Paper scales. Learn the essentials and 
shoot your pictures as you see them. 

In that connection, this may be heresy 
of one kind or another, but finishing 
plant are getting pretty good these days. 
You can get good work done at more and 
more places. It will save you time, if you 
haven't much of it, to have your proc- 
essing done by one of the reliable places. 
That will give you more time to shoot 
pictures, which is probably what you’d 

(Continued on page 95) 
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been discovering uses for miniature 

cameras which not even the most 
enthusiastic amateur owner ever thought 
of. In the hands of an expert, a 35 mm 
camera is almost a complete crime lab- 
oratory. Now, for the first time in any 
popular magazine, expert tips on the use 
of a miniature camera in police work 
are revealed. Camera fans have Com- 
missioner Oscar G. Olander of the Michi- 
gan State Police to thank for permitting 
the publication of this article. 

There are six general divisions possible 
in criminological photography, all of 
them lately pioneered and developed by 
Sergeant Ray Sullivan, the Department’s 
expert in this field. He uses an ordinary 
Model G Leica, with three or four lenses 
of different focal length, and auxiliary 
equipment which is available to any 
Leica owner. He can pack it into a small 
leather kit and take it in his police 
cruiser to the scene of a crime or to any 


Precra organizations lately have 


other spot where criminological study is 
needed. This type of photography, as 
you probably realize, is highly specialized 
and demands skill of the highest order. 

The widest use of a camera in crim- 
inology is in the study of fingerprints. 
The miniature camera has obvious ad- 
vantages over a big plate camera in this 
work, because it allows the use of micro- 
extension tubes, telephoto lenses, and 
amazingly fast film. The result, photo- 
graphically, is a greater depth of field 
and stronger detail. From the police offi- 
cer’s viewpoint, it makes possible all 
sorts of apparent impossibilities, such as 
picking fingerprints off curved surfaces, 
transparent surfaces, and restoration of 
latent prints by chemical stimulus to the 
point where a very accurate lens and a 
fast film will record them. Hundreds of 
incidents can be quoted where the reg- 
ulation fingerprint camera, which is used 
by all departments, was helpless but 
where excellent results were obtained by 


Above: A miniature camera record of Michigan State Troopers 
smoking out an armed fugitive with the aid of a tear gas gun. 





the miniature and its extension tubes. 

Another frequent use of a miniature 
camera in criminology is in the study of 
accident reporting. Criminology differs 
from police work in that it is strictly the 
science of crime; the never-ending quest 
for the answer to the officer’s eternal 
question—how? The criminologist has 
the job of establishing beyond question 
the facts as to how crimes were com- 
mitted. When these facts are known, the 
detective division goes into the other 
phases, such as who did it, when, and 
why. With the U. S. highways killing 
upwards of 33,000 citizens annually, one 
of the biggest jobs confronting any police 
unit is this same question—how? How 
do these tragic accidents occur and what 
needs to be done to stop them? 

The State Police are learning more 
about accidents because the camera can 
tell them facts which otherwise would 
not be known. Sullivan makes accurate 
studies of certain types of drivers, dan- 
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gerous intersections, scenes of tragic acci- 
dents. The camera can prove, photo- 
graphically, that in a certain accident Car 
A was traveling at a speed in excess of 
80 miles an hour; that Car B made a left 
turn in front of it; that the driver of 
Car A was not watching Car B, and many 
other facts. Micro-studies, made on the 
scene, show decisively that a hit-run 
driver actually struck the victim, no mat- 
ter how vehemently he denies it. Speed 
studies of cars on the highway prove 
whether the average driver has a ten- 
dency to swing wide on a certain curve, 
whether he is slow in seeing a certain 
type of signal, and scores of other things 
which officers want to know in studying 
traffic accidents. 

Telephoto lenses allow a miniature 
camera to be used inside a wrecked car, 
by an officer, in obtaining close-up pic- 
tures of bloodstains, bits of torn cloth- 
ing, fingerprints, and other evidence that 
quickly fades and loses its value as evi- 
dence. From these pictures, the photo- 
graphic criminologist can answer with 
certainty such questions as where the 
passengers were in the car, the violence 


Plaster cast of suspect's heel. Enlarged 
photograph shows up identifying scratches. 





Part of the interior of Sergeant Sullivan's photo-criminological lab- 
oratory. Sullivan's assistant is numbering prints for file recording. microphotographic study of a smashed combination dial. 



















Sergeant Sullivan at wo-k with his copying unit making a 


of the impact, the direction of force in 
the crash which establishes the position 
of the car when it was struck. 

The little camera is so easily portable, 
and so versatile, that it can switch 
quickly from one type of photography, 
such as micro studies of tiny human 
hairs wedged against a dented fender, 
to something entirely different, such as 
the “big-figure tape measure” system of 
establishing the force of a serious crash. 
Two troopers measure the distance a car 
was thrown with a special tapeline which 
has the figures inscribed on it about eight 
inches high. From a few hundred feet 
away, using a Summar f 2 lens of 50 mm 
focal length, Sullivan can get a broad 
view of the whole situation in which the 
distances, in feet and inches, appear right 
in the picture. Enlarged to 28” x 40” 
, and used as a court exhibit, this picture 
Negative storage cabinet showing filing will establish the approximate speed of 
system and cans of 36-exposure negatives. the car at the time of the collision in a 
form the jury can easily understand 


4 One of the chief reasons for the selec- 
tion of a miniature camera for this crim- 
inological research is that Sergeant Sul- 

(Continued on page 86) 


Ballistic marks on bullets are studied 
to identify the guns used by criminals. 
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Photomicrographic studies of letters and 
signatures detect forgeries and frauds. 












Photomural developing tray. It will take 
a 48 x 60 print and is rocked by a motor. 
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BUDS OF 


Above: A technician examines a film strip 
automatically exposed during bird's flight. 


Left: Due to the strain imposed on the 
birds, they undergo rigid physical care. 


Right: An enlargement from one of the neg- 
atives exposed at a height of about 200 ft. 


Below: This picture was taken by the pigeon camera at an altitude of about 450 feet. 
Notice the bird's wing-tips. Such pictures could also reveal troop movements in war. 
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PICTURES... 


Just Around The Corner 


by WILLIAM LANGDON 


Amateur Photographer, Chicago, Ill. 


You don’t have to travel far 
afield in search of good pic- 
tures—they are everywhere. 


couldn’t see the forest because of 

the trees, haven’t you? Many pho- 
tographers find themselves unwittingly 
in such a position. They are so close to 
their everyday surroundings and have 
become so familiar with them, that they 
ignore immediate picture possibilities 
while they dream of the great pictures 
they could make in far-off places. 

Nothing could be a greater waste of 
time and a greater handicap. Good pic- 
tures are everywhere — under your 
thumb, at your elbow, in your back yard, 
around the corner, scattered in thousands 
of immediately accessible places right in 
your own town. These barbed truths 
were brought home to me in a forcible 
manner. 

When I was first starting in photog- 
raphy, I felt that a great, dirty, boister- 
ous, industrial city like Chicago would be 
the last place in the world to look for 
pictorial subjects. Whenever I visited 
salons or looked through photographic 
magazines and salon catalogues, there 
was always a wealth of pictures with such 
intriguing titles as: Shadows on the 
Grand Canal, English Oaks, In the 


Y= have heard of people who 


Straight architectural lines may make an 
unusual picture if viewed at an odd angle. 


Alps, or Thunder Over 
Amalfi. 

What glamorous 
names! What visions of 
romantic far-away 
places they conjured up. 
How I envied those 
globe-trotting photog- 
raphers and their easy 
way of getting endless 
quantities of salon nega- 
tives. To make it worse, 
these camera Marco Po- 















The author shot this picture, “Evening Fog,"' within 
a block of his office and won a $100 prize with it. 


los would write glowing accounts of their order to get home and get the negatives 


travels and, with a modest air, tell how 
difficult it was “to get the right light on 


the pyramids.” 








developed. I could hardly wait for the 
first roll to come off the reel after wash- 
ing to see how the exposures had come 


I made quite a few desultory shots of out. (Of course, I had peeked at them 
buildings and streets of Chicago, but they several times while still in the hypo.) 


turned out to be quite “postcardy” and 










Finally they were hung up and wiped 


altogether unsatisfactory. Then came down and I could get a good look. The 
spring and with it thoughts of vacation. exposure was not too far off and the defi- 


My first vacation with a camera! A trip 
through beautiful northern lake and for- 
est country should yield no end of fine 
pictorial material. For weeks before 
departure I moved as in a dream and 
bought twice as much film as I needed. 

I cut short my vacation by one day, in 


Even the lowly and irritating traffic sig- 
nal may work into a striking composition. 















nition was O.K., but somehow there did 
not seem to be any masterpieces in evi- 
dence. I consoled myself with the thought 
that you can’t tell much from negatives. 
(Continued on page 106) 


composition from the window of his office. 
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Langdon secured this study in diagonal 
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PORTRAITS 


WITH A MINIATURE 


By ROMAN FREULICH 


Staff Photographer, Universal Pictures, Hollywood, Calif. 


In the author's opinion, the miniature camera offers 


greater opportunities for truly fine portraiture than 


the more commonly used large studio cameras. He pre- 


dicts that it will become the future universal camera. 


The picture of Stokowski is reproduced 
from an I1xl4 enlargement from 35 mm 
film. That of Deanna Durbin was an I! x 14 
enlargement from an 8 x 10 copy negative. 


ous position of being out at the 

very end of a limb, I want to pre- 
dict that the miniature camera will be- 
come the supreme instrument of portrait 
photography in the extremely near fu- 
ture. 

I should like to predict also that the 
professional photographer who hews to 
his line of huge and “impressive,” but 
very cumbersome, equipment will soon 
find himself on the other side of the fence, 
wondering how the amateurs, on whom 
he looked with scorn, had turned the 
tables on him. He will find himself learn- 
ing photography all over again. 

These may be considered sweeping 
prophesies, but I think I see the hand- 
writing on the wall for the professional 
who will not come down from his Olym- 
pian heights to see what is going on in the 
world of modern photography. 

The success of the miniature camera 
in the hands of photographers, and its 
numerous advantages, have influenced me 
to take my position out on that proverbial 
limb. I feel certain that no professional 
arguments will forge a saw sharp enough 
to separate me from my perch out there. 

This rabid adherence of mine to the 
miniature camera (or amateur) viewpoint, 
may seem illogical. I have been a profes- 
sional photographer for a long, long time. 
Most old-line professionals I meet seem 
convinced that nothing good can come of 
a camera you can stick in your pocket. 
That’s a reactionary state of mind, to my 
way of thinking. Because they are not 
familiar with the miniature camera, they 
refuse to accept it. The miniature is not 
within the range of their experience. It’s 
really a very new thing, not at all tradi- 
tional. Amateurs are its protagonists. 
“And,” the professional argues, “who 
wants to be thought of as an amateur?” 


\ the risk of assuming the precari- 
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A posed shot of Nan Grey which Freulich 
made with a miniature. Reproduction from 
a contact print of an 8x10 copy negative. 


Those arguments make my hypo boil. 
I think photography has been hindered, 
much progress as it has made, by the nar- 
row viewpoint of the majority of “big- 
box” operators. I am equally positive 
that such progress as has been achieved 
in this field is to the great credit of the 
amateur, the camera sportsman who does 
it for fun. 

Amateurs, in the first place, have bet- 
ter equipment than the professionals. 
Their cameras are genuine wonders of 
eficiency. The finest equipment in pho- 
tography is made for their use. It is at 
their insistence that new and better things 
have come along with such startling ra- 
pidity in the past few years. The profes- 
sional, meanwhile, sits smug, surrounded 
by ponderous, “impressive” parapherna- 
lia. His lens is slow and his operating 
speed is slow. And he hangs on to his 
comparatively out-moded equipment be- 
cause he thinks his elephantine outfit im- 
presses the person who is in the market 
for pictures of himself. 

“A patron,” he says, “will not have 
proper respect for the photographer who 
uses a miniature camera.” 

My theory is that it is not the camera 
but the picture for which a patron has 
respect. It is also my idea that there is 
something fallacious in the professional’s 
psychology when he poses such a ques- 
tion. If there is a doubt in the patron’s 
mind when he sees a miniature camera 
being used on him, wouldn’t the elimina- 
tion of that doubt by a set of splendid pic- 
tures redound to the photographer’s ad- 
vantage? I think it would sell more 
pictures if the subject walked out of the 
Studio to tell friends that Pete Doakes is 
a good photographer, “even with a tiny 
camera.” 

And use of the miniature camera need 
not hurt a bit, as the dentist says. It 



















































requires less lighting. The subject can 
be caught at ease, as he is, instead of in 
the stilted attitude which generally ac- 
companies the ordeal of “having a picture 
made.” The professional’s best bet is to 
catch a moment which is posed and stilt- 
ed, rigid, and frigid. The miniature user 
captures a moment of reality. He is not 
hampered by an unwieldy camera and 
lighting equipment. It is much easier for 
him to move around and stalk the fleeting 
expression. 

The revolution will come when an as- 
tute professional trades in his trunkloads 
of old equipment on a 35 mm camera and 
opens a studio on Fifth Avenue. The 
outstanding quality of his work will over- 
come the old prejudice held by most pro- 
fessionals, and his financial success will 
be the clinching point in the argument. 
He will capture people instead of regis- 
tered expressions, and the miniature 
camera will have hurdled the last barrier. 
Even the so-called “glamour shots” will 
be included in the repertoire of the mini- 
ature camera user. 

Success with a miniature camera, I 
should point out, calls for complete pre- 
cision in its use. My first word to ama- 
teur or professional who contemplates the 
step into the new photography would be 
caution, in every phase of it. First of 
all, I would advise the prospective mini- 
ature camera user to wait until he can 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Above: The minicam stops Helen Parish's 
tears. Enlargements from 35 mm were 
copied, then printed in quantity. Below: 
The miniature catches Joy Hodges inaction. 
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The picture at the left, showing the rear of York Cathedral, Yorkshire, England, was made with a Brownie by Miss 
Elisabeth B. Warren. She then used the picture as her guide in making the etching shown at the right. 


SKETCHING WITH THE CAMERA | 


By JACK JOHNSON 


Free-lance Newspaper Writer, Provincetown, Mass. 


Shown in the insert at the left are artists Tod Lindenmuth and Donald G. Witherstine. Below at the 
left is a snapshot from which artist Witherstine refreshed his memory to make the painting at the right. 






























incetown, Mass., no longer regards 
the photograph with professional 
scorn. The term “photographic”—a label 
that branded a painting, water-color, 
etching, or block print as being outside 
the realm of pure art—now is obsolete. 
Provincetown artists, more camera-con- 
scious than ever before, today reveal a 
lively interest in photography and they 
are constantly experimenting to deter- 
mine how best the camera will aid them 
in their creative work. Most of them own 
cameras and take their own pictures. 

“Intelligent use of the camera is a great 
help to the artist,” concedes Richard A. 
Miller, member of the National Academy 
and dean of the Provincetown colony. 

At this writing he is debating upon 
what type of camera to buy. This emi- 
nent craftsman’s views and predictions 
as regards the camera have value and 
significance. A former newspaper illus- 
trator in the days before press photog- 
raphy was known, Richard Miller is the 
only American artist who has as many 
as four paintings in the celebrated Lux- 
embourg gallery. His pictures are in 
museums in Rome, Venice, the Metro- 
politan, and most of the leading museums 
in this country. His stirring murals, 
showing famous scenes of Missouri his- 
tory, adorn the Senate chamber of the 
Missouri State Capitol. 

“I am particularly interested,” he said, 
“in what the camera will do for me in 
recording night effects. I believe there 
is a great field open for development of 
this sort of work. Dance halls, city 
streets, character studies at night—things 
of lamplight, things of movement. 

“There will be considerably more ac- 
tivity in photography among Province- 
town artists within the next year or two, 
because they have been shown the great 
flexibility and wide range of uses the 


| grande oldest art colony, Prov- 


Artists are turning more and more to the camera as 
an invaluable aid to their paintings. Photographs 
are replacing sketched notes for record purposes. 


camera affords. The motion picture, for 
one thing, can be very useful to the art- 
ist by providing a record of movement, 
such as a jumping horse or some other 
object in motion. By running the movie 
off at slow motion, the artist would be 
better able to study his subject before 
going to work on his drawing. Color 
photography may eventually be of some 
value to us, but so far the results 
achieved in this field are useless to the 
artist.” 

It must be understood, of course, that 
the artist, true to his lights, does not 
paint reproductions of photographs. He 
uses the camera to “take notes,” to record 
certain authentic details of his subject 
matter. More often he snaps the shutter to 
obtain a record that will serve to refresh 
his memory of the composition of some 
outdoor scene, or the mood of the scene 
that he wishes to implant upon canvas. 
When he paints indoors, due to stormy 
weather, he stimulates his imagination or 
artistic sense by referring to the photo- 
graph that holds the essence of his sub- 
ject matter. 

Then there are the summering artists 
who take back home countless snaps of 
Provincetown fishing boats, harbor scenes, 
views of dunes, and views of sun- 
sets over the ocean, and refer to them 
while continuing their art work in the 
winter months. For this unique spot, 
situated at the very tip of Cape Cod, is 
an admirable field for both artist and 
photographer. Professional movie men 
have said that the air here is clearer than 
any place they have photographed, even 
California. 

Tod Lindenmuth, a landscape painter 
listed in Who’s Who, and Donald G. 
Witherstine, equally at home doing a 
Cape Cod church supper or a Calcutta 
street scene, were busy as beavers shoot- 
ing a group of little fishing boats when 


Tod Lindenmuth drew his inspiration for the oil painting at the right from the record photograph shown ai the 
left. Note that he has not copied the photograph but has rearranged the scene and added to the subject matter. 





I discovered them at the end of an old 
wharf. Each was armed with a No. 2 
Brownie and they used up about a dozen 
rolls of Verichrome film. 

“Look at the beautiful lines of those 
hanging nets!” raved artist Lindenmuth. 
“And the character of those old, scuffed 
working boats—there’s stuff there that 
no millionaire’s yacht ever has. What an 
opportunity for fine detail and compo- 
sition!” 

Lindenmuth has scads of snapshots 
filed away—pictures of houses, dunes, 
old waterfront characters, boats, birds, 
storms, and ocean surf. For example, 
note his painting of boats and seagulls 
and compare it with the snapshot he re- 
ferred to while working with his brushes. 
The snap is merely a notation of an 


Painter George Yater keeps a photographic 
record of his work for future reference. 



































idea the artist had at the moment, an 
idea which he later worked out on can- 
vas. In the painting he has centered his 
subject and cut down the reflection on 
the water in order to strengthen the 
composition. “The average amateur,” ob- 
serves Lindenmuth, “doesn’t try hard 
enough to get an effective arrangement. 
Some individuals have a high sense of 
order while others must develop it.” 

Mrs. Lindenmuth, known as Elisabeth 
Warren to collectors of her exquisite 
etchings, and Witherstine heartily agreed 
that the vari-colored fishing boats at the 
end of the old wharf, bathed in bright 
morning sunlight, offered grand material 
for color photography. 

“Some day,” prophesied Miss Warren, 
“artists will be taking photographs in 
color to use as a permanent source of 
information in their painting.” 

Witherstine added, “It would be a real 
advantage for an artist to be able to take 
photographic notes in color. He might 
want to capture a certain effect, but the 
light might be fading or his subject mat- 
ter might be only temporary. That is 
where color photography would serve a 
valuable purpose.” 

Heinrich Pfeiffer, another of Province- 
town’s outstanding painters, takes a lot of 
photographs of his models in various 
poses. Models must relax and sometimes 
they don’t show up. But Pfeiffer just keeps 
on painting as long as the spirit moves 
him, for he always has his photographs 
to refer to. He says, “Many people do 
not stop to consider that what you get 
with the camera is altogether different 
from what you get with the eye. The 
eye doesn’t catch action as the camera 
does. Things are sometimes very beauti- 
ful late in the evening, but the artist 
can’t work fast enough to get those fleet- 
ing effects. I use a camera to preserve 
them.” 

A Contax fan is George Yater, portrait 
painter, who says, “It takes a lot of prac- 
tice for an artist to grasp a thing quickly 
with the eye. My camera is a hobby, 
but I use it extensively in studying com- 
position.” His Contax is fitted with an 
f 2 lens and built-in exposure meter. 
He uses Panatomic film exclusively. 
Yater has almost made the instrument 
pay for itself simply by making repro- 
ductions of his paintings which are sent 
to galleries or used for publicity pur- 
poses. 

Charles Heinz, winner of several art 
prizes, at this writing is painting the por- 
trait of a deceased subject from a photo- 
graph. He has squared off the print and 
enlarged each square seven times on his 
sketching paper in order to get a life- 
size drawing. “I use a Brownie with a 
portrait lens,” he says. “With a camera 
you can learn a lot of things about light 
and shade you hadn’t thought about.” 

So, the camera now is definitely estab- 
lished in this widely noted artists’ haven 
and, while it is not as important as the 
brushes and the palette, many of the 
colony’s finest craftsmen consider it an 
indispensable part of their equipment. 
In fact, there may even be a section re- 
served in the Provincetown Art Associa- 
tion gallery in the future for the showing 
of fine photographs.—fm 








Photography by Moonlight 
by A. F. Mooty 





OONLIGHT photography is gen- 

erally not taken too seriously by 
the stable-minded amateur. In spite of 
this, though, it offers an interesting diver- 
sion and a number of intriguing effects 
may be achieved. 

Materials for night work are the same 
as for photography in the daytime. The 
only factor that is different is the length 
of your exposure. This usually runs into 
a matter of hours, but it can be shortened 


Taken by moonlight with an exposure of 
six hours at # 7.9, on Verichrome film. 


considerably by the use of new, fast emul- 
sions. 

Lacking correct exposure figures to 
govern my procedure, I unproductively 
exposed several rolls of film and was three 
months in getting a passable negative. 
Perhaps with some of the information 
here you will have better luck. 

I usually shoot at an aperture of {7.9 
to f 11, depending upon the phase of the 


The picture at the left was taken in daylight. 


the right was taken by moonlight. 


moon. If the moon is full, I stop down 
to f 11 and give about a six-hour expo- 
sure on Verichrome film. If only a por- 
tion of the moon’s surface is reflecting 
light, I may open up to f 7.9 and give the 
film the same length of time. 

Requisites for moonlight work include 
a clear sky, absence of wind, and a dry 
atmosphere. First the clear sky will per- 
mit full use of the moonlight. Moonlight 
to which I am accustomed for photo- 
graphic purposes allows the easy read- 
ing of a newspaper by its light. 

Absence of wind is particularly impor- 
tant if there is shrubbery in the scene. 
Leaves and branches blowing about all 
night will register nothing but a blur on 
the negative. 

Dry air is essential because of the 
chances of moisture collecting on the lens 
and spoiling the whole show. Protect 
your camera with a cardboard box. This 
will prevent dew forming on it with pos- 
sible damage to your equipment. 

When setting up the camera, be sure 
that you don’t overlook sources of ex- 
traneous light which may record on the 
film and spoil your picture. Automobile 
headlights are sometimes a positive men- 
ace and you must take care that the lights 
of passing cars will not strike the lens. 
Lights from the windows of adjacent 
houses must also be guarded against. 

It is best to focus your camera and set 
the aperture before the sun goes down. 
Then, when it is completely dark, open 
the shutter on “time,” set your alarm 
clock to awaken you six hours later, and 
go to bed with a prayer on your lips. 

To get the best results it is necessary 
to keep an accurate notation of exposures 
made. In recording exposures I note the 
following information: Subject, length of 
exposure, aperture, phase of the moon, 
and position of the moon in the sky. Only 
the latter needs explanation. I record the 
moon’s position in the sky with a figure 
which corresponds to the position of the 
sun at a given time of day. Thus a ten 
o’clock moon in photographic parlance is 
the position of the sun at that time of day. 

After a little experimentation you will 
be able to judge exposure accurately. 
Try your hand at it. You'll like it— 


The picture of the same subject at 


Exposure was six hours at f I1, on Verichrome film. 
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Above is shown the setup of book ends, 
marine-scene background, and lights for 
making the photomural shot. Below ap- 
pears a print from the negative of the 
scene. At the right the completed mural 
is shown in an attractive frame hung 
over the mantel in the author's home. 





ITH the advancement of photog- 

\ \) raphy and the introduction of the 

miniature camera, there has come 
a new trend in the art of interior decor- 
ation that is within the reach of every 
amateur. The “bric-a-brac photomural” 
is one phase of this trend. 

Any treasured miniature figure can be 
transformed into an exceptionally decora- 
tive mural. Its treatment may range from 
old-fashioned to ultra-modernistic, ac- 
cording to your individual taste, environ- 
mental requirements, and your creative 
ability. Table ornaments, statuettes, wood 
carvings, book ends, bric-a-brac, ash 
trays, trophies of any sort (if small in 
size), in fact, almost any trinket may 
serve as the motif. 

The process is surprisingly simple, and 
the results are exceptionally pleasing. 
They have sufficient artistic merit to jus- 
tify their use side by side with good oils, 
water colors, etchings, and similar works 
of art. The following requirements should 
have major consideration. 

First, selection of the model for your 
mural—that is, the bric-a-brac, or trinket, 
as you like. Select any figure which has 
possibilities for good photographic repro- 
duction, and you rarely will make an er- 
ror. Let your artistic taste guide you. 

Second—the background must repre- 
sent a natural environment for the fig- 
ure. Let me illustrate. Assume that you 
have chosen a set of book ends featuring 
two swan figures. You certainly will not 
select an expanse of desert as a back- 
ground for the aquatically-minded swans. 
Their position is swimming or resting on 
the shallows of the water. The figures 
demand that the suggestion of water be 
carried out in the background. The type 
ot water background, however, depends 
on your personal inclination. 

Third, lighting. In order to bring out 
the best qualities of your model, you may 





lf you want to decorate your rooms with works of your 
own camera, few pictures serve the purpose better 
than the unusual tabletop shots described here. 


have to break some of the old rules of 
proper lighting. Two Photofloods, or any 
good source of light, are usually sufficient. 
And now let us make the mural. 

Look through your files of prints or neg- 
atives in which the major theme is water, 
or water and skyline with clouds, or even 
some water plants such as cattails. If 
you don’t have any, then go to your city 
park, near-by lake, swamp, or marsh, and 
make several negatives suitable for the 
background. 

Select the most suitable negative and 
make a print from one and one-half to 
two times the size of the actual model. 
In this case, the swan book ends measured 
approximately four and one-half by five 
inches individually. A print approxi- 
mately nine by eleven inches answered 
the purpose. 

The washed and dried print is mounted 
on a cardboard rigid enough to keep it 
flat. Support the mount perpendicularly 
on the working table. Arrange the swans 
in front of the print so that you obtain the 
effect you wish, using the lights to the 

(Continued on page 99) 


ODERNISTIC MURALS 
FOR YOUR HOME 


by DAN N. STEFFANOFF, M.D. 


Amateur Photographer, Portland, Oregon 
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Another striking mural the author made 
with the same method illustrated above. 
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"Farmer's Castle,” a salon print by Miriam Phair Rhine, secretary to Ralph Pulitzer 
and one of the most active members of The Woman's Camera Club of New Jersey. 


This well-textured print is by Josephine Colegate who expresses in her photographs 
the same serenity of temperament which aids her as a Junior League welfare worker. 
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of life, the woman of today is rap- 

idly establishing herself as the equal 
of man—intellectually, artistically, and 
technically. Her battle, and it has been 
a battle, was not an easy one. She has 
had to overcome centuries of prejudice 
built up in the masculine mind when 
woman’s place was definitely in the home. 
She who emerged therefrom may have 
been looked upon as daring, but gener- 
ally men and women alike thought she 
was not exactly a “nice” woman. 

After several decades, woman has 
rather well established her emancipation, 
even though much of the prejudice re- 
mains. So well has she established and 
proved her ability in the new order that 
shé has placed men on the defensive and 
often finds that she must overcome this 
obstacle, too. 

Pat Liveright, one of New Jersey’s 
leading woman photographers, encoun- 
tered just such a situation. Although 
she’s a half pint, her contributions to the 
leading salons of the world loom very 
large. The Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain judged her worthy of 
membership. Regardless of sex, they ad- 
mitted her to their ancient and honorable 
society. But then she ran into a snag. 

After attending lectures at one of the 
local clubs, she applied for admission. 
This happened about a year and a half 
ago. The fireworks she started then are 
still sputtering. To her surprise she was 
promptly blackballed. Not because her 
work wasn’t up to their standards—it was 
and more! After all, her prints have been 
shown by the Camera Pictorialists of 
Bombay, India, The Oval Table, The Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, The British 
Journal Photographic Almanac, The 
Royal Photographic Society, and others. 

Their only complaint was that she 
didn’t wear trousers habitually—in fact, 
she wears them only at work. Shocked 
at this disheartening example of sex dis- 
crimination, she demanded reasons. The 
head of one club answered her to the 
effect that he was sorry, personally. All 
the younger members approved, but the 
older members objected vehemently. 
They were certain their wives would not 
approve, not at all. They had forbidden 
telephones at the club, they had made 
it their refuge and—they’d be darned if 
a female photographer was going to spoil 
it for them. 

She tried a couple of other clubs. 
Their explanations were less amusing, 
but just as determined. 

Softly feminine in appearance, Miss 
Liveright is actually about as yielding as 
the door of a bank vault. She called the 
New Jersey newspapers and announced 
that she was forming a woman’s camera 
club. Just the bare announcement 


[: photography, as in most other walks 
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by MILDRED STAGG 


Women have a definite place in photography which they 
will attain in spite of prejudice. They already have 
many photographic achievements to their lasting credit. 


brought responses from fourteen inter- 
ested women. ‘Fhey met at Miss Live- 
right’s studio, elected her president, and 
proceeded to show that they meant busi- 
ness by incorporating. 

In an incredibly short time they had 
their own headquarters. Scorning male 
help, they built darkrooms and decorated 
the clubrooms with their own hands. The 
Woman’s Camera Club of New Jersey, 
as it is called, now meets twice a month. 
These feminine photographers hold a 
monthly competition for the best picture 
and listen attentively to lecturers (neither 
sex is barred). 

The club now boasts twenty members 
without a dilettante among them. Their 
occupations run the gamut from house- 
wife to teacher of photography, but their 
hobby is the same—photography. At the 
very first meeting they established two 
goals for themselves, clubrooms of their 
own and low dues. They insisted that 
membership involve no financial drain. 
To fulfill these conditions they set out 
with a will. With a single voice, Junior 
Leaguer and housewife alike demanded 
an opportunity to show what they could 
do. These camera clubbers proved that 
women in pursuit of a hobby can sur- 
mount any obstacle. They bought lum- 
ber, hammers, and nails, and they set to 
work without an “ouch” for a crushed 
thumb. 

Helen Sawyer, a prominent photogra- 


Pat Liveright, who, denied admission to a camera 
club because she was a woman, formed her own club. 


pher, became so proficient at carpenter 
work that she could qualify for a union 
card in any state. 

From Ralph Pulitzer’s personal secre- 
tary to amateur architect may sound like 
a big jump, but Miriam Phair Rhine 
accomplished it as easily as Jesse Owens. 
Working from blueprints she helped lay 
out the darkrooms. Dressed in a paint- 
splashed overall with slide rule and ham- 
mer as decoration, her fellow members of 
the Garden Club of the Oranges would 
have found difficulty in recognizing her. 

Helen Schenk specialized in painting 
and plastering. The ease with which she 
made the transition from bank teller to 
house painter seems almost incredible. 
The photographic evidence, however, 
would convince even the most doubting 
of Thomases. 

All of these women declared that they 
were amply repaid for their laborious 
work by the satisfaction of building their 
club rooms and darkrooms with their 
own hands. Their pride in their handi- 
work is tremendous, and justly so. They 
have built a clubhouse truly worthy of 
the fine photography it houses. 

Josephine Colegate, a Junior League 
worker, has made some exquisite nature 
studies. Animals, birds, and landscapes 
find sympathetic expression through her 
camera lens. The serenity inherent in 
her photographs stands her well in her 
work among the underprivileged. 


Gladys Brown, Dorothy Zell, Miriam Rhine, Helen 


Sawyer, Pat Liveright pause during construction. 
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This excellent portrait of Prof. Albert 
Einstein is the work of Pat Liveright. 


Another member shares Miss Colgate’s 
liking for landscapes. Mary Louise Mar- 
shall is a hospital dietitian. For relaxa- 
tion, she turns to the outdoors. Her 
pictures have the precision and clinically 
clean lines one expects from someone as- 
sociated with a hospital. 

But Ruth Kennedy loves adventure. 
For nine months a year she teaches in a 
grade school. On her vacation she ex- 
plores the length of the Amazon, camera 
in hand. Another member of the teach- 
ing profession and the camera club is 

(Continued on page 78) 








Helen Sawyer does her part in 
building the club's darkrooms. 









BY 


WALTER E-. BURTON 


Don’t be frightened by the “tilt,” “swing,” and other 
trick devices you see on many cameras. They’re not 
only easy to master but extremely useful, as this article 


shows. Learnhowtousethemand make better pictures. 


EFORE you shoot very many pic- 

tures, you will discover that there 

are some shots you cannot make 
simply by pointing the camera at the 
subject and pressing the trigger. A tall 
building is an example. If you photo- 
graph it in the usual way, you will get a 
picture in which the building appears to 
be falling over backward. And did you 
ever try to take a picture of a long flight 
of steps, like those in front of imposing 
memorials and monuments, at f 4.5 and 
get all the steps in focus? 

Good pictures of such subjects can be 
made, but they require some camera ad- 
justments about which the average ama- 
teur seems to know little, including such 
chings as a rising and falling front, swing 
back, and drop bed. It will pay you to 
know the meaning of these terms if you 
are contemplating the purchase of a cam- 
era or if you already have one on which 
such adjustments are available. Every- 
one interested in photography should 
know something about these matters. 

First, let’s investigate the rising front. 
This is an arrangement whereby the lens 
can be moved upward until its axis is 
considerably above the center point of 
the film or groundglass focusing screen. 
It is used when making a picture of a 
subject whose uppermost limit is elevated 
considerably above the camera position. 
A church with a tall steeple, photographed 
at fairly close range, is one example. 
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Vertical distortion appears in the above photograph 
because the entire camera was tilted in order to in- 
clude all of the tower in the foreground. 


Diagram 


shows the effect on the image in the focal plane. 


If you simply point the camera upward 
until the entire building is in the field 
of view, the structure will look in the 
picture as if it were falling backwards. 
The reason for this is that the film is not 
parallel to the subject. This makes the 
upper part of the building appear too 
small in comparison with the lower part. 

If your camera has a rising front the 
problem is solved easily. Hold the cam- 
era so the film is perpendicular, or paral- 
lel to the building. Then rack the lens 
upward until the desired image falls 
within the film area. This image will 
show no perspective distortion. 

There are a couple of precautions to be 
borne in mind. First, don’t rack the lens 
up so far that the bellows interferes with 
a part of the image. Move the camera 
farther back from the subject if this hap- 
pens; or use a wide-angle lens or attach- 
ment. Second, if you use a lens shade 
to keep out stray light be careful that it 
does not cut off some portion of the image 
as well. 

If you have a camera (such as one of 
the numerous miniatures) that has no 
rising front, you'll have to expect some 
distortion in the negative. But you can 
get a correctly-proportioned positive im- 
age by tilting the enlarging paper and 
also tilting the negative in the enlarger, 
to correct the perspective. Tilting the 
paper alone will straighten vertical lines 
but may introduce other distortion, and 


requires stopping down the enlarger lens 
in order to obtain sharp focus over the 
entire print area. If the negative is also 
tilted at an angle with the enlarger axis 
the necessity for stopping down is largely 
overcome. You can buy miniature-en- 
larger attachments that take care of this. 
For larger negatives, there are enlargers 
made that will permit tilting, but they 
are not very common. 

When you use a wide-angle lens or an 
auxiliary lens that shortens the focal 
length of the regular camera lens, you 
have to work with the camera front 
closer to the film (except in the case of 
certain expensive miniature cameras 
which have no bellows). This often in- 
creases the angle of view so much that 
the front end of the camera bed projects 
into the picture. That is one reason why 
some cameras have beds that can be 
dropped down by releasing the support- 
ing arms. 

Another reason for a dropping camera 
bed is that it provides the effect of a 
tilting-back adjustment when the lens 
board also is arranged so that it can be 
swung out of the vertical position. The 
small picture of a camera in the lower 
center of page 29 shows an arrangement 
like this in use. On view cameras and 
some of the more versatile hand cameras, 
there is a true tilting-back adjustment, 
whereby the film can be swung out of 

(Continued on page 112) 
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In the large picture above, correct perspective has been obtained by 
keeping the focal plane vertical and elevating the lens. In the 
picture of the camera we see the rising front in use. The diagram 
illustrates how this adjustment affects the image in the camera. 


These steps were photographed normally, with the camera focused 
on the nearest steps and the lens set at f 4.5. Note how definition 
falls off sharply from bottom to top. The uppermost of the two dia- 
grams below shows depth of field (A) in relation to the subject. 














A wide-angle lens attachment similarly corrects the verticals, as 
shown above. In wide-angle work a dropping camera bed is de- 
sirable in order to avoid cutting into the bottom of the field of view, 
but in this case the elevated front made the drop bed unnecessary. 


Same scene shows good definition throughout when shot at f 4.5 
with film tilted back to coincide with slant of the focal plane image. 
Lower diagram shows this effect. Camera is pictured with entire 
body tilted back, the bed being dropped so lens may stay vertical. 
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Courage, alertness, and an in- 
finite ability to overcome diffi- 
culties are the earmarks of suc- BON: 
cessful news photographers. i 
These qualities are responsible . 
for the pictures shown on this 

page. As in previous months 

Robert Dorman, General Manager 

of Acme Newspictures; Harry 

Baker, Editor of International 

News Pictures; and Frank Gilloon, 

Sales Manager of Wide World 

Photos selected a group of out- 

standing pictures from which 















the editors made their choice. yi 
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Unable to get close enough to the visiting King and Queen “ 
of England to make a good portrait, International News Pic- 

tures’ versatile Peter Killian secured this splendid shot by His back against a brick building, the crumbling tower fall- ” 

using a 20-inch telephoto lens on his 4x 5 Graflex. He made ing toward him, Harry Owen Steiger of Acme stayed and ; e 

an exposure of 1/200 second at f 4.5 on Agfa Superpan film. took this picture while a workman raced death. The camera SC 


he used was a 4x 5 Speed Graphic with a 5!/4-in. Zeiss lens. h 
Exposure was 1/90 sec., f 11, Eastman Super Ortho Press. ac 


Alert Ben Greenhaus, staff photographer for Wide World Photos, 
recorded this split-second action during a game between the 
United States and Great Britain for the International Challenge 
Polo Cup. He used a 5x7 Graflex equipped with a 28-inch 
telephoto lens. Exposure, 1/500 sec., f 11, on Agfa Superpan. 
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by PAUL HADLEY 


Amateur Photographer, Piggott, Ark. 
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Many interesting and unusual effects can be obtained with the 


use of texture screens. Try making some if you want to add 


new variety and pictorial quality to your photographs. 


to the use of texture screens to 

give their work added character. 
By the use of the texture “negatives” 
prints can be made to resemble etchings, 
charcoal drawings, paintings on canvas, 
or given some other special effect. 

These texture screens are made either 
by actually etching the design in an 
emulsion of opaque material, or by pho- 
tographing a previously prepared surface 
on a special negative. Such texture 
screens can be purchased from supply 
houses which cater particularly to the 
advanced photographers, but the prices 
of them are often more than the amateur 
wishes to pay. 

But one can make his own texture 
“negatives” with which to impart distinc- 
tive finishes to his work. Accompanying 
this article are several examples of what 
the author accomplished with just a few 
materials hastily gathered up around the 


. DVANCED pictorialists often resort 


Bond paper placed in the printing frame 
under negative gave a parchment texture. 


house. If one wishes to go into this sub- 
ject more thoroughly, he can have a 
great deal of fun experimenting with 
screens made from various materials, and 
will likely have a supply of unusual pho- 
tographs as a result. 

Perhaps the simplest of all the effects 
is the cloth-finished print, an example of 
which is shown here. No additional 
negative is required to make this type of 
print; all that is needed is a piece of 
finely woven cloth of thin texture, cut to 
fit in the printing frame. The cloth used 
in making the print shown was ordinary 
white muslin, but one may get a variety 
of effects by trying out various weaves 
of silk, rayon, tulle, or other material. 
Cut the cloth so that it will just fit the 
printing frame; place the negative over 
the cloth, and print in the regular man- 
ner. But it will be necessary to give con- 
siderably longer printing time for the 
same negative than would be given with- 
out using the cloth. 

Another odd effect may be had by sub- 
stituting a piece of plain white typewrit- 
ing or other thin white paper in the 
printing frame in place of the cloth. 
Various effects may be had by using dif- 
ferent grades of laid or bond paper, and 
the prints will have a mottled appearance 
that is not unattractive. One of these is 
illustrated, which in the original print 
resembles parchment finish. 

Photographic methods can be used to 
make texture negatives. This is done by 
photographing some special textured sur- 
face on a process film, and using the re- 
sulting negative in conjunction with the 
regular negative when making the print. 
The screen which I use most often was 
made by photographing a sheet of stip- 
ple finish photographic paper with strong 
side-lighting to bring out the uneven sur- 
face plainly in the negative. A sheet of 
the paper (Agfa Brovira Crystal) was 
fixed without developing and photo- 











In making this print a "stipple" screen 
(shown in title panel) was placed in the 
printing frame under the flower negative. 


graphed on the copying easel with a light 
on one side only. The negative was 
underexposed and underdeveloped to 
give a thin image that would not print 
out too strongly. 

Two methods of printing these effect 
negatives may be used. One is to place 
both the picture negative and the tex- 
ture negative in the printing frame to- 
gether, and print both at once. The other 
method is to make two separate expo- 
sures, printing first one negative on the 
paper, removing it from the printing 
frame, substituting the other negatives, 
and replacing the paper for a second ex- 
posure. This latter method has a tend- 
ency to give a print with much less con- 
trast than the first method, which actu- 
ally seems to increase contrast. 

For a dotted texture which might be 
used in night scenes a sheet of white 

(Continued on page 115) 


Cloth texture obtained by printing a 
piece of muslin along with the negative. 




























WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 


A camera “fiesta” awaits you in Guatemala 
where the ancient and the modern blend to 


create a land that is genuinely photogenic. 


One of the bizzare industries in Totoni- Along every road one meets Indians car- 
capan is the making of masks for festivals. rying huge, colorful loads to the market. 






























Dominating the horizon of modern Guate- 
mala City is the voleano “Agua. B. G. 
Silberstein, Cincinnati, took this on Super- 
pan Press with a red filter; 1/50 sec., f 22. 


NE of the most photogenic of the 
pleasant Central American coun- 
tries is volcanic Guatemala. If 

you are looking for breath-taking scenic 
stuff, picturesque and unspoiled Indian 
life, magnificent ruined cities that were 
teeming with bizarre life before the birth 
of Christ, a country that is not done-to- 
death by tourist mobs, you will find the 
answer to your prayer in this hospitable 
Latin American land. 

Armed with a Rolleifiex and a Speed 
Graphic, I descended upon Guatemala 
City late one afternoon in a twin-motored 
Douglas plane of Pan American Airways. 
For the next couple of weeks I was sim- 
ply “dunked” in photogenics. Guatemala 
is a land that was made for color photog- 
raphy. But even if you are shooting only 
in black-and-white, it is so scenically 
beautiful, its peoples are so genuinely 
picturesque, it is so steeped in an atmos- 
phere that is fascinatingly foreign, your 
pictures can’t help but be colorful. 

I headed immediately for the lovely 
highland country where Spanish Colonial 
cities of thirty thousand people down to 
tiny Indian villages nestle among innu- 
merable volcanic peaks. In the village of 
Atitlan I learned a lesson that all travel- 
ers should know, and you don’t learn it 
from books on photography. 

It was Good Friday morning. For two 
hours I had been standing in the ancient 
church of Santiago de Atitlan, the only 
white man among a thousand Indians. 
There were no seats. The women, many 
of them with nursing babies in their 
arms, sat in rows on the hard clay floor. 
The men stood packed against the white- 
washed walls. 

In front of the church knelt fifty virgins 
chanting in a nasal monotone. An old 
man kept them singing by thwacking the 
heads of the laggards with a cane. On 
a palm-leaf mat on the ground before the 
altar was a large wooden cross. Men had 
been working on it since daylight—wash- 
ing, scrubbing, polishing. A score of 
young boys surrounded the cross and 
swung charcoal burners which filled the 
church with thick smoke and the pungent 
smell of native incense. 

Three large untuned bells in the tower 
had been ringing intermittently all morn- 
ing. Suddenly they broke out in a com- 
bined, discordant jangle. At their signal 
a hundred men inside the church twirled 
giant wooden noise makers. These were 
replicas of the small ones used in our own 
celebrations and the sound was as though 
many machine guns had cut loose within 
the walls. I looked at my watch. It was 
ten o'clock; the hour of the crucifixion. 
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Kirkland made this unusual picture from 
a window of one of the two churches in 
the square of the Quiché-Maya Indian vil- 
lage of Chichicastenango in the highlands. 


A procession emerged from the shad- 
ows behind the altar, six men carrying a 
life-size image of Jesus. Reverently they 
laid it on the cross. The bells and the 
noise-makers were silenced. The chant- 
ing of the virgins reached a higher level. 
Hand-wrought iron spikes were pushed 
through holes already made in the hands 
and feet of the Christ figure, and a man 
nailed it to the cross. 
I had entered the church carrying my 
opened 4x5 Speed Graphic. My presence 
had been quite conspicuous. But by the 
simple method of not meeting eyes in the 
crowd, I’d soon been forgotten. 
The men about the cross began to raise 
it, the end sliding into a slanting hole dug 
in the ground. It was too dark to use Right: Market day in San 
my Kalart rangefinder. I guessed the dis- Juan is a rousing symphony 
tance at fifteen feet. of vivid color and strange 
The film holder was already in place Indian costumes. Be sure to 
loaded with Agfa Superpan Press film. I take plenty of color film. 
set the shutter at 1/100 second and 
stopped down to f 11. Because of the re- 
newed curiosity it would have caused, I 
had kept the flashbulb hidden in my 
pocket until the last moment. With the 
crowd intent upon the crucifixion, I 
stooped down and pushed a No. 20 GE wT 
foil bulb into the battery holder. There Below: This picture of 
was a blinding flash as the bulb went off a Good Friday Indian 


. ceremony at the village 
prematurely. The synchronizer had been ol Aittine fe a 


short circuited. Kirkland into trouble. 
The flash was followed by a startled 


gasp from the crowd. Then there was a 
deathly silence. The Indian boy carrying 
my bag of bulbs and extra film holders 
gave a yelp almost like that of a dog that 
has been stepped on. He had worked 
with me on many of the outdoor shots 
but this was his first experience with a 
flashbulb. And he was a stranger in that 
village. The silence of the crowd was 
brief. It was followed by an indignant 
murmur—low at first, then louder as it 
swept across the church like the hum- 
ming of an infuriated swarm of bees. 

The Indians nearest me began jostling. 
One or two reached out clumsily for the 
camera. Had I shown the fear I felt, 
things might have been serious. My de- 
liberateness unarmed them. I was helped 
too by my height and the color of my 
skin—very white at that moment in spite 
of a coat of tropical tan. Carefully I re- 
moved the used bulb. I reached my hand 
Slowly toward the Indian boy for another 
one. The bulbs in the bag rattled as he 
handed it to me. 

The cross was on its way up. Long 
poles with cloth-wrapped crotches were 
used in lifting it. I held the camera over 
my head, pointed it at the cross and shot 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Weights attached to the sides of the box 
submerge it to an adequate working depth. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
THROUGH 
WATER 


by CHARLES CARSON 


Photographs by John R. Leff 


You can have loads of fun with the 
simple underwater box described 


here. It is easily constructed and 


will net you many unusual pictures. 





Bubbles escaping from the subject's mouth will add to the under- 
water effect. The subject should pose close to the glass plate. 


NLY an insatiable curiosity could 

have prompted me to close the 

office for an afternoon, while a 
photographer and a professional model 
(also playing hookey from work) assisted 
me with a series of experiments in under- 
water photography. 

“But why should one wish to make 
pictures underwater?” you ask. 

The idea had occurred to me during a 
vacation, while riding in a glass-bottom 
boat off the shore of Wrigley’s Catalina 
Island. Much of the marine life around 
Catalina has been planted there, but it 
serves its purpose of amazing the tour- 
ists, and as a great showman once said, 
“There ain’t anything too good for the 
American public.” 

Some of the boys and girls carried cam- 
eras and were trying to get shots of fish 
that swam up under the boat, but if 
anyone can persuade a fish—or the boat 
—to stand still long enough to take a 
good picture, it will surprise me. 

I noticed that it was impossible to see 
more than a few inches Delow the water’s 
surface, except through the glass panel 
in the bottom of the boat, where one 
could see clearly for a great depth. The 
distorted objects below fascinated me, 
and I conceived the idea of underwater 
photography for amateurs who are not 
as fortunate as Mr. Wrigley in owning a 
piece of ocean. 

When I began scouting around for a 
pool in which to make the experiment, 
I r‘alized that my nearest approach to 
having a lake was the bath tub in my 
apartment. I thought of the old swim- 
ming hole “back home” as being an ideal 
spot, but in Hollywood, where your aqua 
pura is piped to you via a meter, the 
situation is something else. 

A friend in Beverly Hills graciously 
consented to allow us the use of his 
swimming pool, though he probably re- 
garded us with the tolerance of one look- 
ing at a trio of nuts when he saw what 
we were doing. 

In all of Nell Janes’ modeling experi- 
ences, she avers that she has never run 
into a job quite as eccentric as this. A 
professional model isn’t essential, but you 
will agree that it makes the work more 
pleasant. I could have performed the div- 
ing stunts myself, but recalling that my 





In this picture the subject is about three feet under water. The 
distortion in the left arm is caused by underwater wave motion. 








A view looking through the box. Be sure 
to keep the glass clean for good results. 


chassis had never been mistaken for that 
of Tarzan Weismuller, I resolved to re- 
main on terra firma and leave the aqua- 
tics to a more graceful figure. 

The photographer, who used a Speed 
Graphic, brought along a pack of Super- 
sensitive Panchromatic cut film, which 
we considered best for our peculiar needs. 
Due to the pool being lined with white 
tile, which served as a reflector, the shut- 
ter was set at 1/150 second and the aper- 
ture at f 6.3. 

It is necessary to “break” the water 
line before objects under water can be 
successfully photographed, as you will 
discover if you attempt shooting from 
above the surface. To accomplish this, 
the only equipment needed is a simple 
box containing a glass panel, through 
which the camera is focused. Everything 
that comes before this glass can be seen 
with amazing clarity. 

The material used for constructing the 
“submarine box” is of little importance, 
as long as it is water-tight. We used 34” 
finished pine. The box was about 18” 
deep, the cracks being sealed with white 
lead and covered by plain molding. The 
pane was plate glass, about 4%” thick and 
about 9 x 11 inches. It was held in place 
(Continued on page 111) 





























ry PALLADIUMS 


for 


ictorial Prints 


by kh. SCHUMPELT, Ph.D. 


You can make your own printing paper for use 
in this simple process which will enable you to 


produce pictures of unusual tone and beauty. 


platinum prints will remember the 

distinctive appearance which is so 
strikingly different from a chloride or 
bromide print. The art of platinum print- 
ing today has almost been forgotten, 
particularly since the only manufacturer 
of such papers has closed his plant. 

With the distinct trend of amateurs to 
produce fewer but better pictures, there 
has been a growing interest in the mak- 
ing of palladium prints on hand sensi- 
tized paper. This newly revived printing 
process—a modification of the old platino- 
type process—will be of interest to the 
more discriminating worker and picto- 
rialist. Many who have tried the tech- 
nique have found it one of the easiest 
and at the same time most fascinating 
printing processes in the whole field of 
photography. 

Palladium is a sister metal of platinum 
which it closely resembles in color and 
other physical characteristics. It is widely 
used in alloys as a superior substitute for 
white gold and has the further advantage 
of being much less expensive than plati- 
num. As a photographic printing medi- 
um palladium has in common with plati- 
num the permanency of the picture and 
surpasses it in the beauty and warmth of 


P'discem prints who have seen 





The sensitizing mixture is first made 
from the three concentrated ingredients. 















the tone quality. 

The palladium sen- 
sitizing process is 
perhaps one of the 
simplest in its execu- 
tion and yet will pro- 
duce a print of such incomparable beauty 
as cannot be obtained even with the finest 
bromides or chloro-bromides, and is sur- 
passed only by the bromoil print. While 
the latter requires a great deal of skill, 
experience, and patience, to say nothing 
of the rather expensive equipment, the 
palladium hand sensitizing process will 
give surprisingly fine results even in the 
hands of the less experienced worker 
without any special equipment or appa- 
ratus. By doing his own sensitizing, the 
worker can exercise a wide range of con- 
trol through varying the proportions of 
the sensitizing solutions and by the 
choice of the paper stock. Multiple print- 
ing after resensitizing also can be done 
without any difficulties. 

The fact that the aqueous sensitizing 
solutions are readily absorbed by any 
good rag or linen paper gives the worker, 
to start with, a very wide choice of paper 
stock in regard to surface, texture, and 
tint. Every good artists’ store or stationer 
will have on hand a great variety of the 
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This mixture is poured onto the paper 
stock and quickly spread with a brush. 





Palladium prints give a full scale from highlights to shadows 
and tones ranging from a brownish-black to the colder grays. 


most beautiful papers, such as Whatman, 
hot or cold pressed; Strathmore, Alexan- 
dra Vellum, plate or antique finish; Keuf- 
fel & Esser’s Parchmine or drawing pa- 
pers; Michallet Charcoal; and many 
others. 

For those who are not familiar with the 
old technique of platinum printing, I will 
give a short description of the palladium 
hand sensitizing process which offers, be- 
sides all the beautiful features of a plati- 
num print, a warmer, more beautiful tone 
quality with the further advantage of 
much lower cost. 

Fundamentally two chemicals are used 
for sensitizing: ferric oxalate which is 
the light-sensitive material, and a water- 
soluble palladium salt such as potassium 
or sodium chloropalladite. This salt, in 
due course, is reduced to the metallic 
state thus forming the image. The ferric 
oxalate used must be absoiutely fresh and 
free from any traces of ferrous salt. Both 
salts are dissolved separately in distilled 
(Continued on page 114) 


Printing is done either in sunlight or 
under an electric arc lamp as shown. 

































































This color shot was made by the 
author with a one-shot Devin 
camera for Sears Roebuck & Co. 
The diagram, left, shows how 
three Superflash lamps — one 
No. 3 (A) and two No. 2 (B, C) 


—were placed about the subject. 


In this outdoor shot taken 
by Pennebaker a reflector was 
placed on one side of the sub- 
ject to lighten the shadows. 
Enough natural flesh tone was 
included to offer a basis of 
comparison for the shadow tones. 
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Whether you use natural color 
film or a one-shot camera, you 
can profit from these tips on 
lighting by a well-known illus- 
trator and color photographer. 


to play with color. Out came the reflex mirror. In 
went a transparent mirror. A place to hold a third 
plate, in addition to a bipack, was built into the old camera. 

Little by little this improvised one-shot color camera 
taught me the difference between black-and-white and 
color photography. The various color plates were first 
brought into rough approximation of balance. Then closer. 
Sometimes I was lucky enough to hit it on the head. 
Photography overstepped its former barriers. Color took 
on a new meaning. 

Fortunately for his purse and his patience, the photog- 
rapher who wages his initial struggles with color photog- 
raphy today doesn’t have to work with separations at first. 
He has Kodachrome, Dufaycolor, and Finlay at his serv- 
ice. Sooner or later, though, he will want to make a color 
print on paper. Then color separation negatives, made 
either directly or indirectly, will be necessary. The most 
convenient way to make them, of course, is with a one- 
shot camera. But since this equipment is very costly, any 
ordinary view camera may be substituted. With a pack- 
age of Wratten plates and a set of three-color filters, the 


If all began years ago with an old Graflex and a yen 








Movie floods were used in this 


picture made for H. J. Heinz. oO yA 
Main light A is a 10,000-watt ° O \ 
open spot; background light B O 


a 5,000-watt open spot; fill-ins 
C, D, and E, 2,000-watt floods. 
Note gray scale left of setup. 
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By 
JOHN PAUL 
PENNEBAKER 


Chief Hlustrator, Underwood & Underwood, Chicago 





Portrait of the author 
by Karl Wipperman 


three negatives can be made one at a 
time directly from a still life setup. Or 
they may be made from a Kodachrome or 
Dufay color film by copying or by pro- 
jection. 

Color work is exciting. Few accom- 
plishments are as satisfying as the com- 
pletion of a good color print. But before 
that print can be yours, an exposure must 
be made. And that exposure is depend- 
ent on satisfactory lighting. Once you 
understand lighting for color, your plans 
for color photography have a much saner 
and stronger foundation. The basic prin- 
ciples for color lighting are the same, no 
matter what sort of equipment or method 
you use. 

Light itself has color. Daylight or cer- 
tain arc lamps appear blue. A candle 
flame, an ordinary light bulb, or a setting 
sun often appears yellow. A bed of coals 
or a glowing electrical heating filament is 
red. Naturally we don’t want our lights 
to paint the subject a false color, so this 
is one of the first dangers against which 
we must guard. To a certain degree we 
can compensate for the color of our light 
by use of filters or, in the case of one- 
shot camera work, by juggling negatives 
in development. But we should always 
be sure that our light source is constant 
and uniform throughout. By this I mean 
that while any one type of light can be 
used, do not mix them. 

Photofloods are not preferred for color 
work because they change color too rap- 
idly. The new General Electric 3200° 
Kelvin is ideal and can be purchased 
anywhere. A low-voltage lamp is satis- 
factory because of good color and uni- 
formity. On a 120-volt current, a 105- 
volt 500-watt lamp gives the equivalent 
of about 1,000 watts. However when 
using Kodachrome with this type of 
lighting a Wratten 2A filter will be neces- 
Sary. 

Almost any type of lighting can be 
used. I’ve used arcs, incandescents, pho- 
tofloods, flash, low-voltage, and daylight 
at various times. If the amateur uses 
either the 3200° Kelvin lamp or flash he 
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Above: A set is built in the 
Chicago studios of Underwood 
& Underwood in preparation 
for a color shot. At the left 
Pennebaker adjusts his Devin 
camera while assistants arrange 
lights and add a few finishing 
touches to the scene. One of 
the models is watching the pro- 
ceedings. At the right is shown 
the finished picture taken for 
Gardner Advertising Company 
for their client, the Falstaff 
Brewing Co. of St. Louis, Mo, 


should be able to get very satisfactory 
pictures and save himself a lot of trouble. 
For much of my work I use flash because 
it allows full color exposure at 1/50th of 
a second and permits the use of an f 11 
aperture. This gives the picture reason- 
able depth and puts much less strain on 
the model. When using Kodachrome or 
Dufay film with flash, a filter will be nec- 
essary. In pictures where the stopping of 
action is not a consideration, you will 
probably want to use incandescent light 
and cut down expenses. 

The size of the flash bulb is regulated 
by the area included in the photograph. 
The artist paints a small picture with a 
small brush, a large picture with a large 
brush. The photographer uses a small 
bulb for a close-up, a more powerful 
lighting for more extensive territory. 

Since most of my work is of fairly large 
setups, such as several figures at three 
quarter or full length, I use a No. 3 
Superflash as a major light source. You 
can save materially by using a No. 2 and 
increasing the aperture 114 stops, and the 
difference in the depth of field will not 
materially affect your work. With the 
major light source chosen, use the next 
smaller size of the same type of bulb to 
fill in the shadows. I use a foot switch 
to set off the bulbs and make my expo- 
sures by opening the shutter, releasing 
the switch, then closing the shutter. In 
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this way I use the whole flash. Whatever 
lighting you employ, use the same brand 
and type of bulb for the entire illumina- 
tion of each set. 

Sometimes it is necessary to give extra 
light to a limited territory, such as a de- 
tail in the background or on a figure. 
Spotlights are not practicable for use with 
flash bulbs because the lens changes the 
color of the light and the bulbs them- 
selves are too soft to throw a spot. A bulb 
in an open type of reflector which has 
an adjustment to concentrate the beam is 
better. The Johnson portable reflector, 
sold at all Eastman stores, is very satis- 
factory. It can be bought in various sizes 
and is not very expensive. The reflector 
has a sliding light socket and enables you 
to place the light bulb near or far from 
the reflecting surface. When the bulb is 
near the reflecting surface the light beam 
is concentrated; when away from it the 
light is spread evenly. However, any 
good reflector will do. The light beam, 
if uneven, can be adjusted by the use of 
one or more extension sockets which will 
enable you to place the bulb farther away 
from the reflecting surface. 

When lighting a subject for color keep 
the main source of light about 6 feet away 
from the subject. This will help to pre- 
vent burning the color out of highlights. 
If two faces are in the picture be sure 

(Continued on page 88) 
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MAILING YOUR PICTURES 


by ERNEST J. KRUETGEN 


Postmaster, Chicago, Ill. 


Here are official instructions from Chicago's Post- 


master which, if followed, will insure your pictures 


against damage and will save paying extra postage. 


ANY photographers, particularly 
M amateurs, experience difficulty 

and, in many instances, financial 
loss in the mailing of prints to publish- 
ers, contests, and salons. Such annoy- 
ances can be eliminated if you will follow 
a few comparatively simple regulations 
governing the mailing of such matter. 

The most frequent source of complaint 
is damage. When preparing a parcel for 
mailing, remember that the Postal Serv- 
ice is a gigantic system covering nearly 
45,000 post offices in the United States 
which handle yearly, not millions but 
billions of pieces of mail. All of this mail 
must pass through many hands, be passed 
over conveyor systems, and perhaps 
travel hundreds or thousands of miles by 
rail or air and then by truck before de- 
livery is effected. I do not wish to leave 
the impression that mail is handled 
roughly or in any way mistreated, but I 
do wish you to see that your mailing is 
but one piece among thousands of others 
which may be larger and heavier. It is, 
therefore, to our mutual advantage that 
you prepare your mailings in accordance 
with methods which the Post Office De- 
partment has found to be most effective. 

Small prints, if sent as first class mail, 
usually carry quite safely when enclosed 
in strong envelopes. Larger photos should 
be placed between two sheets of substan- 
tial, double-faced, corrugated board, the 
corrugations of the top sheet being at 
right angles with the lower. This method 
nearly quadruples the rigidity of the 
pack. The prints, with the cushioning, 
should then be enclosed in strong kraft 
or manila envelopes, or wrapped with 
heavy wrapping paper and tied with 
strong twine. 

Parcels containing prints and weighing 
over eight ounces may be sealed, if the 
wrapper bears the following indicia in 
print (not typed or printed by hand, but 
. press-printed on the envelope or on a 
label): “PostMASTER: THIS PARCEL MAY BE 
OPENED FOR POSTAL INSPECTION, IF NECES- 
sary.” The Third Assistant Postmaster 
General has ruled that parcels containing 
photographic prints and weighing less 
than eight ounces shall not be sealed, un- 
less prepaid at the first-class or letter 
rate of postage. Printed labels or stickers 
bearing the indicia referred to above can 
as a rule be obtained from any stationery 
store. Writing-in the indicia is a viola- 
tion of the lower rate privilege and there- 
fore subjects the parcel to a collection of 
postage from the addressee on delivery at 
the first-class rates. 

Be sure that the address is legible and 
complete, including street and number, 

















town and state. Your return address 
should also be complete in order that the 
Postal Service may notify you in the 
event your package is undeliverable. If 
all mail bore a return address, there 
would be little or no “lost” mail. It is 
also suggested that your parcels be en- 
endorsed in the upper left corner imme- 
diately below your return address, “Re- 
turn and Forwarding Postage Guaran- 
teed.” Mail so endorsed will be returned 
without delay if undeliverable, or for- 
warded if the addressee has moved and 
his new address is known. 

To assist the Post Office in the proper 
handling of your prints, plainly endorse 
all parcels or envelopes containing photos, 
“PHOTOGRAPHS—Do Nor BEND,” or use 
some similar inscription. 

What mail service shall you use? If 
your mailing is small and light use the 
first-class mails. The rate is but three 
cents an ounce. The service is more ex- 
peditious and your prints will not be han- 


dled with the heavier mails. If speed is 
the main factor, use Air Mail. Six cents 
an ounce anywhere in the United States; 
just twice the ordinary letter rate. For 
seul weighing less than eight ounces, 
the rate is 114 cents for each two ounces 
or fraction of two ounces. Those weigh- 
ing over eight ounces are subject to post- 
age at the zone rate. While this service 
is not quite as fast as first-class mail, it 
is speedy and represents a considerable 
saving to the mailer. 

Here is a tip. If your mail must reach 
its destination by a certain date, send it 
Special Delivery. Third-class or fourth- 
class (Parcel Post) Special Delivery is 
given the same expeditious service ac- 
corded first-class mail in transit, and in 
addition it receives immediate delivery by 
special messenger upon arrival at its des- 
tination. The fees are reasonable and the 
service is fast. 

That covers, I believe, most of the tech- 
nical details in the preparation of your 
parcels. The next important sources of 
annoyance, both to you and to the Postal 
Service, are enclosures. The Department, 
realizing that in many cases it is neces- 
sary that descriptive matter accompany a 
shipment, permits the enclosure of a writ- 
ten description, invoice, or bill with third- 
or fourth-class parcels. The following is 
the interpretation of paragraph 6, section 
574, Postal Laws and Regulations (1932), 
as it appears in article 54, page 16, of the 
last issue of the United States Official 
Postal Guide: 

“There may be included with (third 
or) fourth-class matter, a written or 
printed invoice or bill showing the name 
and address of the sender and of the ad- 
dressee ; the names and quantities of ar- 
ticles inclosed, together with inscriptions 
indicating ‘for purpose of description’ the 
price, style, stock number, size and qual- 
ity of the articles; the order or file num- 
ber, date of order, and date and manner 
of shipment; and the name or initials of 
the salesman or of the persons by whom 
the articles were packed or checked. 
The words ‘No Charge,’ ‘Charge $... 
or ‘Charge’ be ing equivalent to a price, 
are permissible.’ 

Under this regulation you may show the 
name of your picture, time and condi- 
tions under which it was taken, type of 
camera and film used, and other such 
technical data which may be actually de- 
scriptive of the picture. It is also per- 
missible to indicate or describe what the 
picture is about, but it is at this point 
that trouble usually starts. It is the 
natural inclination to give a historical 
background of the conditions which led 

(Continued on page 107) 








MORNING FOG 


Photographers rarely try 
land, Ore., 


make yourself 
truly striking picture. 








Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


by Ray Atkeson 


their hand at such seemingly 
unusual subjects as morning mist, but Ray Atkeson of Port- 
shows in his picture that if you are 
to rise’ and employ the wisdom of backlighting, you can 
photographically 


“early 


“happy” by getting a 


[For Technical Data see page 72] 
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More film is literally burned up 


on the beaches than any place else. 
The beach pictures on this page 
show a proper balance of tone with 
good separation between skin, sand, 


sky, and clouds. Filters did the trick. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


Summer Skies 
Ray Atkeson, Portland, 


Approaching Storm 
Henry W. Seavey, Brookfield, Ill. 








MOUNTAIN VISTA 


Turninc a landscape into a pic- 


ture—selecting your main subject 
and then framing it in such a man- 
ner that it dominates your compo- 
sition—is one of the most difficult 
photographic feats. Irving B. Lin- 
coln of Portland, Ore., followed 
this plan when taking his striking 


scenics, one of them on infra-red. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


MT. HOOD 











Tue farm is not a dull, unpicto- 


rial place, as D. E. Ahlers of Dayton, 
O., proves by these harvest pictures. 
Filling his shots with strong con- 
trasts, he included in the frame- 
work of good composition a wealth 


of interesting little detail. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 

















Flying Finish 


D 


E. Ahlers, Dayton, O. 


They're Off 
S. W. Curry, Burlingame, Calif. 
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Shoot for the unusual at the race 
track. Get the first forward 
plunge of the horses at the 
starting gate; snap fast action 


showing all feet off the ground. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 




















SHOOTING a picture story 


with a minimum of props, M. Robert 
Rogers of New York City planned 
every one of his pictures to express 
definite action and represent a 


step in a clear and simple plot. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 
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Action in pictures is emphasized 
by camera angles—pointing up to 
shoot mountain climbers, looking 
down on sandhogs entering subway. 


For Technical Data see page 72) 


De OD atid aseseccwas by 
Ray Atkeson, Portland, Ore 
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DY 
Harold Corsini, New York, N. Y 
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Pict ORIAL prints from infra-red negatives are 
rare. Helio Ceppo of Sdo Paulo, Brazil, cap- 
tured amazing cloud effects in his shot of the 
Ipiranga Museum, while Raymond Loomis of 


Casper, Wyo., created a dramatic landscape. 
(For Technical Data see page 72) 
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By shooting from a low angle, using the sky as a back- 







ground; by having the cowboy strut in his best formal 
manner; and by freezing all motion, photographer Martin 


Munkacsi created the picture of a living statue. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


Reflection 
Walt Sanders, New York, N. Y. 


PEopLe before the mirror 
are fascinating subjects, rich 
in pictorial possibilities 


and human interest, espe- 


cially if you strive to get 


truly “candid” expressions. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 




















SHOOTING through clear water without the aid 
of any special equipment, Rod Radford of Berke- 
ley, Calif., got an interesting picture of a pearl 
diver by capturing the pattern of light and 
shade caused by ripples on the water surface. 


For Technica 
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Choosing the 


AMERA ANGLE 


by STAN JENKINS 


Illustration Photographer, Utica, N. Y. 


Most every subject can be photographed 
from several different angles. 
tells you how to go about finding the best one. 


ture we see in every phase of life. 
Two people looking at the same 
thing see it differently. That, of course, 
is why it is often difficult for us to see 
the other fellow’s “side” of a subject— 
any subject from politics to a horse race. 

But we can take a camera to two dozen 
points of view and later look at the sub- 
ject as it was seen by 24 pairs of eyes 
in 24 different positions at approximately 
the same time. Then we can intelligently 
choose the point of view we like the best. 
It is often surprising to find how the ap- 
pearance of a subject or an object varies 
when viewed from different points. 

If a subject appears to be worth a film 
and the time and cost of a print, it would 
seem to be worth viewing from as many 
points as possible. Point of view does 
have a great effect on a photograph as 
you will see demonstrated on the next 
two pages. In photographing one object 
—a bridge—I made shots from both sides, 
from both sides of the river, and from 
various elevations. While these illustra- 
tions emphasize the importance of camera 
position and the changes made in a pic- 
ture by a change in the point of view, 
they should be considered as only pre- 
liminary thumb-nail sketches in the 
study of a subject as full of picture possi- 


Pisre: of view determines the pic- 


This interesting close-up taken from be- 
low proved that his hunch was correct. 





The author 


bilities as this bridge. I 
believe you will agree 
that there are two or 
three of these shots 
which have salon print 
possibilities when care- 
fully enlarged, cropped, 
and dodged. 

These illustrations are 
just 242 x 3% snap- 
shots taken on filmpacks 
and given to a photo- 
finishing plant for de- 
velopment such as anyone might get. I 
did some cropping in printing but other- 
wise the variations in these pictures are 
all the result of changes in point of view. 
In studio work a shift of 6 inches will 
sometimes make a considerable difference 
in the appearance of a subject. These 6 
inches, when translated into outdoor 
work where large objects are taken at 
greater distances, become as many feet. 
Therefore we must move about consider- 
ably to view a scene from as many points 
as are available. On this job there were 
so many handy rocks that I didn’t get 
even the soles of my shoes wet. If one 
were to wade right into that shallow 
stream and thoroughly examine this 
bridge from other points both far and 
near, he would find a great many other 
interesting compositions. 

There are many things which move or 
vary in relationship to each other with 
every change in the point of view. We 
have not only the bridge itself to con- 
sider but all of its surroundings. The 
same thing applies to other subjects. The 
composition changes with every foot we 
move in any direction. We may look only 
at the bridge, but the camera’s eye sees 
everything in its field of view. The rela- 
tion of the background features to each 
other, to the bridge, and to the fore- 
ground is something to be watched as 
you move about. 

There are several methods of procedure 
to get good pictures from a worthwhile 
subject like this. If you have plenty of 
film and the time for processing and 
printing, you can make exposures from 
many angles which appear interesting, 
shooting as you move about from point 
to point. Having thus “covered” the sub- 
ject, you can later sort out your proofs 
and select the best for finishing. An- 





While searching for camera material, the author came upon 
this old bridge which seemed to offer picture possibilities. 


other method is to make a general survey 
first without making any exposures, 
checking the appearance of the subject, 
the background, the foreground, and 
other features in relation to each other 
from the various available points of view. 
It is also well to check the light at various 
times of day. Having sized up the situa- 
tion you choose the best time of day (for 
light, not convenience), the best possible 
viewpoint for each shot, then proceed to 
make only those exposures you have 
planned. A set of pictures taken in 
this way is likely to be very satisfactory. 
One or two shots may quite possibly be 
prize-winners, if you are interested in 
contests and salons. 

Another method is to give the subject 
the once-over and then make about one 
dozen exposures as preliminary sketch 
shots only, the same way the painters 
work. Study these prints at your leisure 
and then go back a second time and 
shoot from the exact points of view and 
under a set of conditions which you feel 
will produce what you want. If it doesn’t 
then go back a third time. 

If you want ultra-ultra picture results 
use one of the above methods. Put your 
camera on a rigid tripod at the chosen 
point. Assuming that all conditions are 
perfect compose your picture with every 
element where you want it, moving the 
camera about until you get it right. 
Check exposure by meter and previous 
experience with the subject, use the most 
suitable film and filter, and make two 
exposures. Use the most suitable de- 
velopment for the particular subject and 
what you consider the most suitable 
printing paper, exposure, and develop- 
ment, toning, and mounting. Then you 
will have a picture which is a creative 
work and the pride of your life.—f 





CHOOSING the 
CAMERA 
ANGLE 


by STAN JENKINS 


Photographs by the Author 





A picture series showing the same 
subject from different angles as 


One shot of the subject which shows ? This print was made from the same neg- explained on the preceding page. 
very little bridge but good composi- ative as picture shown on preceding 


tion. Tree, right, keeps eye in picture. page but with slightly different cropping. 





6 Note how print margins cut off the two 7 A more stable composition where both 8 Suspended arch is unstable. The next 
arches in mid air. Reflections in the ends of arch are shown on foundations. three pictures correct this fault and 
water are particularly interesting here. Foreground rock adds depth to the picture. a'so give a much better view of the dam. 








12 Another nearby position puts a tree 13 Moving closer and to one side places 14 Moving still closer and to the right 


in the middle of the bridge and shows a tree in the upper left-hand corner we see the under side of the arches 
more rocks than water in the foreground. and a rock in the lower right to balance. illuminated by reflection from the water. 





3 An especially pleasing view with the An interesting study in perspective 5 Here the bridge is framed by trees. 
trees serving as a frame. This shot taken from a higher angle. Note shape The small one in the foreground gives 
emphasizes the age of the stone bridge. of near arch as compared with the others. added interest and depth to the scene. 


Differences in background and fore- 
ground in this and next two pictures 
obtained by changes in camera position. 


Shooting from the same position as in 
No. 10 the camera is pointed at the 
next arch, but background is not as good. 


10 In this shot the line of trees con- 
forms more closely to the curve of 11 
the arch than the background in No. 9. 





1 Trying a high position on left bank 1 A still higher point of view shows no 1 In the final shot taken on the other 
gives rocks and foliage in foreground improvement and subject matter be- side of the bridge both composition 


but merges the distant trees with bridge. comes both confusing and uninteresting. and lighting are much more interesting. 
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MAKE PICTURES F 
TRADE JOURNAL 


By BLAINE S. BRITTON 


Trade Paper Editor, Chicago, Ill. 


You will find a ready market for your photographs 


in the specialized business magazines. 


An editor 


of trade journals gives you tips on how to do it. 


OU can call them business publica- 

} tions, as does Standard Rate and 

Data Service, or you can call them 
trade journals. They still add up to a 
profitable and almost easy market for the 
free-lance photographer. 

And you can get just as many thrills 
out of getting a trade shot as out of a 
shot for Life, the news picture services, 
or a metropolitan daily. As a trade jour- 
nal free-lance photographer, I’ve stood 
right along with the newsreel and photo 


Trade conventions offer you many oppor- 
tunities for photographs that will sell. 





syndicate photographers and shot “eye 
to eye” with them on big stories. 

You run the gamut of situations in 
trade work—an interior this morning, 
down in a drainage sewer this afternoon, 
and maybe on top of a skyscraper skele- 
ton to catch the silhouette of the steel 
girders against the clouds at sunset. 

It is all press work and you have ex- 
actly the same problems that the news- 
paper photographer has with the excep- 
tion that you can take more time making 


This shot of a grease rack and equipment 
was sold to several different markets. 


WE ka 


f 











The author sold this picture to advocates 
of thin tissue stationery for air mail. 
(ee 


your negatives and prints. You are not 
always working against a deadline. You 
can use slow, finegrain developers, wash 
your negatives thoroughly, and group 
your work to cover a lot of shots at once. 

Just how big is the trade journal field? 
Standard Rate and Data, rate bible of 
the advertising agency because of its 
complete listings, devotes a separate sec- 
tion of 224 pages to business publications. 
Of the more than 1600 magazines listed, 
an extremely high percentage are po- 
tential markets. 

Those out of the picture are the strictly 
technical journals—American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, for instance. The rest 
are legitimate outlets for your photo- 
graphic efforts. 

Right here is where the beginner usu- 
ally goes wrong. He submits to all of the 
magazines in turn, regardless of the 
photographs he has. A trade journal 
is aimed at people engaged in a partic- 
ular industry or phase of that industry. 
The editor is interested only in material 
directly concerned with that field. If you 
can make your material fit that field, 
good. But if it is even vague in applica- 
tion, don’t submit it. General pictures 
just do not fit in the trade journal field. 

Once you understand that each trade 
journal is a narrow market in its field— 
although there are trade journals cover- 
ing practically every phase of every in- 
dustry—you are on the way toward ex- 
changing a photograph for a beautiful, 
nicely printed check. 

Be specific in the field you are trying 
to hit. And stick to subjects that you 
know will be of interest to the readers 
of the leading magazine in that field. 
Then, with this in mind, you can go to 
the other extreme and submit almost 
anything with a bearing on that partic- 
ular field. This I can best indicate with 
my own experience. 

Can you see any relationship between 
the landing of an autogiro on the roof 
of the Chicago Post-Office or the photo- 
graph of a display window (not neces- 
sarily the display itself) with the sale of 
paper? I did, and here is the connection. 

When Johnny Miller set his autogiro 
down in a beautiful landing on top of the 
post-office to illustrate the feasibility of 
shuttle service between outlying air- 
ports and centrally located post-offices, I 
shot the bags of air-mail being taken from 

(Continued on page 102) 


A shot of a group of paper containers 
was purchased by a paper publication. 
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|~STILL TIME TO ENTER THE 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is holding the biggest picture contest 


ever conducted by any photographic magazine. We are offering an 


imposing array of prizes to reward the makers of good pictures. Any- 


body can compete in this contest and any picture is eligible, whether 
black-and-white or color, "straight" or retouched. 

This contest is being held for the purpose of seeing your best pic- 
tures. Human interest as well as photographic quality will determine 


the awarding of prizes. The contest closes September 15, 1939. 





w 


~ 


Ss 


RULES OF CONTEST 


. Contest open to all, except employees of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, the Ziff-Davis Pub- 


lishing Co., and their families. 


_ Submit any number of black-and-white prints, color prints, or color transparencies. Tinted 


black-and-white prints and montages not eligible. Any size prints may be submitted, although 
5x7 or larger are preferred. 


_ Excluded from the contest are pictures which have been published by any photographic maga- 


zine in the United States. Publication in other form does not make pictures ineligible. 


. All photographs must carry on the back the typewritten or printed name and address of 


entrant. Attach securely to every entry the filled-in entry blank on page 94 or a facsimile. 
Additional blanks can be obtained from photo dealers and finishers. 


. Pictures will be returned only if accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope, or 


label and postage. While exercising utmost care in handling, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


does not assume any responsibility for the loss or damage of entries. 


_ Address all entries to Contest Editor, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


. The Editors of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will be the judges in the contest. Their decision 


is accepted as final by all contestants. 


. All entries must be in the hands of the Contest Editor by September 15, 1939. The winners 


will be announced in the December issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


In case of ties 


. Prize-winning prints and transparencies, including reproduction rights, become the property of 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Negatives of prize-winning pictures must be loaned to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for 3 months. 


. The Contest Editor regrets that he is unable to entertain correspondence of any kind re- 


garding entries. 


YOU CAN WIN ONE OF THESE 


16-22. . «$10.00 CASH 
23-27. «2 « « « $10.00 


169 PRIAZES= 


COLOR BLACK & WHITE 
1* $500.00 cash |} 1* $500.00 cast 
ded corcsesnesnan cue) 2% $250.00 CASH 


, with Goerz Dogmar f 4.5 lens, 
shade, 3:4 


rangefinder, filters, lens 


holders, and case. 


Automatic Rolleiflex, 2%, x 2!/,", 
3rd Lerochrome color camera, 2!/4 x $152.00 cE pe ag ly dg Compur 
3/45, single mirror, Hugo Meyer : 


! 
f 4.5 lens, Lero densitometer, hold- 


ers, case. Speed-Mask enlarger, with 32" 


f 4.5 Wollensak lens, adjustable 
wa for negatives up to 2'/, x 
3/4". 


Spectra color camera, 2!/4 x 3'/4, $62.5 
roll film type, £4.5 lens, case, and 


film for 24 pictures. 5th 
5th =. . «$50.00 CASH|] $57.5 
6-15. « «$25.00 CASH|| 6m 


$55.7 
Omega enlarger, double condenser 


7 and diffusion illumination, for 35 
48 00 mm film, up to 16 diameter en- 
e largements, furnished without lens. 


Sun Ray enlarger for re up 
to 2'/, x 3/4", with 3'/," Wollensak 
f 4.5 lens, bulb and 5 masks. 


Sparks Hollywood enlarger-projec- 
tor, with color separation filters, 
color slide holder, 1000-hour lamp, 
projection unit, stereopticon lens, 
micro-copying accessory, slide car- 
rier, without lens. 


in Dufaycolor film, sizes to be 


chosen by winners. 


19-20 (2 prizes) 


Federal enlarger No. 245, with 
f 4.5 anastigmat lens, for negatives 
up to 2!/, x 3!%4. 


Perfex camera, 35 mm, 2” f 3.5 
lens, focal plane shutter, coupled 
rangefinder, built-in synchronizer. 


10-1] (2 prizes) Federal No. 636 variable 


projection printer, an enlarger with 
interchangeable fixed focus lenses. 


12 Westphalen Min Larger for nega- 
tives up to 15% x 1%, with f 3.5 
Velostigmat lens. 


13 Mendelsohn Speedgun, model left 
to choice of winner, value approx. 


14 Detrola Model 295 Airplane Travel 
design radio, 5-tube superhetero- 
dyne. 


15 Abbev M/M Flashgun. 


16 Kelart Lens-Coupled Rangefinder 
Model K, incl. installation at fac- 
tory, minimum value. 


17 Weston Model 650 Universal photo- 
electric exposure meter. 


18 Albert all-metal printer, 5 x 7” size. 


Federal No. 120 en- 
larger, with f 6.3 anastigmat lens. 


7| Weston 850 Junior photoelectric 
exposure meter. 


2? Smeaton Synchroflasher. 


? Whitehall Quick-Set Junior tripod 
and pan head. 


24 Seeling Original 35 mm Mini-Strip 
printer. 


? Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash 
with extension bracket. 


26 Harrison & Harrison set of 8 ex- 
posure-balanced filters. 


2? Detrola Model H 
f 4.5 lens. 


28 Fink-Roselieve Vaporator. 


camera with 


29 Renard-Dunbar Junior enlarger. 


30 24 E-Z View Negative Files 7.20; 

Pierce exposure meter 1.85: Ray- 
gram negative processing kit 1.50. 

3 De Jur-Amsco Model § photoelec- 
tric exposure meter. 


32 Miles Fotofolio album. 
33 Kaiko 5 x 7 all-metal printer. 


Fink-Roselieve adjustable cut film 
pack tank. 


35 John G. Marshall No. 2 set of 
Photo Oil colors 4.90; set of vari- 
ous developers, fixers, intensifiers. 


36 Jacobs No. I! negative file. 





PICTURE 
CONTEST 





$39.50 
37.50 
29.50 
29.50 


25.00 
24.95 


20.75 
22.50 


19.95 
18.50 
17.95 
15.50 
15.00 
15.00 
14.75 
14.25 
13.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
10.55 


10.50 
10.00 
9.95 
9.95 
9.83 


9.00 


106 OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 


Listed in the August Issue 


USE ENTRY BLANK ON PAGE 


94 
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PICTURE ANALYSIS 


by NICHOLAS HAZ, F. R. P. S. 


Teacher and Lecturer, New York City 


The secret of the creative photographer is his store 
of experience and imagination applied to his work. 


ANY people think that photog- 
raphy is mainly a physical proc- 


ess, such as concrete mixing for 
instance, and not a mental process. They 
think that the camera does most of the 
work, somewhat independently of the 
photographer, and that one’s feelings and 
ideas slip automatically into the picture. 
They are convinced that good photogra- 
phy is the result chiefly of good subject- 
matter and good tools, the photographer 
himself working more or less like a stoker 
on a liner. Strangely enough such an 
idea is not so far from the truth where 
most amateur photographs are concerned. 


SEA SHELL 


Undeniably, many successful pictures 
are made simply by pointing the camera 
at some likely subject and clicking the 
shutter. The roll of film is sent then to 
a photo-finishing shop and good contact 
prints and enlargements are returned. 
Such pictures often win major prizes. 
And what is remarkable, often against 
the competition of seasoned, if disguised 
(and disgusted), professionals. 

How is this possible? How can a casual 
drugstore-finish snapshooter outdo the 
haughty expert in photography? It does 
not happen in the other branches of the 
picture-making arts. The answer is sim- 


By Ruth Bernhard 








ple—to the average judge of the ordinary 
contest the subject is the picture. He 
judges the model, not the picture. To 
him a crummy picture of a baby is better 
than a brilliant picture of an onion. In this 
he is in complete agreement with the gen- 
eral public, who, too, never looks at the 
how of a picture but only the what of it. 
Now there is no law that prevents the 
rank beginner with the box camera to 
pick a more ingratiating subject than the 
bewhiskered wizard of the darkroom can 
muster. Indeed the chances are that an 
average boy or girl will find a more pop- 
ular something-to-photograph than the 
man who worries so much about develop- 
ers and circles of confusion. So, nat- 
urally, the expert will take a back seat, 
if the amateur held his camera steady, 
kept the sun from the lens, and took an 
exposure reading. 

Yet the professional in general enjoys 
a better reputation for consistently re- 
liable work than the average amateur. 
This is because the pro can repeat his 
success, while the amateur usually can- 
not. The professional can work against 
all odds at all times as long as he can 
move. The amateur can make good only 
when his subject is right and his camera 
and photo-finisher don’t fail him. 

Let us make a more detailed compari- 
son between amateur and professional. 
Let us assume that both must make a 
picture of a lowly, trivial object, such as 
a half-crushed sea shell found on a beach. 

Let the professional be Ruth Bernhard, 
an intelligent, hard-working girl with an 
iron will, who gets more fun out of her 
work than the happiest amateur. 

What would an amateur do if given 
this broken shell to make a picture of 
it? He probably would wish that it was 
unbroken, since he has never seen pic- 
tures of broken shells before. If whole, 
he would pose it with a china plate stand- 
ing on edge, or else he would combine 
the shell with some other objects, more 
shells, flowers, fruit, bric-a-brac, to ap- 
proximate the appearance of some still 
life painting he has seen in a museum. 
If told that nothing but the shell should 
be included, except perhaps some sim- 
ple background paraphernalia, he prob- 
ably would say, “Well, I can make a good 
record of it, but not a picture,” remem- 
bering that some of the leading big-wigs 
in pictorialism insist on quite a collection 
of thingamabobs in a still life picture. 
(When a pictorialist says “picture,” it 
sounds like an Englishman saying “gen- 
tleman”—he knows what it is but cannot 
define it.) 

When Ruth Bernhard took a look at 
the shell, she said, “What a marvel!” She 
recognized it as a masterpiece of nature, 
such as Weston’s famous tree stump. The 
shell alone is a wonder of proportion, 
line, and shape, but the partial smash- 
ing revealed more beauty inside of it 
Ruth immediately visualized not a re- 
alistic representation of it but a sym- 
bolic one, representing not the shell itself 
but an unreal, unearthly, fantastic castle. 
So she proceded to carry out this idea. 
All she needed to do this was some sand, 
a smooth, white background, and two 
studio lamps. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Above: Comic expressions are easy to 
obtain, and lend a pleasant touch. Right: 
striking silhouettes often are possible 
when the light is too dim for other work. 





This cocker spaniel needs no coaching to 
take the lead role in a hunting picture. 


studies, and canine actors are no ex- 


7 Pea always make fascinating cine 


ception. In fact, so natural and re- 
vealing are some of their actions that en- 
tire reels can be built around one or more 
dogs, with the human element kept strictly 
in the background. 

Any movie camera which will shoot 
portraits of persons will work equally as 
well on dog close-ups. If your outfit is 
equipped with fast motion for ludicrous 
effects or slow motion for analyzing ac- 
ion, you can inject much greater variety 
into your film. A tripod and a 3” or 4” 
telephoto lens for extreme close-ups or 
for following dog action from remote dis- 
tances are also highly desirable in this 
sort of work. 

Suppose you work up a film under some 
such title as A Day in the Life of Bowser, 
or Fido’s 24 Hours. Set down on paper 
every possible sidelight or incident in the 
daily life of your pet. Naturally, you 
won't be able to complete the picture in 
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By ORMAL I. SPRUNGMAN 


Amateur Photographer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A feature movie centered around your faithful 
pet can be one of the most entertaining films 


in your collection. 


a single day, but the scene source list will 
give you a handy outline to follow. Think 
up new camera angles, and, instead of 
taking straight-on views, try vertical and 
worm’s eye shots from ground level to ac- 
centuate the size of smaller dogs. 

You might open with a long shot of a 
dimly-lighted dog house. Swing in for a 
close-up of the sign over the door: Be- 
ware of the Hound! Then pull back for 
a medium shot to show a young, droopy- 
eyed pup emerging from the opening. He 
yawns, stretches and starts the rounds of 
the neighborhood. Maybe he wanders 
over to the fish pool in the back yard to 
lap up some water. The goldfish swim up 
to nip his tongue. If you happen to have 
your camera handy at such a time, be 
sure to catch the bewildered look which 
often spreads over the faces of surprised 
canines. If no fish pool is handy, arrange 
for the dog to meet face-to-face with a 
frog or toad planted in the grass, and use 
a telephoto lens for the close-up view. 

Next, you might show fingers fetching 
the morning milk off the back steps. Then, 
with hand cupped to mouth, the mistress 
calls her pet. The pup’s ears prick up, 
and then there is a mad dash for the back 
door. To increase the speed of the run, 





You'll enjoy making it, too. 


shoot at 8 frames per second instead of 
the usual 16. Take an angle shot down 
at the hungry dog as he looks up, tail 
wagging. Finally, a plate full of food 
scraps is pushed out on the steps, and 
some close-up movies are made. 

Filming for the balance of the day will 
depend on personal tastes. A day at the 


beach or a picnic in the woods will carry 
enough doggy sidelights to promote good 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Careful use of natural lighting helps, 
as in this shot of a Malemute sled-dog. 











Society pages can use pictures of girls 
who are going away to school or college. 





SELL A PICTURE A DAY 
DURING SEPTEMBER 


By BRUCE W. MAIR 


Amateur Photographer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


You'll have plenty of ideas for salable photo- 
graphs when you've read this article. It contains 
practical advice on how to make your hobby pay. 


ANY an amateur photographer 
occasionally makes a profit on a 


picture by selling it to a friend 
or happening upon an unusual news shot 
which will sell to a newspaper. But few 
amateurs realize that a steady extra in- 
come of from $30 to $50 a month can be 
made with a minimum of time and effort. 

This extra activity need not interfere 
with a regular job, since likely shots may 
be planned beforehand and taken in spare 
moments or on holidays. Developing and 
printing may be done during your eve- 
nings. 

The reader may be somewhat skeptical 
as to the possibility of working up a sal- 
able picture idea daily for a solid month. 
With that in mind Id like to present a 
picture possibility for each day in the 
month of September; and any one of 
these potential sales might pay for the 
next month’s supply of film or for some 
badly needed accessory to your photo- 
graphic equipment. 


September 1: Why not try a series on 
signs of approaching fall, for a rotogra- 
vure section or your daily newspaper? 
Get some humor into it. Make a few shots 
of your neighbor coiling up his garden 





A shot like this one of the birthplace 
of Clarence Budington Kelland suggests 
similar landmarks for you to photograph. 


hose for the winter, or an exhibition of 
rakes before your local hardware store. 
Or a shot of a five-year-old holding a 
football and with an over-sized helmet 
cocked over one eye might be good. 


September 2: Has your local merchant 
conducted an unusual selling campaign, 
or enlarged his store? If he has, get his 
picture—it’s sure to go in the trade jour- 
nal published for his business. If he has 
enlarged his store, get a shot at that. 
If you can write passably, send a brief 
squib along with the picture. 


September 3: There must be a fox farm, 
duck farm, or some other unusual type of 
farm in your locality. Your local news- 
paper or a roto section probably will be 
glad to get an unusual shot of it. Of 
course, if you’re near a snake or lion 
farm, your chances are even better. 


September 4: Football practice should be 
starting at your local high school about 
now. Get a view shot of the season’s first 
work-out, and a couple of pictures of last 
year’s stars. The sports section of your 
local paper is the market here. 


September 5: Try some pictures of your 
friends’ children. If your shots are at all 
unusual you can get a good price. I 

now a man who takes pictures of every 
child in his neighborhood, once a year, on 
their birthdays. 


September 6: Is your local little theater 
group putting on a play? Contact them 
for shots of the rehearsals. You can 
make a series for posters, besides selling 
them to the newspapers. Also, get head 
and shoulder shots of the leading char- 
acters for the newspaper. And the act- 
ors frequently like to get pictures of 
themselves in costume. 


September 7: Check up: there’s probably 
a Youth Hostel movement in your local- 
ity. Get pictures of the different estab- 
lishments; several hikers with their bi- 
cycles, and the hostess of the place. 
Here’s another chance for a feature arti- 
cle to add to your income, if you can 
write with some clarity. 


September 8: Look up the oldest resi- 
(Continued on page 82) 





A college instructor plans a stage pro- 
duction. This shot sold to a newspaper. 
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Moments when you wait impatiently at a crossing may be en- 
livened by getting interesting shots of the railroad trains. 


5 


HEN you’re working against time 

WV on an automobile trip, you neces- 

sarily pass up many a fine pic- 
ture. And if you’re a photographic en- 
thusiast, this wasting of opportunities is 
annoying. But have you ever thought of 
taking pictures through the windshield of 
the car while traveling at a good clip? 

This practice may not be productive of 
any great number of salon possibilities, 
but it will certainly enable you to keep 
a satisfactory photographic record of 
the places you visit. You may see scores 
of breathtaking landscapes, impressive 
buildings, and other excellent camera 
subjects. If you are doing the driving, 
you had better watch the road ahead. 
But if you can put someone else behind 
the wheel, you may shoot to your heart’s 
content, regardless of how fast you go. 

The highway scenes reproduced here 
were shot through an automobile wind- 
shield while traveling at 50 miles, or 
more, per hour. Village and city views 
were snapped while the car was moving 
at the normal rate of speed for such con- 
ditions. Fast panchromatic filmpack was 
used, the lens was set at f 32 and the 
shutter at 1/200 second. 

If you have no particular plan or ob- 
ject in mind you will probably find it dif- 
ficult to choose from the many possibili- 
ties offered. If you travel a lot you might 
like to specialize on one type of picture and 
develop an interesting and valuable col- 
lection. Ribbons of concrete are certainly 
outstanding features of modern life. 
Along them you will find many subjects 

th as curves, overhead bridges (both 





The road ahead is always a fascinating subject, particularly 
when it is edged with trees or emphasized by roadside fences. 


THROUGH 
THE WINDSHIELD 











By BOB SALTER 


Photographs by the Author 


It isn't necessary to stop the car in order to get good 


pictures when motoring. You can learn to shoot as you 


go and thus snap many scenes you might otherwise miss. 


highway bridges and railway bridges), 
trees, signs, crossings, barns, roadside 
stands, odd gas stations, odd houses, 
clouds, streams, lakes, falls and, above 
all, interesting people. Highway scenes 
change; cars, busses, and trucks change, 
and in the years to come you may find 
that your highway pictures have a defi- 
nite historic value. 

Even if you take a trip on Sundays 
only, you can plan a different route each 





You may secure shots of unusual buildings 
as you are driving through strange cities. 





time, or study the familiar ones from dif- 
ferent angles and with new eyes. You can 
increase your enjoyment by consciously 
looking for interesting subjects of the 
kind suggested (even if you have no 
camera or expose no film). It is surpris- 
ing how many more things a person sees 
and how much “fuller” the trips become. 
On leisurely trips you can also snap the 
farm animals in the fields (with car 


(Continued on page 116) 


Bridges seen through your windshield are 
subjects for an interesting picture series. 








Even when reproduced, this depthograph 
scene seems to have a third dimension. 





The process gives a lifelike quality to 
the familiar "Whistler's Mother" theme. 


| THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
PICTURES 
| With the Depthograph 


by H. T. BRUCE 





ESPITE the numerous attempts in 
1) recent years to invent a workable 
means of obtaining photographic 

depth (aside from the old reliable stereo 
procedure), the fact is that the first suc- 
cessful experiment in this field dates back 
to 1896, when, in France, Bertier invented 
a device which gave the desired illusion. 
The method did not become practicable, 
however, until 1928, when Dr. C. W. 
Kanolt, for many years associated with 
the United States Bureau of Standards, 
patented his process which is known as 
depthography. For over ten years, there- 


The drawing below shows the method in 
which the motor moves the camera in an 
arc about the subject during exposure. 


| 
| 





Natural perspective appears in photographs made 


by this method, which has yet to be widely exploited. 


fore, three-dimensional photography has 
been successful and commercially usable 
without more than a comparative hand- 
ful of potential users being aware of its 
existence. 

Depthography transparencies undoubt- 
edly have been seen by most of you in 
showroom and display windows. As you 
passed the display you probably went 
back and walked by it again so as to ex- 
perience the unusual effect. 

The process produces the photographic 


A pair of eyes views the display stereo- 
scopically through a screen just as the 
camera does in photographing the subject. 




















illusion of depth on one plate. As you 
stroll past a depthographic transparency 
and look at it, you get an impression 
of perspective. This is brought about in 
the following way. The subject is photo- 
graphed from 75 to 100 times on a single 
plate. The camera moves in a prede- 
termined are around the subject matter. 
As it moves, the exposure is made 
through a screen, behind which a sensi- 
tized plate is shoved horizontally a micro- 
scopic distance at a time. This move- 
ment of the plate is synchronized with 
the movement of the camera. 

The average exposure for a plate is 
about 30 seconds, although the electric 
motor which moves the camera may be 
timed for any required exposure. The 
screen through which the sensitized 
plate is exposed is made up of alternate 
vertical opaque and transparent lines. 
The width of each line is about .025”, 
although the transparent lines are slightly 
narrower than are the opaque lines. 

The sensitized plate is moved hori- 
zontally behind this screen as the camera 
moves through its are around the subject, 
thus exposing through each transparent 
line a complete panorama of that portion 
of the subject then in view. When the 
negative has been developed and printed 
on a glass plate, it is viewed through a 
screen similar to the screen through 
which the original exposure was made. 
This screen, with its opaque and trans- 
parent lines, is placed a few thousandths 
of an inch in front of the printed trans- 
parency. When so placed, the screen 
eliminates all but two of the many views, 
or one for each eye. Thus stereoscopic 
principles are satisfied and the illusions 
of depth and solidity are produced. 

The camera, with its electric motor, 
mounting, and traversing apparatus may 
be seen in the studios of the Perser Cor- 
poration in New York City, where it is 
used for advertising illustration work and 
for other special assignments. It is a 
large camera, mounted so as to traverse 
a flat steel surface on rollers. To one 
side of the camera is an electric motor 
which moves the camera and its support- 
ing frame in an arc over the steel surface. 

The gearing is such that the arc may 
be graduated from 10° to 180°; the motor 
speed is so controlled that the camera 
may traverse its predetermined arc at 
any required exposure speed. By means 
of exceedingly accurate synchronization, 

(Continued on page 118) 


The screen through which the picture is 
taken is composed of vertical opaque and 
transparent lines, alternately spaced. 
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COCKTAIL SHAKER Makes 


EFFICIENT 


ENLARGER 


by ROBERT GRUNWALD 


Amateur photographer, Oak Park, Ill. 


Here's a clever darkroom accessory that mixes 


enlarging with fun. 


It produces excellent 


prints and is not at all difficult to build. 


answer to a photographer’s prayer. 

In designing it, many hours were 
spent studying both commercial and 
amateur enlargers in order that the ad- 
vantages of both types could be incor- 
porated into one that would be easy to 
build. 

Although clear drawings and photos 
are included in this article, detailed di- 
mensions are given only on the negative 
holder. It has been my experience that 
many readers use the ideas from con- 
struction articles rather than follow the 
dimensions accurately. If it is desired 
to copy this enlarger exactly, the dia- 
grams and photos are clear enough to 
serve this purpose. 

An aluminum cocktail shaker forms 
the lamphouse. It was chosen for several 
reasons. Because of its size it is very 
easy to mount the condensing lenses, and 
being aluminum it conducts the heat, 
making it unnecessary to build any light- 
tight ventilators. Besides its ideal shape 
it is cheap, costing only about 50 cents. 
In the photo showing the parts unassem- 
bled, parts 1 and 2 are the cocktail shaker. 

As a source of illumination an automo- 
bile headlight bulb is used. Because it 


"Tans sturdy 35 mm enlarger is the 
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Cross-section shows arrangement of parts 
numbered the same as in the photo, right. 


has a very compact filament it is very 
efficient. It is also cheap, easy to obtain, 
and the two 32-candle-power filaments 
give an excess of light allowing the en- 
larger lens to be stopped down whenever 
it is desired. The bulb is used with 
both filaments burning at the same time 
—not the usual practice, but it doesn’t 
seem to shorten the bulb life any. The 
bulb socket was purchased at an auto 
supply store. When you buy yours ask 


a 


the dealer to show you how to wire it so 
that both filaments will burn at once. 
This socket is mounted in a circular 
aluminum disk, which, in turn, is sup- 
ported from the cover of the shaker by 
a brass strap and a piece of threaded 
brass rod 4%” in diameter. These parts 
go to make up part 1. 

Part 2 consists of the bottom end of 
the shaker, which contains the condens- 
ing lenses and a piece of groundglass, 
necessary for even light distribution. The 
groundglass is easily cut into a circular 
disk by using a cardboard template and 
dime store glass cutter on both sides of 
the glass. The size of the condensing 
lenses depends on the size shaker used. 
It was found that the standard size of 
225” fits this shaker close enough. In 
order that the bottom condensing lens 
would lie flat on the bottom of the shaker, 
it was necessary to grind about %” off its 
edge. This grinding was done for 50 cents 
by a local optician but could easily be 
done at home, using an ordinary emery 
wheel with a stream of water flowing on 
the glass to keep it from heating and 
cracking. 

The bottom condensing lens is held by 
a wire ring to which two lugs are 
soldered, connecting the ring to the bolts 
immediately above the lens. These bolts 
are used to hold the bottom end of the 
shaker firmly into part 4 and also to 
allow the lamphouse to swing out in 
order that the bottom condenser can be 
cleaned. The top condenser is fitted into 
a tin sleeve on which the groundglass 
rests. The cross-section drawing shows 
the arrangement of these parts. 


Dimensions for the brass negative carrier. 














This 35 mm enlarger uses a 6-volt auto- 
mobile headlight bulb for illumination. 


The parts numbered 3 and 4 were made 
of 16-gauge galvanized sheet iron, and 
bent in an ordinary vise. The flat sur- 
faces were made flatter after bending by 
pounding with an ordinary wooden mal- 
let. It was found that the two pieces 
came easily out of a square foot of the 
metal which cost 15 cents. A hacksaw 
was used to cut out the pieces and the 
edges were filed smooth later. All holes 
were drilled before bending and the large 
holes were cut with an ordinary hand 
scroll saw. 

The negative holder, shown as part 6, 
is made of brass except for the thin top 
pieces which are made of phosphor- 
bronze sheeting. These pieces are used 
to provide spring tension on the edges 
of the negative, holding it flat in the car- 
rier. This holder can’t scratch the nega- 

(Continued on page 119) 


The unassembled parts are shown here and 
each referred to by number in the text. 
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Maurice Frink of Elkhart, Indiana, wins the first star this month for his pic- 
ture of a whirlpool of sorority girls .n a spiral staircase. The picture is a 
synchronized flash shot taken with a 4x5 Speed Graphic fitted with an f 4.5 
Zeiss Tessar lens and Mendelsohn Speedgun. Illumination was one Wabash 2A 
Superflash Bulb. Exposure was 1/25 second at f 22 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 


“ PICTURES 
FROM 
OUR 
READERS 





Candid shot by Stephen Mangan, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with a Maximar B on Agfa Superpan 


. Press film. Exposure 1/100 sec. at f 8. 


Taken with a Foth-Flex camera by Fred Raymond Gannaway of Dallas, Texas, shot 
E. Stevenson, Dayton, Ohio. Exposure: this with a Reflecta camera on Superpan 
Open flash, f 8, on Super Plenachrome. film at 1/25 second; aperture was f 5.6. 





Unusual picture by Alma Aldrich, Graf- 
ton, West Virginia. A split filter was 
used, the upper half being red and the 
lower half green. The picture was made 
with a 4x5 view camera on Eastman 
Panatomic-X. Exposure '/2 sec. at f 32. 





Taken by William E. Snead, Pueblo, Colo., 
on Superpan Press with a Voigtlander Fo- 
cusing Brilliant. Exp. 1/300 sec., f 8. 


“Hold Tight,” by E. D. Heath of Kansas 
City, Mo. Made on Safety Ortho Press 
with a Speed Graphic, 1/500 sec., f 5.6. 


This striking picture entitled, ‘(Desert Road,” was taken by Dorothy 
Clayton of Needles, Calif. It was shot through a K-2 filter with a 
Zeiss Ikoflex. Exposure was 1/25 sec. at f 22, on Superpan Press. 


“Look What I Did!” by William Trebilcock of 
Marquette, Mich., is awarded the star for being 
the second best picture submitted to this depart- 
ment this month. The picture was taken with a 
Korelle Reflex camera on Eastman Super-XX film. 
Exposure was 1/50 second at f 3.5 in sunlight. 
Excellent photography and a good quality of human interest 


Photo by Warren Kalder, Eugene, Shot with a Hawkeye by John combine to make this a good picture typical of amateur work. 


Oregon. Taken with a home-made J. S. Shrader, Freeland, Pa., at 
4x5 view camera on Ultra Pan- 1/25 second at the smallest 
chro Press, 1/25 second at f 8. stop. Taken on Verichrome film. 


This splendid shot was taken by William 
Andrick of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., with a 
Kodak Special Six-20 camera. Exposure was 
1/100 second at f 16 on Eastman Super-XX. 


Good action shot by Dick Snyder of Fair- 
field, Conn., with an Ihagee camera at 
1/250 sec., f 6.3, Super-XX, green filter. 


Above: “Thrill,” taken by Marvin Epstein, 
Sharon, Pa., with a Kodak Duo-620 camera 
on Super-XX. Exposure 1/500 sec. at f 5.6. 


Right: Photo by J. G. Decker, Marshall, 
Mich., with Hawkeye box camera, 
Pan, 1/50 sec., through yellow sunglasses. 
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A Safe Footswitch 
for Enlarger Control 











ASILY made of materials obtained 
mostly from the dime store, this 
footswitch combines the convenience of 
toe-tip control for the enlarger with the 
ruggedness essential to continued and 























The above photograph and diagram show 
A, attachment plug; B, receptacle for en- 
larger baseboard; and C, push switch. 


safe use of an electrical device subject to 
hard wear. The parts needed to build the 


switch are: 

1—3” round or octagonal outlet box 

1—blank cover for above 

1—porcelain bushing for 2” knockout 

1—rubber attachment plug 

1—bakelite receptacle designed to mount 
on wall or baseboard with surface wir- 
ing. 

10’ or more of No. 14 rubber covered 
parallel cord. (NOTE: Be sure to get 
the kind of cord that has tough all- 
rubber insulation which will stand be- 
ing kicked around the floor. Look for 
the label that signifies inspection by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Do not use 
ordinary lamp cord.) 

1—110-volt, momentary contact, normally 
off, single pole switch. This is the most 
important part of the footswitch. It is 
a standard unit obtainable at electrical 
supply stores. For longest service, get 
the type of switch that has a metal 
plunger to stand the hard wear it will 


zet. 

Assembly of these parts is easy. First 
mount the switch on the cover by drilling 
a hole in the center of the cover and 
fastening the switch in place with the 
nuts that come with it. Next, install the 
porcelain bushing in any one of the side 
knockouts of the outlet box and draw the 
cord in through the bushing. After tying 
a knot in the cord so it cannot pull out 
of the box, connect the wires to the switch 
terminals and fasten the box cover in 
place. 

Now, decide where on the enlarger 
baseboard you want to have the recepta- 
cle (or socket for enlarger plug) 
mounted, and see how much cord is 
needed to reach from the receptacle to 
the floor location of the footswitch. Cut 
one wire of the parallel cord at the re- 
ceptacle location and connect the ends of 
this wire to the screw terminals of the 
receptacle. As the photograph shows, the 
other wire of the parallel cord is carried 
right through the receptacle without be- 
ing connected to anything. 

Screwing the receptacle to the base- 
board of the enlarger completes the job 
so that when the enlarger plug is inserted 
in this receptacle and the plug at the end 
of the footswitch cord is plugged into an 
electric light outlet the enlarger lamp will 
be lighted only when you press your foot 
on the switch—Clarence W. Metcalf, 
Sharon, Mass. 


Speedy Print Production 
CCASIONALLY circumstances arise 
in which you want, as quickly as 
possible, a print from a negative you’ve 
just exposed. Here are some tips which 
will speed up production. 

If your regular developer is slow-act- 
ing, this one used in press work gives 
excellent results and produces grain fine 
enough for ten-diameter enlargements: 
metol 4 grams, sulphite 65 grams, hydro- 
quinone 2 grams, borax 7.5 grams, water 
1000 cc. Develop 3 minutes at 68° F. A 
quick rinse, and the film goes into a fresh 
fixing bath for 6 to 8 minutes. Wash 5 
or 6 minutes under a spray of water to 
remove the hypo, or you can make your 
print or enlargement first and wash the 
negative afterward. 

In either case there’s no need to wait 
for the negative to dry. Cover the emul- 
sion side with unwrinkled cellophane, 
thin celluloid, or Kodapak, excluding all 
air bubbles, and put it in your printer 
or enlarger. The emulsion will be un- 
harmed if the fixing bath was strong 
enough to harden it properly, and if it 
is not allowed to become overheated. The 
cellophane should be removed before the 
negative dries, and can be peeled off eas- 
ily if soaked in water for a minute. 

The print will be completely fixed 
within two minutes if your acid hypo is 
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fresh and full-strength. Washing time 
will be greatly reduced if you immerse 
the fixed print for one minute in a fresh 
1% solution of sodium carbonate. A 
stronger solution or a long immersion 
should not be used or the whiteness of 
the paper may be affected. Ten to 15 
minutes in a good print washer will then 
remove the hypo. 

Soak the washed print for about a min- 
ute in methyl alcohol. The paper will 
have a transparent appearance when sat- 
urated. Squeegee it to a ferrotype plate— 
face down if glossy, face up if matte— 
and heat the plate moderately. 

If your solutions are ready for use and 
you work efficiently, 45 minutes or less 
is sufficient from camera to dried print.— 
Bruce Cole, Clarinda, Ia. 


Portrait Attachment Uses 

PORTRAIT attachment slipped over 

your enlarger lens will permit you 
to make big enlargements without mov- 
ing the lamphouse to the top of the post. 
Frequently you can avoid the bother of 
having to print on the floor or on the wall 
by employing this accessory. Movie fans 
will find that a portrait attachment will 
do wonders with 8 and 16 mm projectors, 
causing them to cast a much bigger image 
than normally—James E. Martenhoff, 


Malverne, N. Y. 
















AW, COME 
ON, LET'S CALL 
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COTTON 


me ta Bia " 


IN 1847 SCHONBEIN AND BOTTCHER 



















DISCOVERD GUN COTTON— GUN COTTON, 
MADE OF COTTON, NITRIC es AND 
SULPHURIC ACID, MADE A GREAT 
CHANGE IN PHOTOGRAPHY — FOR IN 
18449 MAYNARD OF BOSTON FOUND 
THAT GUN COTTON COULD BE 
DISSOLVED IN A MIXTURE OF ALCOHOL 
~ AND ETHER TO PRODUCE A VISCID 
SUBSTANCE THAT WAS TO BECOME 
KNOWN AS COLLODION——— 





GUSTAVE LE GRAY, WHO MADE 
SEVERAL. IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
CALOTYPE PROCESS SEEMS 

TO HAVE BEEN THE FIRST TO 
SUGGEST THE USE OF COLLODION 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY — IN 1@50 
ROBERT BINGHAM, ASSISTANT TO FARADAY. 
SUGGESTED IN A BOOK THE USE OF COLLODION 
IN PLACE OF ALBUMEN—— 
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Print Criticthuch 





The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical 
data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. We regret that 


we cannot criticize prints by mail, nor can we return prints submitted to this department. 


G. G. M., Berkeley, Calif —While your 
letter states that you purposely maneu- 
vered your boat around so that the bridge 
span would cut across the background of 





Photo by G. G. M. 


Left: Sketch shows the 
effect of a simple back- 
ground and a slightly 
different camera angle. 


your picture, the 
span might better 
have been omitted 





here. It distracts attention from the 
main subject by spoiling the pleasing 
simplicity you almost obtained. The dis- 


torted rendition of the figure resulted 
from a combination of your camera an- 
gle and your proximity to the subject. 
The effect you were after might better 
have been achieved by maintaining a low 
camera position but getting further away 
from the subject. You would have got 
a proportionately smaller figure image on 
your negative by so doing, but upon be- 
ing enlarged by projection the figure 
would have been more normally propor- 
tioned. It might have been a little bet- 
ter to have the subject looking elsewhere 
than directly into the lens. The fact that 
the sky is nicely toned down although 
no filter was used indicates the improve- 
ment in balance of modern film emul- 
sions, but a filter is still recommended. 


M. §., Chicago, Ill——The first thing to 
be noticed in this print is that all of the 
vertical lines lean toward the left. To 











Photo by M. S. 


some degree this is due to natural distor- 
tion resulting from your having shot to- 
ward the building from a comparatively 
low position. But the main cause was 
that you failed to hold the camera level 
as you snapped the picture. You should 
look carefully into the viewfinder of 
your camera, making sure that what you 
see there is what you want in your pic- 
ture. The way in which the top of the 
classic facade of the building has been 
chopped off is not pleasing, and it might 
have been better to make this a vertical 
shot. The figure which you apparently 
intended to be the main subject is almost 
lost amid the strong architectural details 
which surround it. This impression is 
heightened by the way in which the fig- 
ure and the background blend. And this, 
in turn, results to some extent from the 
similarity in tone between the figure and 
the building. What little contrast there 
was has been lessened by the dull light- 
ing that prevailed. : 

E. E. A., Detroit, Mich.—The main vir- 
tue of this print is its crisp tonal ny- 
The lighting is fairly satisfactory, al- 
though the face might have been lit a 
trifle less strongly with good results. As 
in the case of most indoor amateur por- 
traits which come to our attention, back- 
ground and composition are the major 





Photo by E. E. A. 


points of criticism. The background here 
is highly disturbing, since it consists 
mainly of a dark oe (which appears 
to be growing out of the subject’s head), 
a lacy curtain, and a patch of wall. All 
three of these areas contrast one with 
another. The tone of the wall indicates 
that it might have been used success- 
fully as a background. It is neutral, and 
might have made the subject stand out 
nicely. Seating the subject on a massive 
upholstered chair is not usually sound 
portrait practice. especially when the 
chair has lace tidies and an antimacas- 
sar on it such as seen in your print. 
These pieces of lace merely supply more 
confusing detail to detract from your 
subject. The pose here is not a good one, 
being rather stiff and self-conscious. And 
by cutting off the field of view slightly 
below the subject’s knees you introduced 
a rather cramped feeling in the picture. 
If possible you should have placed the 
camera somewhat nearer the subject. 
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Photo by J. K. D. 


J. K. D., Ysleta, Ter—The view you 
have selected here is potentially a good 
picture subject, the main difficulty with 
your handling of it being that you un- 
derexposed the shot considerably. As a 
result of this the foliage shows little or 
no detail (especially in the distance), 
but appears as a dark, dense mass. By 
using a filter and expcging properly you 
might have obtained some texture and 
tonal shading in the foliage and caught 
interesting highlights on the water. Also, 
a filter would have brought out the 
clouds which are just barely evident in 
your original print. 

* ok ak 

G. G. L., Marshall, Minn.—A profes- 
sional photographer would not have shot 
this picture at f 11 at 1/25 second, as you 
did. The exposure itself was perfect, as 
evidenced by the excellent quality of your 
print. But at f 11 there was sufficient 
depth of field to allow the rather dis- 
tracting background to be in focus sharp- 
ly enough to blend with your subject. 
With as much light as you had here you 
should have used a —_ diaphragm stop 
and faster shutter speed, thereby blurring 
the background. 








Photo by G. G. L. 
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E. B., Chicago, Ill. Is it highly important that each 
of two stereoscopic prints have the same tone? That 
is, does it matter if one is darker than the other? 


\NSWER While some workers feel that it 
is important to have the two prints com- 
posing a stereoscopic pair identical in tone, 
others do not. In fact, many stereo workers 
purposely print one of the pictures darker 
than the other, so that detail both in the 
shadows and in the highlights will be appar- 
ent when the pictures are viewed through 
the stereoscopic viewer. 


W. |., Brooklyn, N. Y. Please explain the functions 
of the acetic acid stop bath and the plain hypo 
solution. 


ANSWER: The use of an acetic acid bath 
in printing stops developer action quickly 
and uniformly, thus preventing streaks or 
stains caused by uneven cessation of devel- 
opment. It also neutralizes the alkalinity 
of the developer in which the print has been 
saturated, and this function tends to prolong 
the life of the hypo bath. Space will not 
permit any detailed explanation of the func- 
tion of the hypo solution. Briefly, its pur- 
pose is to remove the unexposed silver in a 
print or film after development and so pro- 
duce a negative or a positive image which 
will be permanent and no longer sensitive to 
light 


S. A., Williamsport, Pa. One of my friends uses a 
ground wire between his enlarger and a nearby ra- 
diator pipe. He claims this reduces the dust prob- 
lem during enlarging. Is this true? 


ANSWER: Yes. By grounding the enlarger 
during use you get rid of much of the static 
electricity which accumulates from friction 
between lamp house and upright, negative 
and carrier, etc. Static tends to attract dust 
particles to the enlarger, and when it is 
eliminated you will find that considerably 
less dust will settle on your negatives or on 
the negative carrier. Be sure to disconnect 
the ground wire when the enlarger is not in 
use, since It Increases to some extent the 
danger of injuring the enlarger should light- 
ning strike nearby \ spring clamp is useful 
for connecting the ground wire to the en- 
larger, and permits the connection to be 
broken quickly. In use, fasten the ground 
Wire clamp to the metal enlarger upright. 


E. G. B., Louisville, Ky. |! overheard an acquaint- 
ance say that when using a miniature camera he 
preferred his telephoto lens for portrait work. Is 
this statement logical, and if so, why? 


ANSWER: The statement is entirely logical, 
It's a good idea to “fill the negative” when 
shooting portraits with a small camera, in 
order that a minimum amount of enlarge- 
ment will be required in making a fair-sized 
print, such as an 8x10 You can fill the 
negative with a standard lens, but this neces- 
sitates working so close to the subject that 
the latter's facial characteristics are apt 
to appear out of proportion. For example, 
the subject's nose may appeal much too 
large if the picture is taken head on. Using 


i telephoto lens in such instances enables 
you to take the picture from a considerable 
distance and still obtain a comparatively 


large negative image which will be free 
from distortion 


L. M. K., Ashland, Wis. When normal exposure with- 
out a filter is f 8 at 1/200 sec., what is the correct 
exposure with a filter having a 4x factor? | want 
to leave the diaphragm set at f 8. 


ANSWER Without adjusting the diaghrapm 
you must use a shutter speed one-quarter as 
fast as required for a normal exposure with- 
out tilter when a 4x filter is used. In this 
case you would reduce the speed from 1/200 


SEK to 1/50 sec 


M. A. H., Lake Forest, Ill. Please tell me what is 
meant by ‘'silver-loading'' a developer, and what 
the purpose is. 


ANSWER: When a developing solution has 
been used a few times a certain amount of 
silver bromide is dissolved therein The 
physical action which results has been found 
to have a beneticial effect on the grain 
quality in negatives developed in this “load- 


ed’ developer. There are various ways in 
which a batch of developer may be loaded 
with silver Perhaps the ensiest is to 
develop therein a few pieces of scrap film 


(Continued on page 99) 








Letters to 


the Editor 





Dear Sir: 

.. . During my last visit to the New 
York World’s Fair, I was informed by one 
of the police officers on one of the avenues 
that movie cameras were not allowed At 
the time I was using a Zeiss Ikonta B, 
bearing not the least resemblence to any 
home movie camera I ever saw. 

Is it not about time that the restrictions 
on amateur photography at the Fair are 
listed and made public? 

ALLEN H. BERRY 
Toms River, N. J. 
@ In reply to Mr. Berry’s letter and a num- 
ber of similar letters, we are publishing the 
following regulations furnished by the New 
York World's Fair.—Eb. 

“Visitors are permitted to use small hand 
cameras on the Fair Grounds without spe- 
cial permission except in the international 
area 

“Still cameras of any description may be 
used with or without tripods, but motion 
picture cameras may not be operated with 
tripods or other rests. 

“No motion picture camera using film 
wider than 16 mm is permitted on the Fair 
Grounds. 

“Special permission may be granted to 
amateur photographers to take pictures in 
the international area upon application to 
the Commissioner General in charge of the 
respective foreign government or his duly 
authorized representative.” 

KATHERINE B. GRAY 
Information Service 
World's Fair, New York 


Dear Sir: 

Permit me to thank you personally and 
to compliment the article entitled Learn to 
Vake Good Prints in the May and June 
numbers of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. This 
is exactly the kind of article in which I 
think many of your subscribers are vitally 
interested. 

May I call to your attention the blue ton- 
ing formula, Solution No. 1, on page 98 of 
the June issue? This calls for 15 grams of 
gold chloride. Should not the word grams 
be grains? 

JAMES W. RICKEY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
@ You are right, an error slipped into the 
formula. It should read 15 grains.—Eb. 
Dear Sir: 

How did you come to select Bob Ritchie’s 
color photograph for your July cover? It is 
a fearful and wonderful picture of a young 
lady! She seems to have a beard and her 
lovely face is encased in a seemingly hard, 
unyielding band which, I suppose, is meant 
for hair. The leash, or whatever jit is grow- 
ing out of her throat just below the whis- 
kers, would normally have some kind of 
support Altogether a wonderful inspi- 
ration for your amateur readers—and the 
composition ! Oh my!...I1 had almost 
given up but after this I conclude there is 
hope, even for me. 

J. M. SMALL 
East Orange, N. J. 
e Sorry that you did not like our cover. 
We thought it was very attractive as did a 
great many of our readers. However, you 
make some interesting points.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 
eons We find that many times when we 
look at prints in publications like yours 
we can’t always agree with the decisions 
made that the print is good or bad. Can we 
have more information on just what the 
good or bad features are in prints that are 
so judged? 
C. I. McCLURE, Secy. 
Marietta Camera Club 
Marietta, Ohio 
e In concrete cases we probably could give 
you the information. In general, we would 
have to write a treatise on esthetics.—Eb. 





Dear Sir: 

Doubtless you have observed the activity 
among the associations of professional pho- 
tographers in various states who advocate 
and are endeavoring to have state laws 
passed to regulate the practice of photog- 
raphy. 

Having read the text of several of these 
laws, I have come to the conclusion that 
they work no benefit, in the real sense, 
either to the professional or amateur pho- 
tographer. In fact they would make it a 
criminal offense for anybody without a li- 
cense obtained from a “State Board,” after 
an examination, to solicit business or to sell 
pictures except casually 

They may help to prevent some amateurs 
from selling their work but this amateur 
business is mainly the sale of pictures to 
publications or to buyers whose patronage 
the studio would not get anyhow... 

HARRY JENKINS 
Evanston, Ill. 
e@ It is indeed gratifying to hear such words 
from a professional photographer and mem- 
ber of The Photographers Association of 
America.—ED. 


Dear Sir: 

In the Questions and Answers column of 
the August issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
you advised that the photographing of 
U. S. stamps was illegal... It is now 
legal to photograph stamps provided the 
illustrations are less than three-quarter, or 
more than one and one-half the linear di- 
mensions of the original, such photographs 
to be used only by stamp collectors .. . 

Cc. H. DESBRAW 
Rochester, N. Y. 
e The ruling you quote refers not to snap- 
ping stamps but their actual reproduction 
in print.—Eb. 
Dear Sir: 

I have taken POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for 
several months and should like to congratu- 
late you on a really useful and interesting 
publication which is far in advance of any 
English photographic magazine that I have 
seen ... Somehow the English don’t seem 
to think that the amateur is capable of do- 
ing anything himself—at any rate they don't 
give him as much help as POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY does... 
ARTHUR G. INSKIPP 

Shoreham-by-Sea, 
Sussex, England 
@ POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is’ “popular,” 
uses human language but does not try to 
“write down” to its readers.—Eb. 








Dear Sir: 
My experience in photographing Ringling 
Brothers-Barnum and Bailey 
Circus was exactly opposite 
to that of Bill Cadmus and 











toger Franke when it played 
here on June 18th. Not only 
was I allowed to photograph 
the show in its every phase 
but [I was courteously as- 
sisted by the personnel at 
least four’ times. For in- 
stance: I was royally invited 
by the guard of “Gargantua” 
to step inside the rope and 
up to the cage to get a better 
shot! 

My friends also report sim- 
ilar courtesies, even to the 
extent of some of the actors 
posing for them. 

I wonder if your letter of 
June 6th caused a change in 
attitude? 

ROBERT SPENGLER 

Defiance, Ohio 
@® We have had no definite 
word to the effect that our 
letter had anything to do 
with increased courtesies to 
amateurs but we are indeed 








"You take the front half and I'll take the back half and we'll tie. c#se. 


paste ‘em together." 


happy to learn that such is 
Let us caution all 
amateurs to respect such 
courtesies.—Eb. 
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A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 


Yew Tricks FOR CAMERA OWNERS... 


Making Leaf Prints 

AKING photographic prints of 
leaves is fascinating, and permits 
study and classification of trees as well 
as forms and types 
of their foliage. As 
a hobby, one may 
collect prints of 
leaves from famous 
trees, or trade 
prints with ama- 
teurs in many lands. 
Ordinary leaf 
prints can be made 
on regular contact 
paper. A short ex- 
posure gives silhou- 
ette outlines; long exposure brings out 
the delicate tracery of veins. In printing 
heavy leaves the faster bromide papers 
can be used. By toning finished prints 
one may get brown, orange, green, or red 
tones. If the print is made on single- 
weight paper it may be used as a paper 
negative to produce a positive. But I 
prefer the straight print with the dark 
background and light leaf—Coursin 

Black, Byron Center, Mich. 





Typical leaf print. 


Exposure Record on Packs 

JSERS of filmpack cameras may keep 
U track of exposures and other useful 
Informa- 


data on the tabs of the pack. 
tion written on the 
black paper with 
ordinary pencil is 
legible enough, but 
the use of a white 
album pencil makes 
data more easily 
read. The tabs need 
not be torn off, but 
may be held flat on 
the back of the camera or adapter by a 
rubber band snapped around the edge. 
The tabs are torn off when the film is 
developed and then filed, or the data en- 
tered in a book. The brand of film is 
printed on the tab along with the number 
which corresponds to the number printed 
on the edge of the film to which it is 
attached —Evan Wright, Topeka, Kan. 


fi 


Data is recorded 
on paper tab. 


Improved Viewfinder 

ye using the frame finder for 
action subjects, extreme care must 

be taken to avoid cutting off a portion of 
the picture area 
cross-sighting 
which might be 
caused by not hold- 
ing the camera ex- 
actly level. Here is 
a simple device that es 


i = 
* 
Fess 


completely elimi- 
nates this trouble by 
giving you a front Pen-clip sight. 





sight and showing 

the exact center of the frame. It con- 
sists of a post and knob like a gun-sight, 
and an old fountain pen clip will be 





found perfect for the job. It is attached 
to the center of the name plate with one 
very small screw and a tiny thin washer 
between it and the camera. 

When not being used the post folds 
down neatly, and is raised up for use as 
shown in the illustration. Just sight 
your action over the knob and you have 
it dead center, with no more amputated 
arms, legs, or heads. If you try it once 
you will never be without it. While de- 
signed primarily for my Korelle Reflex, 
the principle can be readily adapted to 
any camera equipped with a frame finder. 
—Gilbert J. Crook, Toronto, Can. 


Washing Roll Film 

ITH a modern roll film developing 

tank, the negatives are washed 
more efficiently and in less time with a 
small rubber hose 
attached to the 
water faucet. Wind 
a strip of rubber 
tape around the 
free end of the hose 
so that it may be 
plugged into the 
hollow core of the 
reel as shown, and 
force the water to 
circulate through the coiled film. The 
pressure of the water is enough to flush 
out all traces of hypo, and the washing 
time is relatively short—Kenneth Mur- 
ray, Colon, Mich. 


Protect Glass Graduate 

SQUARE of 14” thick sponge rub- 

ber having a hole in its center will 
serve as a safety collar to protect a 
glass graduate from 
breaking whenever of 
it topples over. The 
size of the hole is 
determined by the 
diameter of the 
graduate, and the 
size of the square 
is determined in 
like manner. The 
50 ce graduate in 
the illustration has a diameter of 1 inch. 
The piece of sponge rubber is 2 inches 
square. For larger graduates the square 
of rubber should be cut so as to allow 
more than 12” between the edge of the 
hole and the edge of the square, the 
larger vessels needing more of a cushion 
to keep them from breaking.—D. W. 
Williamson, Chicago, III. 





Hose in reel core. 





<> 


Protective collar. 


Renewing Ferrotype Tins 

F your ferrotype plates are becoming 

so badly scratched you’re planning to 
discard them, try polishing them with 
Duco wax. It seems to fill in the 
scratches and makes them almost as good 
as new. Im still using some which re- 
ceived that treatment more than 6 months 
ago.—Bruce Cole, Clarinda, Iowa. 
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Salon Carrying Case 
CONVENIENT and low cost carry- 
ing case for your salon prints on 

16” x20” mounts may be made easily 
from 1/16” paper templet board, press 
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board, or any similar stiff material which 
is usually stocked by paper houses. Two 
boards, each measuring 18” x 22” will ac- 
commodate the 16” x 20” mats nicely. The 
edges of the board can be finished neatly 
with 34” Scotch tape. Just inside this 
tape binding along one side of each board 
punch a number of 3/16” holes, centered 
about 2” apart. By means of these holes 
the two boards may be laced together; be 
sure to leave enough slack so the two 
leaves can open without binding against 
each other. Punch additional holes near 
the remaining edges of the boards to en- 
able laces to be inserted there also. 

If you so desire, you may letter your 
name and address neatly on the outside 
of the case, after which the entire case 
may be given a coat of some good water- 
proof spar varnish. This useful accessory 
should not cost you more than a few 
cents, and will save any amount of fuss- 
ing around with wrapping paper and 
string.—John B. Smiley, Lancaster, N. Y. 


A 3-in-| Safelight 
N inexpensive and simple safelight 
for all types of film and paper can 
be made easily from three of the tubular 
ice cream cartons 
obtainable at the 
drug store. An 
electrical socket is 
fitted into the lid of 
one of the contain- 
ers simply by cut- 
ting the lid to re- 
ceive the socket 
snugly. A hole is 
cut in the bottom of the carton also, and 
covered with colored paper or some safe- 
light glass; thus you obtain the colors you 
desire. (Red, orange, and green are the 

most commonly needed colors.) 

Next, wrap the carton with black pa- 
per such as is used in packaging enlarg- 
ing paper and film. This may be glued 
or taped, or it may be held in place 
with rubber bands. When you wish to 
change the color of your safelight, merely 
remove the carton from the lid in which 
the light socket is fixed and substitute 
another carton. The proper wattage for 
the lamp bulb you use will be determined 
to some extent by the density of the pa- 
per or glass you use in the bottom of 
the carton, although a 15-watt frosted 
bulb will generally do. You can easily 
test each color for its intended use by 
leaving a piece of sensitized paper or 
film exposed to the safelight for 5 or 10 
minutes. Development will then show 
whether it is safe for the material tested. 
—J. H. Weaver, Bristow, Okla. 





Complete assembly 











MOVIE MAKERS will find outstanding fea- be 
tures in the new Cinea film splicer which 
has been designed to eliminate lost motion 
and wasted time in 
making 16 mm and 8 
mm splices. Con- 
structed of metal] 
throughout, it is pre- 
cision-made and au- 





DE NOTES AND N. 


ESPONDING to the demand for a wide- AN IMPROVED heavy-duty type photoflood 
Age angle lens for 8 mm Filmo cameras, Bell control switch has been introduced by the 






























































& Howell announce the Hyper Cinor Lens Lafayette Camera Corp. It is capable of tomatically assures 
Attachment which controlling a group of 2, 3, or 4 lamps draw- accuracy of align- 
serves two valuable ing total power up to 2,400 watts. The unit ment and spacing. It 
f purposes. It doubles consists of a steel box 4” square by 2” high, allows the splicing of 
| the lens angle, so with “Hi-Lo” toggle switch lever on top and 16 mm sound as well 
that the area photo- a pair of outlets on each of two sides. It is as silent film. The 
graphed is twice as finished in neat crackle gray and equipped Cinea has provision 
i wide and twice as with rubber-covered, heavy-duty line cord Cinea Splicer of easy attachment 
long as with the nor- and plug. Further information may be ob- to any ‘editing board 
mal lens, and also in- tained from Lafayette Camera Corp., 100 There are two models, one for 16 mm sound 
cludes —_—— for Sixth Ave., New York City. and silent film only, which sells for $9.50 
focusing. When nor- . ‘ 8 in addi. 
mal use of the lens is_ TO COMPLETE their line of Imperial pho- fhe qther. model handles § mm film in addi- 
Hyper Cinor desired the attach- tographic thermometers, Chess United Co. for $10.00. For additional information write 
ment is unscrewed have added a new stainless steel tray ther- to the national distributor, American Bolex 
and removed easily. The Hyper Cinor Lens mometer. It is engraved with a specially Co., Inc., 155 East 44th St.. New York City 
i Attachment is supplied in models for the prepared acte-aiiel -_ a _— ne os :  S y. 
i Taylor-Hobson %”, f 2.5 lens used on Filmo is permanently baked into the stainless ~RECISION- arging ; ’ 
8's, and for the T-H 1”, f 2.7 and B. & H. steel plate. The thermometer is priced at tence lage Menge Fa Ml ee 
Lumax 1” lenses for 16 mm Filmos. For 45c and can be obtained from dealers or has just been announced by the Advance 
prices and further information address Bell direct from Chess United Co., Emmet Build- Electric Co., manufacturers and distributors 
& Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- ing, Madison Ave. at 29th St., New York of Falck Miniature Enlargers. An entirely 
cago, Ill. City. new design in lamp house construction, mi- 
Tr yr andas safe- 
AN ADDITION to the Argus line is an- THE SECOND of two all-expense, 11-day Sor leek ensaeindnaes — 
nounced. It is the Model C3, similar to the vacation cruises of the St. Lawrence River separation are among the features of this 
C2 but with built-in flash synchronization. and Saguenay, planned especially for cam- product. Employing the double condenser 
The camera will sell for $30.00 complete era fans, leaves New York on August 19th. illuminating system, combined with pol- 
with battery case and reflector which plugs The tour is under the leadership of John H. ished reflector and opal glass diffusing glass 
| into the camera to establish electrical con- Kiem, photographic instructor, consultant, the entire lamp house may be turned com- 
nections. Owners of the Argus C2 can have and artist. Further_information may _ be pletely to one side of the carriage to allow 
their cameras changed over to the C3 by obtained direct from Mr. Kiem, Short Hills, an unobstructed view of negative carrier 
the manufacturer. Further information can N. J., or J. J. Daly, Canada Steamship and film. Further information and litera- 
be obtained from your Argus dealer or from Lines, 535 Fifth Ave. Ne w York City. ture may be obtained from Advance Electric 
International Research Corp., Ann Arbor, on 26 7 9 3 ; Ancelea 
Mich. A SELECTED assortment of Gross Photo €0,, Dept. T., 1260 W. 2nd St., Los Angeles 
Mounts made to meet we Cag ad. sane age ert Cali 
| A FULL range of Dallmeyer lenses, includ- is now being made available through photo “NM PIPIITAR a , y 
ing both standard and telephoto models, will supply stores. If your local dealer cannot cyte tg AN a gore — its 
soon be available from dealers throughout supply you, a sample assortment will be cee” sneieines of stereoscopic photographs 
the country, according to Medo, American sent direct from the factory for $1.00 post- 10), recently been appointed. Raygram! 
distributor Lenses will be supplied which paid. A circular listing mounts most gen- 425 Fourth Ave.. New York has been p- 
are suitable for almost all popular makes erally used in amateur work is also avail- pointed astern distributor for this and 
of cine cameras as well as interchangeable- able free. Write to Gross Photo Supply Co., other products made by ¢ ‘ommonweailth 
lens still cameras Literature may be ob- 1501 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio, for Cir- Manufacturing Corp. Cincinnati, O. Nor- 
tained from your dealer or from Medo, 15 cular B-9. man-Willets, Inc., 318 W. Washington St. 
West 47th St., New York City. : , ‘ . Chicago, Ill, has taken on this line in the 
A NEW reversible film for use in Double 8 Chicago territory 
A COMPLETE price list of color materials, cameras, Twin Eight Hypan, has just been ii a 
published by Willoughbys, is just off the added to the line of Agfa motion picture AN OPPORTUNITY to make money taking 
press Also available is a 16-page catalog films. This new emul- photographs and developing them into 
showing amateur and professional salon ex- sion is three _times Christmas cards is offered in the form of ™ 
hibition mounts and folders. A copy of faster than Agfa sin- Photo-Greet Christmas Cards. These are 
these publications may be had on request to gle 8 mm films and smartly designed French Fold Style cards 
Willoughbys, 110 West 32nd St., New York combines exception- to which snapshots are quickly and easily 
Cit) ally fine grain and attached. One may produce greetings which 
Se te : ; brilliance with very present a personal touch and which are dif- 
} A CONVENIENT projection slide with spe- high speed. It pro- ferent from the general run Full details 
\ cial provision made for recording and class- vides a balanced pan- and samples will he sent free. Address your 
ifving the dates and names of negatives has chromatic color sen- letter to Franklin Greeting ‘Card Ca. 1056 
| been introduced by G. Gennert, Ine., 20 sitivity that makes East 47th St.. Chicago ll. i 
West 22nd St., New York City. This new Twin Eight Hypan it suitable for use in nn : re, oe Pea 
slide, known as the Dated Slide-O-Mat, of- daylight or artificial THE OPENING of a new school in photog- 
| fers ease of operation with no taping, bind- light, a wide latitude, unusual | resolving raphy under the personal direction of Dr. 
} ing, or pasting required The neg: ative is power, and brilliant gradation. Twin Right Richard Bettini, Dean of the School, is an- 
i placed between glasses, the frame slid into Hypan Reversible is supplied in 25 ft. spools nounced by The Adams Institute Occupy- 
} place, and it is ready for projection. Slide- (containing 50 ft. of 8 mm film) at a list ing extensive quarters at 6 East 39th St 
} O-Mat is obtainable at dealers and sells for price of $2.25 which includes processing at ' Cc : d ; 108 ? 
10c each or box of 18 for $1.80. any authorized Agfa laboratory. (Continued on page ) 
, 
( B= an ENTRY | ENTRIES | CLOSING [DATES OPEN TO 
\ SALON ADDRESS | FEE  |ALLOWED) DATE THE PUBLIC 
XXXIV International Salon of Photographic Art, M. le Secretaire, , Société Francaise de cpepmcenegs 
{ PUN: WOO 60nd C08 SSS be eee sre Ee eRreedos 51 rue de Clichy, Paris, 9e, France............. = Oct. 7—Oct. 22 
4th Western Ontario Salon of Photography..... . Mr. A. E. Adams, Salon Sec., London Camera Cub, 
| 212% Dundas St., London, Ont., Canada....... $1.00 4 Aug. 21 __|Sept. 11—Sept. 16 
London Salon of Photography.............eeeeee Hon. Sec., London Salon of Photography, 26 Gan! 
| duit St., New Bond Street, London, W. 1. England os _ _| Aug. 30 |Sept. 9—Oct. wi 
3rd Indian International Salon of Photographic Art..N. B. Cooper, Hon. Sec., Camera Pictorialists of} $1.25 | 4 pr. Town Hall, Bom 
Bombay, 243, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, India.| 50 | 8slides Sept. 8 bay Nov. 1939_ 
6th Canadian International Salon of Photographic Exhibition Sec., Canadian Int’l. Salon of Photo-| National Gallery 
| er re Se ae et graphic Art, National Gallery, Ottawa, Canada.. No fee 4 Sept. 9 Oct. 20—Nov. 12 
First Annual Atlanta National Amateur Photo-\C. S. Mingledorff, 252 Peachtree St. N.W., Atlanta, 
NN a ai acd oo a aaa a aceon ks aberuss dea atereretens OE LEED |__ $1.00 4 _Sept.18 (Oct. 1—Oct. 15 
14th Annual Salon of Photography, Museum of Fine Salon Jury, Museum of Fine Arts of easda, Main| 
Oe gE oan rans and Montrose Blvd., Houston, Tex............. | $1.00 4 Sept. 23 |Oct. 7—Oct. 29 
4th International Exhibition of Photography, Hon. Sec., Windlesham Camera Club, Hallgrove,}| 
Wiserosnnes Commarea COD, occ cccccccctccecéoes Bagshot, Surrey, England........ - osoreeeees 48 4 Sept. 30 |Oct. 16—Oct. 21 
4th Annual Salon of the Cedar Rapids Camera Club. Robert E. Campbell, Salon Sec., 2622 Gianaae weet 
Pkwy., S. E., Cedar Rapids, In...ccccccscccses . $1.00 + _Oct.l__|Nov. 5—Nov. 19_ 
New York Salon of Photography, under auspices of ~~ Committee, The Camera Club, 121 West 68h | 
le CE GMa icc cgrdescentaseevbateeees » Mew York Cley......scccccsscccccscvecces] S800 4 Oct. 2 Oct. 29—Nov. 30 
13th Annual Open Exhibition of the Lincoln Cam- Fee: Exhib. Sec., Miss E. Redfern, 364 Burton Is 
| ES Ck care eed mde al wees ig ae ale ake bn ia wae _ Read, ON ra | per print _ 4 Oct. 7 Nov. 4—Dec. 7S 
5th Annual National Philadelphia Salon of the Charles Heller, Salon Chairman, Architects Bldg.,| i 
} NE IIIS 0s 6 0-4 ee wos. ob Kak cwesnwaws 17th & Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa........... $1.00 4 Oct.16 |Nov. 11—Nov. 26 
Springfield Salon of Photographic Art (2nd Pictori- John Funaro, Director, 110 Rochelle St., Spring- com v 
ey I ven con sdbadvaen eune bat RI oon oe ag hoo er Nae ke Ge od $1.00 4 Nov. 30 (Jan. 3—Jan. 31 
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Photographers! 


photographic 
comparison of all equipment .. . 
treasure-trove of photographic information. 


WRITTEN BY PHOTOGRAPHIC 


= 


Some of the outstanding 


available 
Keith Henney, editor 


. developers eee 


color pic ture s made? 


eee 


——————— 


1¢ HELP 
you 





THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK OF 


ITS KIND! 


Here’s the book you need to answer your 
photographic qttestions . 
plete book of its kind ever 
book that cost thousands of dollars to pro- 
. the result of 50 years of exclusive 
photographic experience 
catalogues, describes and prices all standard 
cameras and photographic equipment 
guide to everything 
side-by-side 
a veritable 


printed . 


reference 
permits 


EXPERTS 


commercial photographers, and many others . . . who 

about photography . . . paper negatives 
. selling your pictures . . . color 
photography and dozens of other subjects . . . 22 


ANSWERS THESE QUESTIONS . 
AND THOUSANDS MORE! 


How do I set my camera? 
camera for my purpose? 


. What shall I “photogr: aph? 
the F value? 


focal distance 


mation. 


SEND FOR 
YOURS TODAY 





Central Camera Co., Dept. 1-17 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

For 25¢ wrapped and enclosed 
please send the 1939 Central Almanac 
with certificate giving 25c credit on 
an order of $2 or more. 


Name 


Pia teineivacabscanerahGedun 


Ws dain Wi ore Suman State. a 
(Please Print Plainly) 








. the most com- 


completely 


authorities in the photo- 
> world have contributed to make this book 
» most comprehensive and informative volume 
. such nationally known experts 
“PHOTO TECHNIQUE”; 
Nowell Ward, portrait photographer; J. V. Mansfield, 
, research chemist; Mario & Mabel Scach: «i, 


. What is the best 
What is resolving power 
What effect have bubbles in lenses? . . . How z 


How can I sell my pictures? 
are filters used? Are exposure meters 
What is 
What is the hyper- 


260 pages of infor- 


LIMITED EDITION! 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 





Queen City Pictorialists Win in 
Final Interclub Contest 


Completing the year’s interclub competi- 
tions sponsored by the Manhattan Camera 
Club, the last contest was won by the Queen 
City Pictorialists, of Cincinnati, O. Other 
clubs in the first ten, in the order of their 
placing, were the Atlanta (Ga.) Camera 
Ciub; Shorewood (Milwaukee) Camera 
Club; Camera Clique of St. Louis (Mo.) ; 
Florida Camera Club; Lens Club of Bayonne 


(N. J.) ; Long Island Photographic Society ; 
Camera Guild of Larchmont (N. Y.) ; Okla- 
homa Camera Club; and Matawan (N. J.) 


Camera Club. 

The PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY trophy was 
not won permanently by any club, The At- 
lanta Camera Club and the Florida Camera 
Club each having won two legs on it. The 
trophy will continue in competition in the 
new series of contests. 

The second series of interclub competi- 
tions under the same auspices will begin in 
the autumn. It is announced that there will 
be but four competitions during the 1939-40 
season, for which the closing dates are to be 
October 31, and December 31, 1939; and 
February 29 and April 30, 1940. Judgings 
will be held on the second Monday of the 
month following the closing date. Further 
information regarding the competitions or 
inquiries from other clubbers who plan to 
attend the New York Fair and who wish to 
visit the Manhattan club, may be obtained 
from Martin Polk, secretary, 310 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y 


Additions to the Roster 


Camera clubs are urged to correspond 
with the following organizations, some of 
which only recently have been formed, all 
of which would appreciate hearing from you. 

North Shore Photographic Club, Bill Ri- 
ley, Sec., care of Orrington Hotel, Evanston, 
Ill 

Buckeye Camera Guild, Earl R. Evans, 
Sec.-Treas., 615 Metropolitan Building, Ak- 
ron, © 

Jackson Heights Camera Club, W. F. 
Jones, See., 88-35 Elmhurst Ave., Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. 

The Snapshooters, Rey 
Taylor Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Burbank Camera Club, Burbank, Calif. 

Lakeland Camera — Ruth Clifford, 
Sec., Route 1, Box 75, Lakeland, Fla. 

Long Beach Kolor-Kamera-Klub, Elvy 
Ross, Sec., 1725 East 7th St., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Bloomsburg Camera and Cine Club, Gene 
Everett, Sec., Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Ricamra Club (Riley Stoker Corp. em- 
ployvees), Edith M. Rasmussen, Sec., 9 Ne- 
ponset St., Worcester, Mass. 

The Camera Club of Waterloo, Ia., Joe 
Horrell, Sec.-Treas., Ellis Hotel, Waterloo, 
Ta. 

Se Kan Camera Club, Duane James, Sec., 
414 Westminster St., Independence, Kan. 

Amateur Pictorial Society, Ernest Mueller, 
Sec., 5511 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Hoopeston Camera Club, Robert D. 
Raasch, Sec., Hoopeston, Ill. 

Brooklyn Camera Club, Louis A. Walvick, 
Sec., 901 Avenue S, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beachcombers Photography Club, Mar- 
cella Wyper, Sec., 751 American Ave., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Club Fotografico de Cuba, C. Cano, Sec., 
Palacio Pedroso, Habana, Cuba. 

North Burnaby Camera Club, E. W. Simp- 
son, Sec., 4010 Pandora St., Vancouver, B. ¢ 


Wick, Pres., 328 


N. Y. Institute to Offer Color 
Demonstrations to Clubs 


A limited number of lecture demonstra- 
tions on color photography is being prepared 
by the New York Institute of Photography, 
10 West 38d St., New York City. The lec- 
tures will be available on Wednesday eve- 
nings only, to representative groups of cam- 
era enthusiasts meeting within a radius of 
50 miles of New York City. These programs 
were inspired by the popularity of the regu- 
lar color demonstrations presented by the 
Institute, when many outsiders had to be 
turned away due to lack of facilities. The 
demonstrations will include comprehensive 
data on color separation negatives and the 
processing of color prints. Interested clubs 
may obtain further particulars by commu- 
nicating with the Institute, at the address 
given above. 


Traveling Salons Now Available 


Inviting correspondence, the following 
clubs are offering their loan exhibits for 
display by other groups which write in to 
arrange booking times, ete. 

Dr. Paul E. Truesdell, 45 Orange Rd. 
Montclair, N. J., is director of the foreign 
salons which have been received by the 
Photographic Society of America and which 
are now being booked for showing through- 
out the country. Interesting 100-print shows 
from Hungary and France are _ included 
among the recent arrivals, and a similar 
100-print American show to be exhibited in 
Hungary and France will be assembled in 
the fall. 

The Ithaca Camera Club has 25 prints 
ready to ship. Write to Alfred Baron, 1001 
N. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

A group of 30 ae is offered for booking 
by the Amateur Camera Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn. Louis Re Berthelson is print chair- 
man, and may be addressed at 154 Wilson 
St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Beginning in September, the Oak Park 
Camera Club will have a 50-print show 
ready for the road. irae tm should be di- 
rected to Gilman Lane, 825 N. Ridgeland 
Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


We Hear— 


/ —— the number of new club periodi- 
d ‘als to reach this desk is ‘The Squint,” 
a qué arte rly put out by the Indianapolis C. C 
ore ‘he Photographic Society of India 
sends in an impressive report of its year's 
activities. There are more than 130 mem- 
bers of this outfit, including camera fans 
of many nationalities ; and they meet weekly 
for lectures and discussions . . . Prominent 
on the program of the recent Chicago Re- 
gional Conference on Industrial Recreation 
(held under the auspices of Northwestern 
University) was an evening meeting of ama- 
teur photographers. The speakers included 
many a famous expert, among them being 
Valentino Sarra, Don Loving, Jack Hazel- 
hurst, and Wallace Kirkland 

Birthday greetings are in order for sev- 
eral clubs. Piscataqua (Me.) C. C. and the 
Women’s Photographic Society of Cleveland 
(O.) have reached the beginning of thei! 
second year of existence. Latter outfit has 
been nurtured and coached by the Cleveland 
Photographic Society, members of which de- 
serve much credit for their help. The ladies, 
by the way, celebrated their club’s first 
birthday by getting out a creditable mimeo- 
graphed bulletin which the y call ‘‘Highlights 
and Shadows” Brantford (Ont.) C. ¢ 
has devoted a special issue of its ‘Tripod 
Topics” to the observation of the club’s third 
anniversary . . And six years have elapse 
since the founding of Brooklyn’s Midwood 
c. C. Our best wishes to each of these 
organiz: itions 

Composed mostly of members of the erst- 

hile Photo Fifteen, the North Shore Pho- 
joqreinle Club (Chicago suburban) has 
gotten under way, with meetings now being 
held in the penthouse of the Orrington Hotel, 
Evanston, Ill recent guest was Carlos 
Molina, famed dance orchestra leader. The 
boys prepared, somewhat indulgently, to in- 
spect some of Senor Molina’s prints which 
he’d brought along. The laugh was on the 
clubbers, since among the musician’s collec- 
tion were some of the finest pictures you can 
imagine. Furthermore, Molina uses tw 
Graflexes and does his own darkroom work 

Rockaway C. C. (N. Y.) has moved its 
meeting quarters to the Woodmere Dark- 
room, 1007 Broadway, Woodmere, L. 
Formerly the Photographic Society of South- 
ern California, the new Miniature C. C. of 
Los Angeles is functioning well, with a great 
schedule planned. In case you wish to cor- 
respond, the publicity chairman’s address is 
402 Hargrave St., Inglewood, Calif. . . 
New permanent headquarters of the Chicago 
Cinema Club is the Chicago Engineer’s Club, 
314 S. Federal St. News has come of the 
location of another active group of movie- 
makers in the Windy City, the Edison Movt 
Club, located at 139 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Twin City C. C. (St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor, Mich.) sends a copy of their news) 
periodical, “The View Finder” And the 
American Museum Emovloyees C. C. (New 
York City) has launched a magazine to be 
known as “The Musecam” .. . Clifton (N. 
J.) C. C. members have completed work on 
their fine new portrait studio Oval Ta- 
ble Society, Inc. (New York City) recently 
hung a member show of 80 prints in the 
Kodak Building at the New York Fair 

(Continued on page 98) 
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CAPTURE THEIR 
witha 24x32 Miniature IZALD GLALLLE 





ERE’S the ideal camera for capturing—and having—fun 
wherever you find it! It’s small, light and easy to carry and, hav- 
ing built-in focal plane shutter flash synchronization, it enables 
you to get your picture day or night! 

The 214x314 Miniature Speed Graphic gives you all the 
recognized Speed Graphic features plus many new and advanced 
ones including new tubular view finder with parallax adjustment 
and lens matching masks. Correcting for parallax from 4 feet to 
infinity and utilizing interchangeable masks which give accurate 
fields of view for various focal length lenses, you get correctly 


framed pictures. 


For capturing action day or night, for scenics, portraits, close- 
ups, pictorial studies and all-around finer picture-taking, choose 
See it 
at your Dealer’s. Other Speed Graphic sizes: 314x414, 4x5 and 


this Arierican-made, prize-winning, all-purpose camera. 


dX 


When in New York for the World’s Fair, visit the 
Graflex Display Rooms at 50 Rockefeller Plaza. 


AMERICAN 
MADE 
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FUN 


A Graflex-made Picture by Clifford T. Scofield 


Send for FREE Catalog! 


Send for our FREE catalog of Graflex and Speed Graphic 
American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories 
and for FREE 214x314 Miniature 
Speed Graphic folder. Paste coupon 
—or write your request—on penny 
post card, if you wish. Folmer Graflex 
Corporation, Dept. PP-27, 
N.Y OU. 3. 


Rochester, 






peers rrr nner 

| FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 

| DEPT. PP-27, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 

| Please send me your free catalog of Graflex and Speed Graphic 
Cameras and Accessories and free 214 x 344 Minature Speed 

| Graphic folder. 

NAME — 

| ADDRESS eae eee 

| Crry.. STATE 
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NIKOR 


Anti-Fog Stainless Steel 
TANKS 








Ter Se ; 


; 


NEW ADJUSTABLE MODEL 
for Cut Film and Film Packs 
from 214 x 34" to 4x 5” 


Here is the adjustable developing tank that is 
made entirely of corrosion-proof stainless steel. 
This new NIKOR takes up to 12 cut film or film 
pack negatives from 24% x 3%” to 4 x 5” or post 
card size. Quickly adjusted for any specific size 
film. Film is inserted easily in complete darkness 


without danger of buckling or scratching. Re 
quires from 24 to 36 oz. of solution, depending on 
size of negative. Made entirely of welded stain- 
less steel. Easy to keep spotlessly clean. Price, 
Cc mplete, Or ee ee rr ee ee ee $11.50 





Model 35 Nikor Stainless Steel Tank 


Other Models for All Roll Film 
from 35 mm. to Postcard Size 


Model 35 Nikor, develops a roll of 35 mm. film in 
See a ON. Ms 6 cee ec ON eek eereenneesaa $4.75 


Model 33 Nikor, develops two 35 mm. rolls at 


same time in 16 oz. solution................ $8.25 
Me. | Riker, for V. P. (127) fim......+..2. $5.75 
No. 2 Nikor, for 24x34” or 6x6 cm (120)..$5.75 
No. 4 Nikor, for 2%.x4%” (116) film........ $5.75 
No. 5 Nikor, 34x44” (118 or E6) film......$7.50 


No. 6 Nikor, for 3%x5%” (122 or G6) film..$7.50 


Extra deep Nikor Tank (no reels included), for 
multiple developing of four No. 33 or No. 35 reels, 
three No. 1 reels; two No. 2 or No. 4 reels; one 
No. 5 reel; with rod on which to string reels.$6.00 
New Nikor Washing Tank, especially designed to 
flush out all chemicals through a drain at the bot- 
tom _ 6-0 ~ ° ‘ <o $6.00 
Extra Reels, any size $2.85 each 
Nikor Print Paddle ond Stirring Rod.. . 30c 
Ask your dealer to show you genuine Nikor Prod- 


ucts the original and only daylight developing 
tank made entirely of corrosion proof stainless steel. 


1959 Bled Be -) tele) 4) 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42” STREET NEW YORK 
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PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


This beautiful picture by Ray Atkeson was 
actually taken early in the morning before 
the ground fog, not uncommon along Ore- 
gon’s coast line, had Go Oeics San Atkeson 
made it with a 2%x3% Zeiss Super Ikonta 
C Special and 10.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.8 
lens. He used a K2 filter and the expo- 
sure was 1/50 second at f 5.6 on Agfa Super- 
pan roll film. 


PAGE 40—DUNES 


Another splendid photograph by Ray At- 
keson made along the Oregon coast. This 
one was taken at Cape Kiwanda Sand Dunes 
with a 2%x3% Super Ikonta C Special and 
10.5 ecm Ze ‘iss Tessar f 3.8 lens fitted with a 
K2 filter. The exposure was 1/100 second 
at fS on Agfa Superpan roll film. A for- 
tunate combination of clouds, sea _ breeze, 


and a beautiful girl gave the photographer 


an opportunity to create this striking pic- 
ture. The model is Miss Ruth Elster. 

No technical data is available for the pic- 
ture by Henry W. Seavey. 


PAGE 41|—MOUNTAINS 


Irving B. Lincoln made both of the pic- 
tures shown with a 9x12 cm Zeiss Ideal B 
camera and 54” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. 
The top photograph was taken from a grotto 
in upper Coe Glacier, Oregon, on Eastman 
Infra-Red plate and with a suitable filter. 
The exposure was 1 second at f 22. 

The shot of Mt. Hood was taken from 
Mt. Zig Zag. Here Lincoln used a G filter 
and Agfa Super Plenachrome film. The ex- 
posure was 1/5 second at f 22. 


PAGE 42—HARVEST 


These two photographs were made by D. E. 
Ahlers near Dayton, Ohio. He took them 
both with a 5x7 Conley camera and 8% 
Goerz {6.8 lens on Eastman Portrait Pan 
film. The picture at the top of the page 
shows one of the farmers on top of the 
threshing machine watching the counter as 
it measures the number of bushels of grain. 
The exposure for this shot was 1 
at f 16. 

The lower picture shows a closer view of 
the threshing operation and was taken from 
inside the barn, the door serving as a frame. 
The exposure was 25 second at f 11. 


25 second 


PAGE 43—START AND FINISH 


The photograph by S. W. Curry was taken 
at Bay Meadows Race Track, Burlingame, 
Calif. It shows two horses at training 
school where those which give trouble at 
the start of races are summoned to appear. 
Bored by the usual “‘finish’’ pictures, Curry 
made a series of “start” pictures of which 
this is one. It was taken just as the bell 
started the horses, their feet just rising from 
the ground in the first plunge forward. He 
used a 4x5 R.B. Graflex camera and 7%” 
Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 lens. The exposure 
was 1/135 second at f 8. 

D. E. Ahlers made his photograph with 
a 3%x4%4 Graflex camera and 5” Zeiss Tes- 
sar f4.5 lens. The exposure was 1/1000 
second at f 5.6 on Eastman Super Sensitive 
film. The picture was shot from inside the 
track with the camera about two feet off 
the ground. The teeta are rounding the last 
turn and fighting for position in the stretch. 
Note that the leading horse had all four 
feet off of the ground at the moment the 
picture was snapped. The cloud effect was 
printed in this picture from another nega- 


tive. 
PAGES 44-45—A KISS IN THE PARK 


The series of pictures by M. Robert Rogers 
was made with a Model G Leica camera and 
50 mm Elmar f 3.5 lens on Eastman Pan- 
atomic film. Exposures were not recorded 
but were determined with the aid of a 
Weston meter set for the speed of the film 
used. The photographs were posed for by 
Miss Shirley Kilduff and John Burke, both 
of New York, and both professional models. 


PAGE 446—UP AND DOWN 


tay Atkeson photographed the mountain 
climbers on re Glacier, Mt. Hood, Ore- 
gon. He used a 9x12 em Kawee camera and 
54” Schuaider f4.5 lens with K2 filter. 
The shot was made in early morning sun- 
light on Eastman Portrait Pan film and the 
exposure was 1/50 second at f 11. 

The picture by Harold Corsini was taken 
in New York City in an undeground cavern 
at the Sixth Avenue subway excavation. 
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Light No. 2 Photoflash lamps were syn- 
chronized with the camera shutter in order 
to get sufficient illumination. Corsini used 
a 9x12 cm Linhof Technika camera and 9 
em Schneider Angulon f6.8 lens. The ex- 
posure was 1/100 second with the lens 
stopped down to fll. The picture was 
taken at change of shifts and shows one 
group of sandhogs descending into the ca- 
vern as another crew climbs to the surface. 


PAGE 47—INFRA-RED 


Here are two fine examples of the applica- 
tion of infra-red to pictorial photography. 
The picture of Ipiranga Museum was taken 
by Helio Ceppo in Sao Paulo, Brazil. He 
used a 9x12 cm Nettel Deckrullo camera 
and 12 cm Goerz Dagor / 6.8 lens fitted with 
an Agfa No. 42 red filter. The shot was 
made on Agfa R-810 Infra-Red plate at an 
exposure of 1/10 second at f 12. 

Raymond J. Loomis made his photograph 
on the campus of Montana State College at 
30zeman. He used a 9x12 Voigtlander 
plate back camera and 13.5 Voigtlander 
Skopar f 3.5 lens. With a Wratten A25 red 
filter the exposure was % second at f16 
on Eastman Type IR Infra-Red plate. 


PAGE 48—COWBOY 


This exceptionally fine photograph was made 
in Oklahoma by Martin Munk4csi with a 
344x414 Speed Graphic camera, 15 ecm Cooke 
lens and a yellow filter. The exposure was 
1/550 second at {6.3 on Eastman Super 
Panchro Press film. The low angle from 
which the shot was made gives height and 
dignity to the statuesque figure of horse 
and rider. 


PAGE 49—MAKE-UP 


The picture by Walt Sanders was taken in 
a beauty parlor in New York City with a 
6x6 cm Rolleiflex camera and 7.5 cm Zeiss 
Tessar f3.8 lens. Sanders photographed 
the reflection of the model in the mirror of 
a dressing table. For illumination he used 
one No. 1 and two No. 2 Photoflood lamps 
in reflectors, so placed that the lights 
would not reflect from the mirror into the 
lens of the camera. While focusing was a 
relatively simple matter with his reflex cam- 
era the principle involved is the same as 
encountered in all mirror shots. The dis- 
tance focused on was equal to the distance 
from camera to mirror plus the distance 
from mirror to model. Sanders made the 
picture on Eastman Super-XX roll ce and 
the exposure was 5 second at f 6 

Maxwell F. Coplan made the Fh call Po- 
lidor. with a 3%4,.x4% Series D Graflex cam- 
era. The exposure was 1/50 second at f 16 on 
Panchromatic film. 


PAGE 50—UNDER WATER 


The unusual and interesting picture by Rod 
Radford was taken about two hundred feet 
off the shore of Anacapa Island in the Santa 
Barbara Group. The photographer and his 
equipment were transported by boat to the 
rock where the picture was taken as shown 
in the sketch. The swimmer was about four 
feet under water when the shot was made 
The photographer determined the _ proper 
exposure by taking a meter reading from 
the surface of the water and then opening 
the diaphragm an additional half stop. 

Radford made the picture with a 34x4% 
Spee d Graphic camera and 5%” Zeiss Tessar 
f4.5 lens. The exposure was 1/50 second 
at f11 (approx.) on Eastman Super Sensi- 
tive Panchromatic filmpack. 





THE SEPTEMBER COVER 


This month's cover illustration was n ade from 
a 35 mm Kodachrome transparency taken at 
Venice, California, by Ivan Dmitri, noted artist 
and color photography. He used a Model G 
Leica camera, 90 mm Elmar f 4 lens, and out- 
door type Kodachrome film. 

Dmitri placed his subject so that the bril- 
liant sunlight served as sidelighting, and re- 
flected light from the sand furnished sufficient 
illumination for the face. The exposure was 
1/60 second at f 6.3. The attractive model is 
Miss Mitzie Uehlein. 
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-_ performs with that 
easy grace and certainty which heralds a winner 
every time, under every test. Versatility and 
adaptability—those characteristics so essential 
to top-flight movie making—are built right into 
BoLex. You can do with it nearly everything 
you see done on the professional movie screen. 
Without the help of “gadgets,” you have the 
means to produce slow motion, animations, 
super-impositions, fades, lap-dissolves, close-ups 
and all the other professional techniques. 


You can depend upon Bo rex—it inherits the 
long prestige of E. Paillard & Co.—125 years of 
skilled craftsmanship that have made the name 
internationally famous for the manufacture of 
precision mechanisms. Down to the finest detail 
in every BoLEX camera, this great tradition re- 
veals itself in superior design and workmanship. 


Both the Borex Sixteen and Double-Eight 
models are outstanding for such important ad- 
vantages as speeds from 8 to 64 frames per 
second... automatic threading ... loops formed 
mechanically, assuring proper size and steady 
pictures ...no jamming... forward and reverse 
filming by hand crank... clutch to engage and 
disengage spring motor... single-frame release 
. ability to change films in a few seconds... 
critical focusing through lens on groundglass 
focal plane shutter . . . parallax-correcting 
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— 


view finder which gives exact field for 1”, 15mm, 
and 3” lenses with proper magnification through 
optically corrected glass .. . etc. 


Ask your favorite dealer to demonstrate how the 
BoLex meets and masters every movie-making 
situation. Ask him, also, to show you the war- 
ranty enclosed with each camera, giving the 
camera and lens numbers and a strip of film ex- 
posed with that camera and that lens. If your 
dealer is not an authorized Borex dealer, he can 
easily get a camera or projector for you in about 
three days by wiring his order, or if you wish, 
ask us for the name of nearest BoLex dealer. 


Botex Douste-E1icut—with Hugo Meyer Kino 
Plasmat F/1.5 lens, $275.00; with Cinor Spe- 
cial F/1.9 lens, $250.00. 


BoLex S1xTEEN—with Leitz Hektor Rapid F/1.4 
lens, $295.00; with Meyer F/1.5 lens, $275.00. 


BoLex Projectors give the same fine perform- 
ance as Botex Ciné Cameras. All models are 
designed and built to make projection the genu- 
ine pleasure it should be—always easy, conve- 
nient, faultless. They are finished in beautiful 
bluish-gray lacquer and chromed metal. 


Mopet G-16 for 16mm only, $210.00; G-816 for 
both 8mm and l6mm, $235.00; G-3 for 8mm, 
944mm, and 16mm, $250.00; Case. $15.00. 


There is a 38-page booklet explaining many other BOLEX features. Write for your copy to Dept. B-4, 


It is cheaper to get a BOLex at the start—so 
insist upon seeing a Botex before you buy 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STAR PERFORMERS IN Tilaalaln 
thats 


CRITICAL AMATEURS CHOOM SD IURS 






THE WORLD'S FINEST 
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Kalart Contest 
Made by Lt. Francis H. Griswold, Langley Field. 


Second prize-winner in 


*Svnchro-Sunlight” 
behind 


Va., 1/200 sec. al f/16 
technique, with sun lou 
subject. 


and directly 


Hk racing crew won't cross the finish 

line twice. No baby will hold an un- 

posed grin. Heavy foreground shadows 
won't lift while you click the shutter. But 
that’s no reason to miss out on the pictures 
you want most. With a Micromatic Speed 
Flash, you make your own lighting con- 
ditions—where, and when, and as you want 
them. Standardized Kalart models fit most 
cameras ... give positive, micromatic 
synchronization at all shutter speeds. Your 
compact, light-weight Kalart attaches easily 
as a cable release . . . goes into action fast 

. and costs only $13.50, complete, ready 
to use. Made entirely in U.S.A. Thousands 
of Kalart dealers will gladly demonstrate 

OF clip coupon below. The Kalart 
Company, 915 Broadway, New York, 


and 619 Taft Building, Hollywood. 


KALART 
Wicromatic 
SPEED FLASH 





PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD 











The Kalart Company, Dept. P9 ~ 
915 Broadway, New York, N. Y | 
Send free manual and Speed-Flash | 
Pictorial | 


10 page 


| 
| 
| 
l Name 
| 
| 
! 


irenedaeine | 
Address. ........ccccceees nykavenenenewe | 
City State 
Scns nt inland la ieee ase er i ond onan eb 
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A Drying Rack for Ferrotype Tins 


by Harry E. Hunter 





HE drying rack described will be 

found a helpful contrivance by the 
amateur who uses ferrotype tins for 
glazing prints. It will occupy a space 
measuring only 1034 x 11 inches, which 
fact will eliminate the one disagreeable 
factor involved in drying prints by this 
method—namely, finding a place to set 
the tins where they will be safe from 
accident and yet where the prints will 
dry as speedily as possible. 

The first step in the construction is to 
make the two bottom support pieces. 
These should be cut to measure 1 inch 
wide at the back end, 3 inches wide at 
the front, 1034 inches long on the top 
side, and 11 inches long on the bottom 
side. Next, the three bottom pieces are 
cut to measure 3 x 11 inches. All wooden 
pieces are cut from 34” stock. The three 
bottom pieces are then joined with six- 
penny finish nails to the 1034” side of 
the bottom support pieces. Two of these 
bottom boards are fastened flush with 
the ends of the supports and the middle 
one is centered so as to leave an even 
open space on each side. 

Now with a ruler draw ten parallel 
lines one inch apart across the upper 
side of these bottom pieces. When this is 
done clamp the rack to the workbench 
and make a saw cut about 1%” deep 
along each drawn line. The back piece, 
which measures 10 x 11 inches, is also 
ruled with lines one inch apart and saw 
cuts made just as they were made in 
the bottom pieces. Care must be taken 
so that these cuts line up with each 
other or the tins will not fit properly in 
the slots. 

Fasten one side of this back-board to 
the top of the low side of the rack so 
that the saw cuts line up. Make two 
braces 34 inches thick, 1 inch wide and 
121% inches long. Forty-five degree cuts 
are made at each end and the ends are 


then drilled through at right angles to 
the cut. The braces are fastened to the 
ends of the rack with 112” round head 
wood screws. The completed rack 
should be given a coat of waterproof paint 
to protect it from the excess water that 
may remain on the tins. 

The rack is built for the 10” by 14” 
tins although it will handle a larger size 
if necessary. For quick drying the load- 








Right: Rack with tins 
stored on it. Below: 
Side view of rack, 
showing construction. 


ed rack can be placed over the furnace 
hot air register or set atop the steam 
radiator. The space between the bottom 
boards permits easy circulation of ai: 
between the tins.—p 





Tilting Drop Cord Lamp 

N overhead light, adjustable to many 

positions, is easily available in any 
room where there is a drop cord, or 
where an extension 
cord can be hung 
from a ceiling fix- 
ture. With a string 
and two. clothes- 
pins, as illustrated, 
the reflector can be 
tilted to almost any 
angle by adjusting 
the length of the 
string. Also, by 
moving the lower 
clothespin to differ- 
ent positions around the edge of the re- 
flector, the lamp can be made to point 
toward any part of the room. In many 
cases a single Photoflood lamp, arranged 
in this manner, will give all the light 
required for an _ informal portrait.— 
Chester McCumsey, Fargo, N. D. 


Lamp stays tilted. 





For Easier Tank-Loading 

HE jamming of film when it is being 

loaded into a developing tank reel 
has been particularly troublesome to me 
and probably to other amateurs as well. 
Although I experimented with several 
makes and types of reels, the difficulty 
still was apt to appear occasionally. 
There is a simple remedy, however, 
which has proven to be both practical 
and satisfactory. Before inserting the 
film in the reel, I trim the corners with 
a pair of scissors always kept handy in 
my darkroom. Of course this operation 
must be performed in total darkness 
when panchromatic film is used; but it 
takes little or no practice to perfect. And 
the film manufacturers allow a generous 
strip between the last latent image on the 
roll and the end of the film, so that in 
several dozen rolls which I have treated 
in the manner described, I have spoiled 
none by scratching or fingermarking.— 
O. D. Johnson, Wynnewood, Pa. 
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Bass, the Great Educator 


in his keen desire to raise the photo- 
graphic I. Q. standard of his customer- 
friends offers the following list of “best 
sellers” for your consideration, postpaid 
upon receipt of price. 

And as extra good measure he will send 
to sundry and all interested absolutely 
without cost a free copy or copies of his 
world-famous BARGAINGRAMS ... 
a useful compendium of special values 
in Still and Cine equipment. State your 


preference. 


President 





Natural Color Film 


use it: on the 
KODACHROME 


technique and 
in movies and 


and how to 
handling of 


still. Clifford A. Nelson forward by Her- 
bert C. McKay FRPS sold 

ee BO ere 99c 
A Veritable Tome: 

an encyclopedia, 28 ounces heavy, two 
inches thick, 374 pages, 101 illustrations, 
53 diagrams formulaes, — £10s- 


sary, telephoto, infra-red, ster 
: EVERYTHING in P ior 
PI, HONE foieiocs ctcireln > a eaten $1. 79 


16 mm. Sound Recording for the 
Amateur: 


written by two of our own boys so you 
in understand it. 


tive, revealing Reraincbncraaiund $1.50 
$3 American Cinematographer 
Handbook: 

enmeee $1.39 


a real reference 
A. Rose, ASC . 


guide by 
only.. 





J 
A Camera Scoop: 


24%4x3% De Franne: 1% extension 
ground yr back camera. Gewirinar 
F:4.5 lens. Compur B de- 

] 


) _ ee see ee is - : ¥ a8 $19.75 


+! 
2'%4x3% Tropical Deckrullo: 





by ZEISS. Focal Plane shutter, Time, 
110 to 1/1200th. 12cm. C. Z. Tessar 
F:3.5 lens, F. P. Adapter and 
double ebony holder. Formerly 
Sone Oe Gee owenecenees * $69.50 





Superb 
by Voigtlander 
The Big Value 
reflex 


square 
Auto- 


Twin lens 
takes 12 2% 
shots on 120 film 














matic film transport. 

Compur shutter 1 sec 

to 1/250th. Skopar 
F:3.5 lens. 

Special at. : $59. 50 

With Heliar F':3.5 lens........-- $62.50 

MVOROGEN CODD 4 o6. 6c 66s teesemecns 6.50 
2%x3% Bessa 

With Voigtar F:3.5 lens and Compur 
Rapid Shutter. Remote re- 

eo $34.50 
2%x3% Venus 

(6x9 em.) Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 lens 

Double Extension Camera ‘ film pack 

ind plate. Fine construction. Compur 
shutter f.p.a. and 3. holders. 

$64.00 value at Bass.......... $42.50 

Candid Midget 
35mm, Xenon F:2 lens, Eveready case 
Compur Rapid shutter to 1/500th. $84.75 


value. A Super bar- 
fain 


7.50 





I’m absolutely neutral as to the rela- 


tive merits of Cine vs. 
should you be interested in 


ing your 


are bound to 


jump in 


P 





3 stage 


high 


Still . . . but 
erfect- 
8mm or 16mm habit these 
cause your heart to 
anticipation. 


rofessional Results 


. RCA—I16 

\ mm. Sound- 
on-film 

}/ Bass brings you 

professional re- 

sults with this 

Commercial sound 

equipment... 

each instrument 
film-tested before 
shipped and 
guaranteed by 

Bass. 

e 400 ft. capac- 
ity turret front 
camera. 

e 1” Wollensak 

» 

110 volt 


Y 3. 
gain amplifier, 


with crystal microphone 


400 ft. 


Comple oly 

only (U. S. 
Or fa 5.8 
operation, 


front 


microphone ¢ 


110 volt A.C. 
tor, vibrationless, ly 

Bell & Howell Dupk x Magazine. 
RCA Studio 


including 
News model: 
with 1” 


permanently attached mo- 


steat 


galvanometer. 


“$960 


turret 


$250 


recording 


yd 12 volt battery 
batteries... 
Ready to use 
F:3.5 lens, 
and 3 dry cells 


built in 
(USA) 








trade-in allowance on present cam- 


era. With 


ZEISS 16 mm 
Movikon 16 


A sensational movie 
camera with Sonnar 

4 lens with 
a optical 
> finder. Choice 
lenses—15mm 
with 


et ee 
26 available con- 
trols ... the ulti- 
mate in refinements. 
"ree_ literature 
available. Big 


- $385 


fine case. 











crank for 
ing through 


revolving turret with lock 
ered spring—cushion control. 


Victor 5 


Advanced movie camera 
for the amateur with 1” 
Cine Wollensak F:1.5 


lens... 5 speeds, 
adjust: ible parallax, 
geared meter, ex- 
posure meter "guide 


built as part of each cam- 
era, standard interchange- 


able lens mount, rotary 

type shutter hand 

trick work ... full vision focus- 
reflex finder... three lens 


e double pow- 
Factory war- 


ranted for three years 


ularly $197. 


- peer Birr: $137.50 





Filmo 75 


Brand New factory guaranteed: in a 
sensational purchase , pocket thin 

100 ft. 16mm B&H Precision built . 
with 20mm F:3.5 Cooke lens. ~ $ 
Formerly $100. At Bass... 39. 50 
$7.60 Carrying case........... . $5.95 





\s 


Dept. P.P. 


MERA CO. 


179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











The more business we do the more 
cameras we take in trade—that’s why 
there is no end of genuine bargains 
that must be disposed of, as they say 
in the ads, “At a fraction of their 





original cost.”” And so we announce 
these 
V. P. Makina: film pack adapter, Anti- 
comar F:3 lens, Compur shutter... .$* 26.50 
V. P. Zeiss Victrix ground 
ad: upter, ae Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 lens.$14.50 





<odak Pupille: Xenon F:2 lens, See 
shutter, soft case...... ‘ $42.50 
Welta Weltur: 16 ex., range finder cou- 
pled, Schneider Xenon F:2.8 _ ‘ns, Compur 
Rapid shutter, Eveready case .. $49.50 
33mm_Baldini: coupled range finder, Trio- 
plan F:2.9 lens, Compur’ Rapid shutter, 
Boit cage ...... eared lanthan’ a4 . .$39.50 
Bantam Special: Ektar F:2 lens, Compur 
Rapid, Eveready case, like new . $64.50 
Photovit: complete with cartridges, loader, 
Corygon F:2.9 lens, Prontor IL shutter, 
like new - =P . . $27.50 
oomm Welta Ww atson: Weltur Anastig mat 
F:2.9 lens, Pronot shutter, like new, 
OO Sriram rahe Weal arta ca-n, warm 4. ol eee $19.50 
Robot. I: Tessar F:2.8 lens, case, fine con 
dition I a ee re $82.50 
Contaflex: Sonnar F:1.5 ‘lens, good “condi 
NN 5 bic alas Wika ol swieade saan ae $195.00 
Contax II: Sonnar F:1.5 lens with case, 
fine condition ... : .Sis2 = 
Contax Ill: slightly used, Sennen F :1.é 
I ag te eae Rae ; 200. 60 
24x3% Coat Pocket Tenax: Seamer 
F :4.5 lens, built-in Compound sh uster , film 
adapter and 3 double holders : 50 
Night Exakta: Black finish, Zeiss’ ‘Distes 
F :2 “A ns, like new $175.00 


With 4” F:2.9 
Orthar F:6.8 


Makina De 
Anticomar, 


Luxe Model lis: 
73mm W. A. 


19cm. Tele Makinar F :4 8, sunshade, fil- 
ters, film adapter, ground glass panel, car- 
rying case, Plaubel “tripod in case. . $360. 00 
34x44 R. B. Special Graflex: 8&4” 
Bausch & Lomb Tessar F:4.5 lens, film 
pack adapter, good condition ... .$85.00 
3%4x4% R. B. Series D Graflex: 7” Carl 
Zeiss Tessar F :4.5 lens, film adapter, good 
TCT eee ee eee eee $95.00 
4x5 Auto Graflex: Kodak Anastigmat 
F:4.5 lens, good condition... $17.50 
5x7 Compact Graflex: 8&4 “Xenar F :3.5 
lens, film adapter....... gt $100.00 
8x10 Eastman View No. 2D: Fitted with 
1242” Triple Convertible Hex Anastigmat 
F:6.3 lens, 3 double holders, carrying case 
like new . eee ee i $75.00 
No. 6 Cirkut Camera: complete with con 
vertible lens, tripod, case SS7.50 
No. 5 Cirkut Camera: Complete with lens, 
ee ars, tripod ‘ . $75.00 
5x7 Rev. Back Zeiss Universal Juwel: 
Gratlex back, 6 double cut film holders, 
1 f.p. adapter carrying case 2 lenses, 
“lem. Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 in Compur; 
also complete Meyer Plasmat set in Com- 
pur shutter consisting of 4 elements focal 
lengths from 64.2” to 1442’ ! $265.00 
314,x4%4 Zeiss Nixe: roll film camera 
plate back, dbl. ext., with convertible Carl 
Zeiss Protar F:6.3 in Compur, carrying 
case «wlan a ease Soe eee aor $50.00 
9x1°2em. ‘Nagel: dbl. ext tri ple convertible 
Hugo Meyer Plasmat lens F:5.5 Comput 
shutter, case, holder, film adapter. .$75.00 
10x15 em. Bergheil: Dbl. Ext. film and 
plate: Skopar F:4.5 lens, snaeses’ shut- 
LOG POC CL ere $47.50 
3%” Zeiss Maximar Anas tigmat F:6.8 in 
Auto shutter .. : s ... $5.75 
” Trojan Anastigmat F:3.5 Iris 

ae ees ; , . $5.50 
2 Trylor Anastigmat F:4.5 in Iris 
barrel 5 a a ae ‘ $6.95 


3” Kynor. ‘Anastigmat F:2.9 in Iris 





barrel . oy oe ick 

5%” Trylor Anastigmat F:4.5 in 

oy ee . sae 

13.5 em. Trinar ‘Anastigmat F:4.5, 

pur B shutter...... chee eon 

B&L Zeiss Protar: 4 elements of : 
13%”, 16%" and 18%” complete in Com: 
pound shutter, also barrel, worth $265 
oe» 2 Boe , ; ; oss Meee 35.00 
12” Goerz Dagor F:7.7 in barrel, like 
new ; $75.00 
91%” Wollensak F :6.3 Velostigm: at in Betax 
shutte ee rr aoe $42.50 
191.” B&L Tessar F 3 in. ‘barrel. . $95.00 
16” Steinheil Unifoc a RP: We asks $97.50 





Last But Not Least 
Speed Graphics 


21%,x3% new model Speed Graphic com- 
pact With 4%” F:4.5 Kodak Anastigmat 
lens, in new style Compur shutter...$111 
With Ektar Color Corrected F:3.7 Anastig- 
mat in new type Compur shutter... .$132 
3%4x4™% or 4x5 Speed Graphic fitted with 
5%” C arl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 lens, Compur 
rere ee eee ee ee $12 


Kalart Range finder installed—complete.$27 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash Gun.$13.50 
Mendelsohn Universal Speed Gun..... $25 
Abbey Press Flash Gun........... $ 
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Film the Family Dog 
(Continued from page 57) 
continuity. A hike up a mountain trail normally as he walks up to the toad. Then 


with a pup at your heels will provide am- 
ple opportunity for the introduction of 
scenic bits. 

Home from his outing, the pup dashes 
out and once again makes his rounds, lap- 
ping up water and being nearly nipped 
by the fish. Finish your reel with a 
close-up of the pup dreaming before an 
open fireplace, lazily flipping an ear to 
chase off a bothersome fly. 

If dog faces amuse you, try working up 
a film dealing with canine personalities. 
Concentrate on close-ups, and include as 
many different makes and models of ca- 
nines as possibles. This may necessitate 
carrying your movie camera everywhere, 
borrowing neighbor’s pups for portrait 
work, and even invading local dog pounds 
for picturing peripatetic flea homes. 

When filming dog close-ups, it is essen- 
tial that some consideration be given the 
backgrounds. Don’t shoot a brunette pup 
against dark foliage, or a light-haired 
fellow against a bright background. Plan 
for contrast, and steer clear of the spotty 
type of background where too many high- 
lights detract from the head study. 

Trick effects will help to hold audience 
attention. In the sequences where your 
dog comes up to sniff the toad, you can 
make the pup register unquestionable 
fright by inverting the camera. Shoot him 


get the dog to repeat this performance, 
but this time hold the camera upside down 
and shoot at 8 frames per second. Take 
this scene from a slightly different angle, 
and when the film is processed cut the 
sequence out, reverse it end for end, and 
splice the second scene in sequence after 
the first. When the film is projected you 
will see the dog approaching and sniffing 
the toad. The camera angle varies and 
immediately you see the dog making a 
hasty retreat, running backwards at dou- 
ble speed. 

For a still more novel effect, employ 
stop motion. Where the plate of bones is 
placed before the dog, you can make that 
plate disappear magically and you don’t 
have to be a second Houdini, either. The 
plate is set down, and the dog ambles up. 
Just as the pup is about to set his drooling 
jaws on the tempting morsels, presto! and 
the plate disappears. The vanishing act 
is accomplished by shooting as usual, then 
suddenly stopping the camera, removing 
the dish, and then resuming shooting. 
Perhaps after the dog sniffs around a bit, 
and is just about ready to retreat to “he 
back yard to dig up one of last week’s 
soup bones, you can make the dish re- 
appear mysteriously on the steps. 

Such stunts, of course, should never be 
overdone. Always have the dog doing 








PRINTS 


YOU’LL PRIZE 


* Omega-enlarged prints are un- 


usually brilliant and blemish- 
free. You'll notice the difference! 
Double condensers give intense, 
even distribution of light; dust- 
less metal negative carriers pre- 
vent dust troubles. Long focus- 
ing arm for easy, rapid focus. 
Girder-type construction. Model 
“C” for film up to 34x34 
inches, $97.50 without lens. 
Other Omegas: “A” for 35 mm. 
film—$48; “B” for film up to 
24 x 244 inches—$65; “*D”’ for 
film up to 4x5 inches — $175. 
Prices slightly higher west of 
Rockies. 

* Simmon Automatic Film Drier 
minimizes grain, eliminates dust, 
reduces drying time, $27.50 and 
$29.50. 

¢ Complete line of lenses: Sim- 
mon, Bausch & Lomb Tesgars, 
Dallmeyer. 


Write for folder B. 








Model **B”’ Omega for 244224 inch and smaller film 


SIMMON BROS., 57-06 56th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 


OMEGA ENLARGERS 
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something, and take lots of close-ups. 
Those cocked-head portraits which look 
so cute are obtained by singing off-key or 
muttering strange sounds while you film. 

Dog silhouettes are frequently effective, 
and some strikingly beautiful photography 
is possible when light is too poor for or- 
dinary shooting. Find a low hill crest, 
and pose a dog and a hunter silhouetted 
against a western sky at sundown. Clouds 
in the sky will add an artistic touch. 

Show the dog coming to a point with 
the hunter trailing slightly behind. Or 
catch a silhouette action shot of a hunting 
pup retrieving a game bird and depositing 
it at the feet of his master. 

A coon hunt makes exciting movie ma- 
terial. E. W. Meyer of Reedsburg, Wis- 
consin, winner of third place in a recent 
nation-wide camera contest, burned up 
several dozen flares and a lot of patience 
to produce a coon-hunting film taken en- 
tirely at night. One of the highlights of 
the film is an encounter between an Aire- 
dale dog and a woodland kitty—a rather 
dangerous filming venture even in the 
daytime. The dog versus skunk sidelight 
provided a spot of unusual interest in the 
finished reel. The use of flares requires 
only a little practice, and enables you to 
get many highly interesting night se- 
quences in which animals play a part. 

Few exhibitions hold greater interest 
than field trials or dog shows. You might 
open the dog show reel with a close-up 
of the program held at arm’s length in 
front of the camera lens. As you turn the 
pages, lower the program to reveal a near 
shot of a well-combed hound looking 
drearily toward the camera. 

If the show is held outdoors, obtain per- 
mission to set up two or three Photofloods 
and shoot each canine exhibit in turn, 
showing preliminary primping if possible. 
Where filming is done against a fairly light 
background, reflection will give much bet- 
ter overall exposure, while _ shooting 
against a wide open dark area is apt to 
give an impression of underexposure, 
though the main subject is well exposed. 

Capture a few candid views of the spec- 
tators for possible cut-ins, and then have 
someone shoot a medium shot of your- 
self and, say, your son watching pro- 
ceedings. Suddenly, your boy snaps his 
fingers and slaps his knee. A bright idea 
comes to him. He'll put on a dog show 
of his own that'll walk circles around any 
of this professional stuff! 

Dissolve into a long shot of a number 
of haphazardly arranged crate kennels in 
the back yard, with an odd assortment of 
seedy-looking mutts peering out through 
slit-like doorways. One by one, the 
neighborhood youngsters lead out their 
favorites and attempt to pose them. Just 
as the judges (yourself and your son) are 
about to make the award, the family pup 
eases open the screen door, trots up on 
the exhibiting stand and dashes off with 
the blue ribbon streaming from his jaws. 

While the professional show would in- 
terest dog fanciers for the most part, by 
adding the homely backyard angle you 
make your reel universally enjoyable. 

When you sit down to edit your film, 
try double-exposing titles or at least 
shooting your wording over a doggy- 
looking background. A dog silhouette cut 
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tHe WESTON Czauaea 


the Ultimate in Exposure Meters 


AUTOMATIC “HIGH LIGHT,” “LOW LIGHT” 
SCALES—provide greater scale length with utmost 
readability; no confusing, congested numbers at 
either end. 

° 
EXTREME SENSITIVITY—gives accurate settings 


in light as low as 1/10th candle per square foot. 
ca 
INCREASED BRIGHTNESS RANGE — provides 


for measurements in extremely bright light, up to 
1600 candles per square foot. 


e 
LIMITED VIEWING ANGLE — gives better pic- 
tures outdoors as well as for color and ciné work. 


Rugged instrument movement and hermetically 
sealed photo-cell assure accurate dependability ... 
improved calculator dial with speeds to 800 WESTON. 
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“The new MASTER gives the professional and critical 
amateur a new and far more useful tool for correct 
exposure determination,” says Mr. Kessel. “It has 
WESTON accuracy, plus extremely high and low ranges, 
so that accurate settings can be obtained under very 
faint light as well as in the brightest light outdoors. The 
limited viewing angle, too, is highly desirable, for it 
keeps out all side lights when making critical shots. 
But the accuracy of a meter is most important; and you 
might be interested to know that for years I’ve relied 
solely on WESTON readings.” 

See the Master at your dealer’s today, or write for 
literature. Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON 
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pP REPARE for a 


profitable business 


or a fascinating 
he bby in the inter 
esting field of Pho- 
tography—mail_ cou- 
pon at once tor tree 
booklet “Onpportu- 
nities in Modern 


Photography.’ 
Whether you are in 
terested in photogra 


phy for pleasure or 
profit this free 
booklet will tell you 
what you_ should 
know about it. 


Many Make Money 
While Learning 
This free booklet also 
reveals the money-making 
opportunities that exist to 
day tor prote ssional pho 
tographers and_ trained 
amateurs. It outlines in 
detail a simplified 














training plat inder the 
guidance of qualified in- 
structors that makes it 
possible to easily master 
photography in all = its 
branches during spare 
time ... and earn money 
while learning 
We are truly living in 
an age of pictures and the 
public interest and demand 
for photography is greater 
than ever befor News 
papers, magazines, and ad 
vertisers pay out millions 
of dollars eaeh year for ' Lng bag along 
} rant Lil} “ wet in the lessons, 
photographs. Skilled por) tie berter Trike 
I et opucs . photography. It was 
handsome incomes a good thing for me 
Practical Studio = ja ee 
Methods Cost is Mette when 
—_ ia il One sees all that one 
Fe agi ni fy 7 : — ~—— gets for the money. 
positions upon graduation, You Frank W. Johnson 
‘need no previous experiet Buffalo, N. Y 
and only a common school e« 
ucation ary. Send 
I at ¢ r the fr ! 
Oppor I es n M 
Photoura y t tl 
ful ! i ind 1 
q ir 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dep!. 2226 
2601 Michigan Ave 
Chicago, III 


| American School of Photography, 
| Dept. 2226, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








| Send e booklet ‘‘Opportunities in Modern Pho- 
| tography full particulars and requirements, 
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from white paper, mounted on a dark 
card, lettered and shot on reversal film 
may add a distinctive touch. Perhaps a 
movie frame enlargement of a clear-cut 
head close-up will provide a neat back- 
ground for title wording. In every case, 
the background matter should be printed 
or painted dark to permit the white let- 
tering to show through legibly. 

If you really want to attempt an am- 
bitious undertaking, try a Kodachrome 
reel covering as many dog types as you 
possibly can find. Pick up a dog book 
having color plates, and dissolve from a 
close-up of the pictured dog to the ac- 
tual animal itself in as nearly the same 
pose as possible. By working along this 
line you can turn out a film which is edu- 
cational as well as entertaining by in- 
cluding little-known canine data in the 
title wording. In case you don’t own a 
dog at present, one of the neighbors gen- 
erally will be tickled to death to lend you 
his dog for movie purposes. Or you may 
even get around to purchasing a pup, in 
which case you'll have some wonderful 
opportunities to film the animal’s prog- 
ress and growth. At any rate, don’t pass 
up man’s best friend as a subject.—f 


Ruled Enlarger Easel 

F the enlarger easel is ruled, not in 

regular squares, but in the usual 
sizes, both vertically and horizontally, 
much time can be 
saved in enlarging. er 
The picture shows 
an easel which has 
been ruled for 4x5, 
5 x 7, 645 x 8% and 
8 x 10, with black 
India ink on a white 
board. This is easily 
visible when focus- 
ing and the picture may be composed 
rapidly and conveniently.—Everett Rud- 
loff, Oceanport, N. J. 





Ruled easel. 


Foot-Operated Flash Device 
EAVING the hands free for camera 
manipulation, this foot-operated 
flash device will set off one or several 
flash bulbs at a slight pressure of the toe 


/ 


E 
€ 


Cex. 
Lamps are fired by foot pressure on button. 
on an ordinary house doorbell button 
mounted on a compact box which con- 
tains a 115-volt dry cell battery. A triple 
outlet floor plug mounted on the side of 
the box as illustrated is connected in 
series with the bell button and battery. 
A drawer handle on top of the box acts 
foot rest as well as a convenient 
means of carrying the assembly. 
Costing not more than 50 cents to build, 
the multiple flasher is flexible enough to 
meet every lighting need such as side 
lighting, back lighting, etc., where syn- 
chronization at fast speeds is not essen- 
tial—Murray Knowlton, San Diego, Calif. 
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Women in Photography 


(Continued from page 27) 












Ida Puffer. She had the inspiration to 
organize a junior camera club among her 
students. The children’s average age is 
about eight years, but their enthusiasm 
and skill would do credit to those many 
years their senior. With the training and 
opportunities these children have been 
given, one can expect a new generation 
of amateur photographers with a greater 
span of experience than the professionals 
of today. 

Cornelia Weston is also a member. 
Descended from a famous photographic 
family she both teaches and practices 
photography. 

The Woman’s Camera Club of New 
Jersey numbers among its members a 
registered nurse, an x-ray technician, and 
a school principal. All of these, as well 
as housewives and secretaries, produce 
pictures as different from each other as 
the professions they follow. Their com- 
mon love of photography provides a 
common denominator. They study each 
other’s work. They seek and give con- 
structive criticism without treading on 
even the most tender of toes. The give 
and take is so impersonal, yet pertinent, 
that one feels these women have almost 
achieved Utopia. I doubt that any group 
of male photographers can surpass these 
women in friendship and cameraderie. 
Whether the realization that they repre- 
sent perhaps the oldest camera club for 
women has spurred them on to their 
splendid achievement, is impossible to 
say. But they have won both the goals 
they set themselves. From the walls of 
the club rooms to the photographs exhib- 
ited on them, this is a purely feminine 
enterprise. Their dues, true to their 
promise, are lower than the average and 
include use of all photographic facilities. 

If the inevitable comparison with men’s 
clubs must be made, I’m sure these 
women have little to fear by contrast. In 
fact, in the privacy of their files repose 
several applications from men who want 
to join the club. 

I was referred to Pat Liveright when I 
first began investigating the club. After 
seeing the club, I wanted to get her re- 
action to women photographers. Quietly, 
without belligerence, she gave me this 
startling statement. “Women are as good 
as men in most fields and better in some.” 
I thought that required a little explain- 
ing, so I asked her in what fields women 
had the edge. 

She pointed out that few men have the 
patience necessary to photograph children 
well. Another of her beliefs is that 
women can make better portraits of other 
women, because they know intuitively at 
which angle a woman looks her best. 
That sounded reasonable, so I asked her 
how she takes a portrait. 

She said that when a woman walks in 
to be photographed, she gives her a com- 
plete panchromatic makeup if she’s on 
the sunny side of sixty. Older women 


photograph better without artificial aid. 
Applying the makeup gives her a chance 
to study the subject’s features without 
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3 Viewing Filters Specially Priced at*l each 


No. 1 MONOTONE VIEWING FILTER shows the gradua- 
tion of shadows that will register on panchromatic film— 
determines proper degree of lighting. Particularly impor- 
tant indoors. 

No. 2 ORTHO VIEWING FILTER completely absorbs all 
red color. Permits best arrangement of shadows and light- 
ing with orthochromatic film. Indispensable in determining 
proper lens filter. 

No. 3 COBALT VIEWING FINDER gives correct middle 
tones and luminous shadows for all purposes and all types 
of film. Most important aid to proper outdoor photography. 











Willo 
Metal 
Printer 


Sgpoo 





A convenient machine that makes prints up to 
5x7 on paper up to 9x12 inches. Automatic on 
and off switch lights when handle is pressed 
down. Goes off when pressure is released. Double 
light and ground glass. 





Willo 
Miniature 


Printer 
Sapoo 


Gives professional results for the miniature cam- 
era users. Adjustable mask covers negative and 
fits on 4x5 or smaller size, including 35 mm. 
Negatives may be used in strips or cut to individ- 
ual exposures. 





The 
Willo 
Favorite 
Easel 


S@p7o 


Reduces enlarging routine to a minimum. 
Combines the easel and paper storage cabinet in 
one. The easel is actually the cover of the paper 
storage box. Margins are easily and accurately 
controlled by a lever. Margins are automatically 
correct and even. Amateur and advanced worker 
alike will appreciate its convenience. 





Send for booklet P. P. E. explaining its features. 








World’s Largest 
Exclusive 
Camera Supply House 








Special Sale! 


WAS 867.50 


Now Sg 


famous 


RANGEFINDER BESSA 


Combines all the best features of the Bessa with 
the addition of an automatic built-in coupled 
rangefinder which focuses Voigtlander lenses to 
maximum sharpness. Trigger release. Hinged 
yellow filter. Makes pictures 154x2% or 24x34. 











New York City, N. 


110 West 32nd St. 








“BUY-WORD A=: 
FKL | 


BOOK. 


Here’s the cam- 
era catalog de- 
signed to make life easier. Has everything 
in photography. All the facts and features 
about all the nationally advertised cam- 
eras, photo equipment and supplies. 
Prices low to save you money. Now you 
can order whatever you need at home— 
and get it for less! Take a look at the buy- 
word book in photography. It’s com- 
pletely new . . up-to-date and packed with 
smashing values. Find out how much you 
can save in time and money with this cam- 
era book to guide you. Tear out the cou- 
pon and mail today for your FREE copy. 


THE “BUY WORD" IN FILTERS 








Fine optical glass. Precision made 


All types mounts for 
25 and 32 mm. 75¢ 25 mm. filters......... 69¢ 
39 mm. . 95¢ 32 and 39 mm........ 89¢ 


Send your order with coupon. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


AND REFLEX CAMERAS 


Ability unlimited! That’s what 
experienced photographers say 
of the Reflex. Famous Meyer 
Gorlitz quality lenses, with tak- 
ing and viewing lenses synchro- 
nized, operated by single focus- 
ing lever—located on front of 
camera. Get 12 swell pictures 
2%4x2% on standard 120 film. 
Focusing viewers show the exact 
image you get. Range 3 ft. to in- 
finity. Now is the time to buy it! a 
CA1750 With Anastigmat f:4.5 lens, Stelo 
shutter. Speeds 1/25 to 1/100 sec., T & B... . 4? 
CA1751 With Anastigmat f:3.5 lens, Com- 

pur shutter. Speeds 1/25 to 1/100 sec., T & B... 24-5 


CA9685 Eveready Cowhide Case 35 


Send your order with coupon. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


LAFAYETTE 
CAMERA CORPORATION 


Rush FREE 1939 Camera Catalog No.77 

























SALES OFFICES IN 
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ATLANTA 
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making her self-conscious. Makeup, too, 
goes a long way toward eliminating re- 
touching. It gives a smoother skin texture. 
By the time her client is prettied up, 
Miss Liveright has a very good idea of 
the lighting and angle she intends to use. 

She cautions women to keep a close 
watch on necklines. A high neckline 
helps to shorten a long neck. Puffed 
sleeves also reduce the too swanlike neck 
to more normal proportions. If a wom- 
an’s neck is a bit short, she advises a low- 
cut dress. If the nose isn’t too long, 
shooting from above will stretch a short 
neck as effectively as a rope. 

In regard to photographing children, 
Miss Liveright thinks that women should 
excel because they are naturally in closer 
contact with them. Children, through 
their mothers, come more in contact with 
women than they do with men. When a 
child walks into a male photographer’s 
studio, he is apt to be overawed by its 


| unfamiliarity and its impressiveness. If 


the photographer is a woman, he immedi- 
ately has a stronger association with past 
experience and is consequently more at 
The woman photographer then has 
a head start and should be able to pro- 
duce portraits that are truly expressive of 
the child’s character. 

Because of this stronger psychological 
association, and because of woman’s 
familiarity with children, a 
woman photographer -is usually able to 
get the child to do what she wants with- 
out imposing a strain on him. As an ex- 
ample, Miss Liveright feels that it is a 
cardinal mistake to try to teach a child 
manners in the studio. Regardless of how 
badly the child behaves, it is useless to 
try to correct it. That’s the mother’s job, 
not the photographer’s. 

Pat Liveright first tries a little bribery, 
say a lollipop or toy. It usually works. 
If not she gives her ingenuity a little 
exercise. She declares she’s never found 
a child without a sense of humor. There’s 
nothing subtle about it, but if you find 
the key, a smile will follow. Fantastic 
is the word to describe some of the things 
that make children laugh. After working 
over one child with a painfully expres- 
sionless face for an hour and a half, she 
solved the problem by having her colored 
maid walk around the studio with a dish- 
pan on her head, banging it with a tin 
spoon. Not very funny, you say? It 
made Junior laugh. 


As I was leaving I admitted that I 
thought Miss Liveright’s work would 
grace any male camera club. She grinned 
wryly as she told me this anecdote. She 
attended a lecture at one of the clubs 
which had refused her admission as a 
member. The president spied her and 
asked her to address the club after the 
lecture. A little surprised, she consented 
gamely. After her little speech, they fired 
questions at her for an hour, then unani- 


| mously voted it the best meeting of the 
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year. 

While women are still in the minority 
among the great names of photography, 
there are quite a few who have made 
themselves near famous in international 
salons, illustration work, and camera re- 
porting. The names of Margaret Bourke- 
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White, Emelie Danielson, Toni Frissell, 
Paula Morse, and a host of others are as 
well known as their male contemporaries. 
Woman has proved that she has a definite 
place in photography, and the forthcom- 
ing years will find her filling an increas- 
ingly important place therein.—® 


Cellophane Filters 


HAT’S too much to pay for a filter 
for this cheap camera!” And so 
saying I stalked home to set my addled 
brain thinking. My camera consisted of 
one Eastman Brownie and one V-P. 
Kodak of very ancient vintage, with an 
f 7.7 lens and a side opening for loading. 
Rummaging through my Christmas box 
I found a package of colored cellophane. 
Why wouldn’t cellophane serve as a 
filter? Experimenting, I found one layer 
of yellow cellophane held back the blue 
light and let the clouds register faintly. 
Two layers gave more correction. 





Above is the camera with three of the fil- 
ters and two pictures taken through them. 


After various futile experiments in 
mounting the cellophane, I put the col- 
ored layers between two pieces of ordi- 
nary window glass. I cut squares 244” x 
214” with a glass-cutter. With the cello- 
phane stretched taut over the bottom 
glass, I clamped the second piece of glass 
on top and bound the edges securely with 
waterproof tape. I made four yellow 
filters, using from one to four layers of 
yellow cellophane, an orange filter, a red 
filter for very dark skies and snow work, 
a green filter for flower work, and a 
light blue filter for portraits under photo- 
floods. Using the same idea, I mounted 
a sheer black chiffon stocking between 
two squares of glass for a diffuser. 

To hold the filters securely to the cam- 
era fronts I made two spring metal 
clamps. For different types of cameras a 
wooden frame holder can be made to fit 
directly onto the lens. 

Experimental shots with each filter 
were made. Then I chose the best prints 
and made a record of the correct expo- 
sures. Anyone can turn a few scraps of 
colored cellophane, glass, and tape into a 
complete set of filters for a few cents— 
Janet Thorne, Bellingham, Wash. 
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QUALITY RATINGS OF NEW CAMERAS AND 
OTHER NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Consumers Union Tells the Facts 


CONSUMERS 
UNION Reports 


The August 
issue of Con- 
sumersUnion 
Reports will 
help you de- 


cide what to 





buy by describing the newer 
equipment and comparing it 
with older brands on the basis 
of unbiased expert judgment. 

These comparisons and 
ratings will be given in terms 
of brand names and will help 
you to make intelligent 
choices, get the best possible 
value for your money. 

You can get the report on 
new photographic equipment 
contained in the August issue 
by becoming a member of 


Consumers Union now, 


through the coupon printed 
below. 

Published each month for 
the 85,000 members of Con- 
sumers Union of United 
States, Consumers Union Re- 
ports cuts through advertis- 
ing claims, gets to the truth 
about products by comparing 
brands in the laboratory, re- 
porting the results by brand 
name. All types of products, 
from shoes to automobiles, 
are rated by this non-profit 


consumers organization. 


A 288-PAGE BUYING 
GUIDE AT NO ADDED 
COST! 

By subscribing to Consumers 
Union Reports, you also get 
Consumers Union’s annual 


Buying Guide—a 288-page, 


pocket-size handbook to in- 
telligent buying. It contains 


ratings by brand name of 
2500 brands of products as 
“Best Buys,” “Also Accepta- 
ble,” and “Not Acceptable.” 
The entire cost for 12 issues 
of the Reports and the Buy- 
ing Guide is only $3 a year. 


IMPORTANT! 
A special section in the Buy- 
ing Guide de- 
voted to cameras 
gives ratings by 
name of over 70 


miniature and 





non - miniature 
cameras as Excellent, Good, 
Fair and Not Acceptable! 
Coming in an early issue 
of the Reports: A report on 
amateur movie equipment. 














VISIT CONSUMERS UNION'S EXHIBIT, CON- 
SUMERS BLDG., NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 














ldihed by 
A. R. LAMBERT and 
CONSUMERS UNION 











Photographic Buyers’ Handbook 


Based on data assembled by Consumers Union con- 
sultants, this 300-page book gives buying informa- 
tion on the merits and faults of miniature and 
large cameras and a variety of photographic equip- 
ment, including enlargers, exposure meters, tripods, 
film, paper, flash synchronizers, lenses, range 
finders, dark room equipment, etc. Brands are 
listed by name. The regular edition of this book 
is now on sale at bookstores for $2.75. You can 
get it in combination with Consumers Union’s Buy- 
ing Guide and Consumers Union Reports at a sav- 
ing of $1.25. Use the coupon for ordering. 

















— 


To: CONSUMERS UNION OF UNITED 
STATES, INC. 
17 Union Square W., New York City. 


[) Send me the Consumers Union Reports for one 
year and the 1939 Buying Guide. I enclose $3. 
I agree to keep confidential all material sent to 
me which is so designated. 


C) Send me the Reports, the Buying Guide and 
the Photographic Buyer’s Handbook. I enclose 
$4.50. 
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Now! ABBEY 
ROLLEIFLEX 
FLASHGUN 


















PICTURE TESTED SINCE 1938 
by ROLLEIFLEX OWNERS 


Camera 
easy as putting on a lens cap or a filter. 


One fitting to no holes—as 


including 
Guaran- 


Synchronizes all speeds 
1/500th See. Uneonditionally 


teed for one year. 
Includes Ready 
Everything $20-75 to Use 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 
YOU WRITE US 


ELECTRICAMERA 
FOOL PROOF POSITIVE 
ANOTHER ABBEY TRIUMPH! 
Write for details on this All-Electrie 
Synchronizer which NEVER MISSES. 


ace ; pega ae as $G:75 
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Brownie Camera $2. Extra. 
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GO TO YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
INSIST ON: ABBEY FLASHGUNS 


Write for Literature to Dept. P-9 


ABBEY PHOTO CORP. 


305 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Sell a Picture a Day During September 


(Continued from page 58) 





dent—he’s a year older now, and always 
good for a picture. Perhaps if he is old 
enough, you can make one of the big 
metropolitan dailies with him. 


September 9: Here’s another way to make 
money from your local merchant. Take 
pictures of his window displays—he likes 
to keep them for reference, and some 
company is always putting out a prize for 
the best display of its product. 


September 10: The trout season closes 
about now. Get a series of fishing pic- 
tures on the last day, for your newspaper. 
Take a good scenic view, and a shot of 
the man who caught the best fish. 


September 11: Scenic views of harvesting 
are good roto section material. There’s 
something interesting about a picture of 
a harvesting machine shooting chaff onto 
a big pile. Another good possibility is a 
shot of horses pulling a loaded hay- 
wagon, with clouds for the background. 


September 12: Who won the beauty con- 
test, and from whence does she hail? 
Get a picture of her quickly, if there’s a 
newspaper in her home town. If you can 
photograph her as she is presented with 
the cup, it’s so much the better. 


September 13: Have a go at your local 
zoo—it’s always good for a series in the 
roto section or the newspaper. Bears 
and monkeys are the best bet, but if there 
are penguins, don’t miss a shot of them. 


September 14: Take your camera to the 
next big dance in town. You can pick 
up $10 or $15 in a night taking shots of 
people in their evening clothes, for the 
society page of the paper. You’d better 
talk to the management of the supper 
club or dance pavilion before you start, 
however. 


September 15: High school and college 
start about now, and you can generally 
get attractive shots of pretty girls regis- 


tering, etc. 


September 16: Are there any famous 
landmarks in your locality? Look for a 
house where some notable in history once 
slept, or a house that has been standing 
a long time. Covered bridges and other 
scenic spots are popular subjects, too. 


September 17: A good shot for the society 
section of your newspaper would be sev- 
eral socially prominent girls leaving for 
college or boarding school. 


September 18: A series of pictures of the 
beautiful homes in the city is usually in 
demand. Some newspapers run a weekly 
home-makers’ section, and have a con- 
stant need for pictures suitable for the 
department. 


September 19: There’s a good possibility 
of pictures for various companies to use 
in their advertising. A fuel company 
would be a good bet this time of the year. 
You might also make an advertising con- 
nection with a clothing company, taking 
pictures of prominent people. You’d be 
surprised how many people will be will- 


ing to pose. This is especially true of the 
younger set. 


September 20: If some organization plans 
to have a picnic, or there’s an important 
meeting of some board of directors, con- 
tact the chairman for a group picture. 
You can make good money selling en- 
largements to members of the various or- 
ganizations. 


September 21: Somewhere in your state 
a man prominent in the day’s news was 
born. Get a shot of his birthplace, and 
perhaps a few photos of local citizens 
who knew him. Such pictures are almost 
sure to sell on the notable’s birthday. 


September 22: Try some trick photo- 
graphs for the sports page of your local 
newspaper. A long shot of a_ baseball 
stadium with a picture of a player taking 
a cut at the ball superimposed upon it, 
might be a good subject with the World’s 
Series coming up. The same general idea 
might work with a football team as the 
subject. 


September 23: Try doing enlargements 
for your acquaintances. With little over- 
head required, you can make money sell- 
ing 8x10’s for anything up to $1. 
September 24: Look up the highest point 
in your state, and take a shot of it. Also 
photograph a good view of what may be 
seen from this location. Roto sections use 
this type of work. 


September 25: Stop around at various 
real estate offices—there’s a good chance 
that you'll get some jobs taking pictures 
of houses that they have for sale. Get 
several shots of each house, and make 
8x10 glossies unless instructed otherwise. 


September 26: Is anyone in your neigh- 
borhood making money from a peculiar 
industry or hobby? Get pictures of him 
at work, and they'll sell to your news- 
paper. 

September 27: Take some interior pic- 
tures of your friends’ homes. Get a shot 
of the entire family around the fireplace, 
at the dining room table, etc. Above all, 
don’t make them too dark. The average 
home-owner likes to think of his house 
as being light and airy. Another possi- 
bility along this line is taking pictures of 
valuables, for sentimental purposes, or in 
case they are stolen. 


September 28: Find the oldest automo- 
bile in active use around the town. A 
picture of its owner standing in front of 
it can usually be placed in the automo- 
tive page of the newspaper. If it’s old 
enough, send it to the manufacturer— 
he might buy it. 

September 29: Pay a visit to the school 
for the blind. Get shots of students at 
their hobbies, reading Braille in the li- 
brary, or listening to a lecture. Try these 
on roto sections. 

September 30: It’s Saturday and the last 
day of the month, so take a little trip to 
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ing surfaces to a minimum. 
nine sizes. 


filters), $2.00. 





Preferred by Hollywood's Cameramen! PLUS in optical quality, minus 


lor densities listed below. 








GET BETTER PICTURES 
vith TTROJAN vicree sour 


Provides an all-in-one sunshade and filter holder at a popular price. Slips snugly 
over the lens mount—cannot loosen or shake off—and will not interfere with the 
camera operation. Base unscrews to insert filter, with sufficient space to hold two 
1/16” filters for special work. 

Heavy aluminum and brass 
finished chrome-white outside. 
Corrugations break up flat planes of light. Made in 


Small sizes (to be used with 32 mm. Opto Filter); 23 mm., 24 mm., 25 mm., 
27 mm., 29 mm., 32 mm. Each (without filter), $1.75. 
Large sizes (to be used with 40 mm. Opto Filter): 37 mm., 42 mm. Each (without 


OPTO FILTERS 


in the 
ual filter defects, OPTO FILTERS avoid both the instability of gelatin filters and 
e inconsistencies of dyed-in-the-mass optical glass a Made using thermoplastic 
lyes fused between 2 layers of air-tight optical glass. Each filter INDIVIDUALLY 
ula and checked to a color standard, giving you your choice of any of the 14 


YEL Low RED 58B—Dark Green. For 3-color 
Ligh ue = ow is roduces mild 23A—Orange Red. For night ef- work. 
ctior fec — with i. an film. BLUE 
‘Me + ng Ye llow. rer more 25A—F« 3-color w« rk. C5—Deep Blue. For 3-color 
meee te ig anima 29F—G ives extreme ontrast. work, 
Aero 1 Rece mme nded for GREEN NEUTRAL DENSITY 
r al photo raphy x X1—Light Green. For daylight For reducing glare and contrasts. 
Aero 2.) ives more correc- correction with pan film. 3N5—Combines neutral density 
X2—Me a Green. For Mazda with Aero 1. 
irk Yellow. Produces vigor- light orrection with pan 5N5—Combines neutral density 
contrasts. film with Aero 2 
mm. any color unmounted.... peas $1.65 - mm. any color unmounted.. “Ms 90 


construction, accurately machined and _ attractively 
Matte black, flaked wool felt inside reduce reflect- 














NEW ! The New and Improved Ultra-Sensitive 


DeJUR-AMSCO ERS": EXPOSURE METER 
oi a 


Pigskin Leather Zipper Carrying Case 

* Special alloy steel magnet, making for an accurate, smooth and ultra- 
sensitive meter movement. 

* Zero adjusting screw for permanent zero standardization. 

* Weston film ratings. Weston patent licenses; 20 combinations of “f” stops. 


* Ideal for color work; movie readings taken directly from face of meter... 
Use both indoor and outdoor. 


— 








NEW! More Light... Better Sight... Better 
Pictures with the Brand New Precision-Made 


DeJUR-AMSCO *’’imace RANGE FINDER 
' 5 2 5 O Complete with Sling and Genuine Leather Carrying Case 


* More compact interior construction, permitting more light to enter, pro- 
viding greater visibility. 

* Extending viewing eyepiece enables rapid centering and reading of 
DeJur-Amsco Exposure Meters images; range scale from 2’ 6” to infinity. 
and Range Finders are made in * Even focusing by micrometer ball-bearing adjuster; deep etched dial 
America for all the world. Ask markings. 
for them at your dealer, or write * Top-grade reflecting and viewing mirrors, made by same process as 
for information. Dept. PP-x used in famous 200-inch observatory telescope. 


«Plus many other features that make the DeJur-Amsco Range Finder the 
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simplest, easiest, most practical instrument of its kind. : 


Shelton, Connecticut 
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NEBLETTES FAMOUS BOOK 


...ina Completely New Edition 


The Entire Field of Practical 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


In ONE Big Volume 





HE finest work avail- 

able on every phase of 
photography from pur- 
chase of camera through 
all stages of picture tak- 
ing, developing and print- 
ing, to full-color photog- 
raphy. An outstanding 
expert gives you, in clear 
language, diagrams 
pictures, his methods for 
lighting, exposure, devel- 
oping, fixing, washing, 
drying, intensifying, re- 
ducing, printing, enlarg- 
ing, and mounting. Cov- 
emulsions, 


and 


ers optics, 
monochrome, sensitizing, 


filters, Kodochrome, 3- 
color photography, de- 
scribing many unusual 


processes and effects 


“PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Principles and 


PAGES Practice” 
225 ILLUST2ATIONS ractice 
Head of Dept. of Photo- 


b y c ° B. N e b | ette 9 graphic Technology, Rochester 

Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N.Y. 

Methods and Formulae for Every Process 
by the World’s Greatest Authority 


levelopments. 
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a nearby college. You can pay your 
expenses and make money by bringing 
home shots of local socialites riding horse- 
back, going to classes, or, if you stay long 
enough, attending a dance. Get names 
and addresses of all who figure in the 
picture. 

And that’s it—thirty ideas for the 
month of September. Now that you're 
through, why not have a little fun? 
Somewhere among all those pictures 
you've taken, you’ve probably made one 
that’s worthy of salon exhibition. Why 
not make a really good enlargement of it 
and send it around? Entrance fees are 
seldom over $2, and if you win, there’s 
the prize money, or a loving cup to dec- 
orate that bare spot on the mantelpiece. 
The worst you can do is have a lot of 
fun making the print. 

In conclusion, a few words of advice 
regarding markets, preparation of prints, 
and necessary equipment may prove 
helpful. The market for free-lance pho- 
tos may be divided roughly into several 
classes, including daily newspapers, roto- 
gravure sections, magazines, syndicates, 
and personal contacts. Of these, newspa- 
pers, rotogravure sections, and personal 
contacts are the most likely markets for 
the amateur. Magazines almost always 
assign photographers to take the pictures 
they need, or buy them with accompany- 
ing manuscripts. The syndicates, with 
few exceptions, deal. in spot news or as- 
signed pictures. Of course, there are 
syndicates which solicit free-lance pic- 
tures almost entirely, and their adver- 
tisements appear throughout the photo- 
graphic press. 

Roto sections accept human _ interest 
and pictorial shots mainly, although an 
occasional series of pictures is used. The 
newspapers deal largely with pictures in- 
volving names and events in the news, 
but an occasional human interest shot 
will sell here also. In the personal con- 
tact field, ingenuity and the number of 
contacts made will govern the success 
of the free-lance to a considerable de- 
gree. 

Equipment varies with the inclination 
and the pocket-book of the user. Per- 
sonally, I find that a moderately priced 
plate-back camera gives me the results 
I want. I use the 612x9 cm size, which 
does not entail too great a film cost 
and produces a negative which may be 
used easily in enlarging. Cut film is con- 
venient to use, in that one or two ex- 
posures may be developed without the 
troublesome business of cutting film off 
the roll in a darkroom (or wasting the 
unexposed portion). 

I find that an f 4.5 lens and a top shut- 
ter speed of 1/250 second are adequate for 
my purposes. Filters, a lens shade, a 
tripod, and an exposure meter (I use the 
extinction type of meter) complete the 
list of equipment. A flash synchronizer 
can pay for itself rather quickly, and 
should be of good quality. 

In submitting pictures it is well to plan 
ahead. Picture sections are planned 
weeks in advance, and timely shots 
should be sent in correspondingly early. 
If you submit work to a national maga- 
zine it is well to send it several months 
before it is intended to appear therein. 
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Of course, this policy does not hold with 
regard to the weekly picture magazines, 
whose production schedules have been 
stepped up tremendously. 

Full information should be furnished 
with every print. A complete caption 
should be typed out and enclosed with 
or fastened to each picture. Don’t write 
on the back of a single weight print, since 
this is apt to cause difficulty in reproduc- 
tion. (A little light writing near one 
corner of the back of a double weight 
print is permissible; but a neatly typed 
caption pasted to the back or along one 
edge of your picture is much more ac- 
ceptable. ) 

As in the case of manuscripts, return 
postage should be included if you want 
your contribution returned. And photo- 
graphs should always be packed between 
two sheets of stiff cardboard or corru- 
gated board. While this precaution raises 
the cost of postage, you must remember 
that a cracked print is of little use to a 
publisher. 

If you seriously want to make your 
hobby pay, it will be interesting to see 
what you can do with the ideas suggested 
earlier in this article. Surely at least one 
of them can help you to sell a print.— 


A Non-Slip Tripod Support 

N many photo jobs I have encoun- 
O tered much trouble in setting my 
tripod up on hardwood floors, slick pave- 
ment, tile, etc. To 
overcome this hazard 
of having your tripod 
slip at the crucial 
moment, purchase 
two sponge rubber 
balls (costing about 5 
cents apiece) and cut 
each one in half. With 
a knife gouge, put a 
hole in each of three of the halves, just 
big enough for the tip of your tripod leg 
to fit in. Only three halves will be 
needed—one for each leg of the tripod— 
Jerry Kleiman, St. Louis, Mo. 





Tripod leg inserted 
in non-slip device. 


"This is our new transom model.’ 
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| Here's a story that will make you sit up and take notice. CBS refused / 
to air it. The Federal Communications Commission suppressed all sim- 

) ilar stories from the air. Presented now, for the first time, in its original 

» form exactly as written for broadcast, exactly as rejected by the 7B 
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ELWOOD 4\\VI Miniature Enlarger 


Il for negatives from A 
35 mim. to 21/,"x 3'/” . 








Note New Pleasing Design 
The Large Silvered Reflector 
The Sturdy Stand 

The New Focusing Lever 
Polished Trim Parts 


Note the Cast and Machined 
Construction 





With Condensing Lenses With Silvered and Polished Reflector 


Try This Enlarger... and see how smoothly and accurately it works. Then you 
will also be agreeably surprised at the superior quality of your enlargements. 


PRICE of Enlarger withoutlens ...........2.2.2.2.. . §30.00 
With Ilex F 6.3 3%” lens in bbl. with iris diaphragm . ..... 38.00 
With Laack F 4.5 3” lens in bbl. with iris diaphragm ...... 41.00 
With Wollensak F 4.5 3” lens in bbl. withiris diaphragm .... 44.50 
With Carl Zeiss F 4.5 3” lens in bbl. with irisdiaphragm .... 56.00 


Sold by all Photographic Supply Dealers ... Write for 76-page booklet. 


ELWOOD PATTERN WORKS, Inc., 125 nortH EAST sT., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Canadian Agents and Distributors: W. E. Booth Company Limited, Toronto and Montreal 
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Original Radio Script 
Suppressed by CBS! 
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€ COMPLETE IN THE 
The Story They Were Afraid To Broadcast! OCTOBER ISSUE 


MAZING 
STORIES 


radio public. It has a dramatic tenseness that will hold you spellbound. NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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Columbia Broadcasting System, because of its potential effect on the 
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FIRST STEP TO SUCCESSFUL PICTURES! 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW. 
3argain Book 
. sent FREE 


while the supply lasts. * Illustrates latest 


Central’s new money-saving 


of everything photographic. . 


developments in photography and home 
movies for fun or profit. * Offers hundreds 
of money-saving bargains in new and used 
nationally-advertised equipment; still and 
movie cameras, lenses, exposure meters, 
filters, tripods, enlargers, darkroom supplies 
and photographic accessories. Save at 
Central * Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Back with 10-Day trial privilege. * Liberal 
Trade-in Policy. 
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your FREE copy. 


Enclose coupon 

in envelope or 
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card for your free book. 
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Close-Ups of Crime | 

(Continued from page 17) i 

| 

— 

livan might be out on a highway doing It’s your word against his, isn’t it?” t 

these traffic studies and suddenly be No, it isn’t. Evidence pictures cover) 

called elsewhere to examine some situa- this whole situation. It no longer be. 
tion which calls for an entirely different comes a matter of one witness’ word 
photographic technique. With his minia- against another’s if the prosecution can) 
ture camera, he needs in addition only introduce as evidence an enlarged photo. 

his extra lenses, filters, extension tubes, Micrograph of the child’s hair embedded |} 

etc., to handle any sort of a photo- in the scratches on the car’s fender, for” 


graphic problem which might confront 
him. Otherwise he would have to take 
a view camera, a copying camera, a fin- 
gerprint camera, two or three different 
types of other instruments such as a press 
camera or a home-portrait camera, to- 
gether with different-sized films and 
plates, and enough tripods, light stand- 
ards, cable, and reflectors to fill a truck. 

For instance, the police dispatcher 
might interrupt him in the process of 
crawling into some scummy culvert half- 
filled with grease, engine oil, blood, and 
twisted junk after clues as to the cause 
of an automobile crash. He might be 
sent rapidly to some other scene, such as 
a small-town factory where violence was 
breaking out on a picket-line in front 
of the place. 

Public disturbances come about last on 
the list of criminologists’ chief worries, 
but when a spectacular riot occurs it is 
quite apt to be a Headache for everybody, 
including local deputies, State Police, 
citizens, reporters, and anyone who tries 
to intrude. Every police officer has his 
job to do under these circumstances. The 
criminologist’s job is to answer that same 
question again. How did it start? How 
did it happen to develop into sufficient 
importance to require police assistance? 
Also, who is whipping up the violence, 
and why? 

Here is probably the most spectacular 
proof of why today’s police criminologist 
is turning to the miniature camera. He 
lugs his kit up to some adjoining roof- 
top, or in a window of a building where 
he has a clear view of the rioters. They 
can usually see him plainly, looming up 
there in uniform with a sensitive minia- 
ture camera and a whopping big lens 
held up against his face, and sometimes 
the riot stops right then and there. Men 
who are inciting their followers to de- 
stroy property and commit assault don’t 
like to have a camera recording the 
whole procedure at half-second intervals, 
and know that the police can identify the 
leaders from the pictures. They can pick 
out the faces from the crowd and tell 
just which man of several hundred was 
inciting the trouble. The eye cannot 
record every detail, but the camera can. 

The fourth of these six criminological 
problems which are now beginning to 
yield to miniature photography might be 
explained simply as the evidence prob- 
lem. The criminologist frequently not 
only must prove his point in pictures to 
the detective officials, but to juries, too. 
In a criminal case, defense lawyers some- 
times cross-examine a detective along 
this line: “How do you know my client 
struck this child with his car? He says 
he didn’t. Can you prove that he did? 


instance, and others which match the in. 
dividual hairs with other samples taken} 
from the child’s head. A picture proj} 
that even a few threads of cotton fron} 
the child’s dress clung to the bumpe 
would end this deadlock. Evidence pic. 
tures are mostly photomicrographs, in-/ 
tricate studies of powder grains, ballistic 
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markings on a bullet, fingerprints tha? 
ordinary photographic methods will no} 
bring to light. Sergeant Sullivan is do-§ 
ing complicated new things like analyzing) 
the dyes in any piece of fabric by re/7 
peated color negatives, to prove its iden- | 
tity beyond question. Anybody can do 
it with a miniature camera and th 
auxiliary equipment if he knows how 


But only the experts know how. Thing | 


like photomicrography and _ laboratory] 


experiments with entirely new photo- 7 


graphic possibilities are definitely outside 

the range of the amateur, yet some crim- 7 
inological photography is a lot of fun§ 
and quite simple. Assembling a set of 
projector slides to illustrate a technical 
lecture on some criminological topic, fa} 
instance. The criminologist packs his kit 
and starts out in his police cruiser t 
make a complete picture coverage of a 
certain subject. Arson, for instance, or 
the methods used by certain car thieves 
Such a study might include more tha 7 
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300 separate pictures, covering ever 
point known about such crimes. The pic- 


tures illustrate each point by spotlighting | 7 


the clues for which officers are to watch 


First a general view of a room, for in-}7 


stance. Then a close-up of a window 
Finally, a highly-magnified study of the 
window-sill, showing that a firebug s 
his trap inside the building and escape 
by way of that window. 

He uses the same camera and the same 
equipment that he uses on every othe! f 
photographic problem. He becomes 
highly-skilled in the use of that camer 
that he can perform apparent miracles 
About that time, his work begins to offe' FF 
spectacular proofs that a miniature cal 
era is one of the best of detectives. 

Any able photographer will recogni 


(m) 
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immediately that the secret of success ! 
this field lies in extremely precise lab- 
oratory work. In Sergeant Sullivans 
case, he has a specially equipped labora & 
tory some forty miles from departmet! By 
headquarters, carefully concealed att 
definitely not open to visitors. The furn 
ture is specially made. The instrumen’ 
are the best. Every step of every proces 
is checked and re-checked by _phott 
meters, lightmeters, electrolysis analy” § 
ers, even a steel tape on his Valoy & 
larger to measure projection distances " : 
a fraction of an inch. 

The developer formula is mixed on # 
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electric mixer; the Nikor film tank is 
gently oscillated electrically while the 
film is developing, and an electric timer 
shuts it off at the precise second when 
development is complete. Sullivan has 
an electrolysis meter to test the trays for 
the slightest trace of hypo; the illumina- 
tion of the enlarger is electrically con- 
trolled for intensity and _ electrically 
timed for exposure. He has a motor 
geared to his photomural tray, so that the 
huge wall-sized prints are developed by 
skating gently back and forth in this 
mammoth tray until the timer’s bell rings 
and the attendant shuts it off. 


His copying unit is a series of devices | 


| Photo Technique, is entirely devoted to the technical side of photography. For 


for holding the camera and extension 
tubes, lights, filter screens, and clamps. 
Below is a groundglass surface illumi- 
nated from beneath, which provides an 
optically flat and colorless background. 
Photomicrographs taken with this equip- 
ment show a perfectly white background, 
eliminating the job of retouching it out. 

His Model G Leica uses, normally, 
three lenses: a 50 mm Summar f 2; a 
135 mm Hektor f 4.5 telephoto lens; and 
a 28 mm Hektor f 6.3 wide-angle lens. 


Film, because of the need for versatility 
under a wide range of operating condi- 
tions, is usually Agfa Supreme, varied 
with Eastman Panatomic for some special 
conditions. He employs about 100 differ- 


ent developer formulas, but for most pur- 
poses Champlin No. 15 is the choice. 
Criminological work with a Leica 
might be illustrated by a glimpse into 
the kit carried by Sergeant Sullivan on 
these assignments. All three lenses are 


included, as well as a set of 10 graduated 
filters, lens shade, Weston exposure me- 
ter, a set of 6 micro-extension tubes, 2 


folding floodlight reflectors and bulbs, and 
about 2 dozen flashbulbs. Try flashing a 
photomicrograph some time, in some such 
position as inside a burglarized safe, and 
see to what heights your vocabulary can 
rise 

All this equipment except the flood- 
lights, folding standard, and the collapsi- 
ble tripod, packs easily inside a small 
leather kit about the size of a ladies’ 
overnight bag. The whole outfit is pushed 
over into one corner of the back seat, 


allowing room in the police cruiser for at 
least four men in addition to the entire 
photographie equipment. That is an- 
other strong reason, from the _ police 
viewpoint, for the selection of a miniature 
camera for this complex police specialty 
in crime detection. 

This outfit has very little in common 
with the familiar police camera, which is 
used mainly to picture scenes, witnesses, 
record obvious clues, and provide the de- 
tectives with a photographic record of 
what they saw on their investigations. 
Every police department utilizes the cam- 


era this way. Criminological photog- 


rap} 


phy is a laboratory specialty, and it 


requires the worker to be both a highly 
Competent police scientist and a highly- 
Skilled Camera expert. 

be there is a new police science | 
wh 


has passed the pioneering stage 
and is exerting a powerful influence on 
the scientific fight against crime. That 
he science of criminological photog- 
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A New Technical Photographic Journal 


PHOTO 
TECHNIQUE 


H Interesting—Different—Informative—this newest of McGraw-Hill publications, 


years the photographic industry has wanted authentic scientific data on the 
various branches of the photographic processes including research, manufacture, 
application and use of photographic material. That Photo Technique fills this long 
felt need is clearly shown by the tremendous acclaim it has received from profes- 
sional photographers and advanced amateurs. 

PHOTO TECHNIQUE is the monthly “clearing house" for new 

and advanced practices of photography, especially for those 

vitally interested in color, motion picture, high speed, 

stereoscopic, scientific, industrial, portrait, amateur, commer- 

cial, medical, news, aerial, etc. 
m PHOTO TECHNIQUE is not a picture book. It.deals with the technique of 
the photographic process. However, the artistic aspect is not neglected and each 
issue contains enough pictures and other illustrative matter to properly explain 
the text. Its primary purpose is to bring to the reader a discussion of the new 
processes, new methods, new equipment, new films, new lenses and any other new 
items that may help the photographer improve his results. 





@ Among its pages will be found articles for the commercial photographer, the 
advanced amateur; the scientist and industrial engineer who use photography for 
technical purposes; for physicians, surgeons and x-ray technicians; for news pho- 
tographers; for the motion picture photographers, and others who want to make 
use of improved scientific photography. 


Each issue will have considerable space devoted to such 
special problems of photography as: — processing film — 
plates and prints — printing by contact and projection — 
exposure meters — filters — light sources — high speed mo- 
tion — quick operating light sources — crime prevention and 
solution — radiographic — x-ray — infrared — ultra-violet 
— astronomy — astrophysics — spectroscopy — metallog- 
raphy — stress analysis — mineralogy — photomicrography. 
Emphasis will be placed on the measurement and specifica- 
tion of the characteristics of photographic materials, their 
advantages, uses and applications. 


@ You will want this new, authentic source of photographic information. It will 
save you time and money by giving you the data that will enable you to obtain 


better results at lower costs. Fill in and mail the coupon below. We will start 
service immediately. 





PHOTO TECHNIQUE 330 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 





Enter my subscription to PHOTO TECHNIQUE at the special Introductory Offer of 
15 issues for $5 (regular rate — 12 issues for $5) or the longer term checked. | will remit 
promptly upon receipt of bill. 


2 years @ $8 [] 3 years @ $10 () 
PD csp cdedenswiewnkesee bind ck gunecknpeubeneee eel - 
EE ihe ictinier inn ts tinceierele ted 
Company . , , WN orate, ac wieaetal 


rz. 


(THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL NOVEMBER 1, 1939) 
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—MINI- 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRIC EXPOSURE 





METER 





FOR STILL AND CINE 
BLACK AND WHITE 
AND COLOR . 


no carrying 


Pre-set, direct reading, 
Film speeds to 38° 
Scheiner. Shutter speeds—1/2000 to 
Stops from f:1 to f:64. 


case necessary. 


60 seconds. 





Cell protecting cover and inclined 
cell restricts angle, keeping out both 
top and bottom light. Small in size, 
light in weight. Simple, accurate 
and durable. 


i ue 


Complete with neckcord and EX- 
POSURE METER MANUAL 
List of Speeds of Plates and Films. 


with 


THE 
EXPOPHOT 


$7 75 


The visual exposure meter. 





Reads 
direct. Gives exposure values up to 
30 minutes. Ideal for dim interiors. 
No disappearing shadows to judge, 
no staring into bright 'ight—simply 
hold in the palm of the hand and 


read like a book. 


Circulars MI on request 


PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 
10 W. 33rd St., New York City 
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Lighting for 


(Continued from page 37) 


Color ft 


—_— 





that the exposure meter reading is the 
same for both of them. 

The exposure meter plays a very im- 
portant part in color photography, espe- 
cially when artificial light is used. To 
control the accuracy of color, the exact 
brilliancy of all highlight areas must be 
determined. Remember that dodging in 
color printing is risky. Plan your expo- 
sures for a white highlight to keep colors 
in accurate balance. Otherwise if a face 
is the brightest portion of a picture, it is 
liable to be given too much exposure and 
the highlights rendered as white. The 
rest of the objects in the picture would 
be pulled equally off balance. 

To plan for a white highlight, take 
readings from a white card held at differ- 
ent points in the set. If I were photo- 
graphing an interior, I'd go all over the 
room with a white card and throw more 
light on any part where meter readings 
indicated that shadows had less than half 
the brilliance of the highlight areas. 
Lighting should be adjusted so that the 
card reads approximately the same at im- 
portant highlights. Slight over- or under- 
exposure is more readily detected in color 
prints than in black-and-whites. 

Lighting for color should be flatter than 
for black-and-white to avoid having a 
color fall off sharply to black. Preferably 
cause it to blend from a bright shade to 
a darker shade of that same color. One 
way of doing this is to light the subject 
as for black-and-white and then decrease 
the contrast by partially filling in the 
shadows with auxiliary lights or reflectors. 

At first the proper lighting for color 
will seem extremely brilliant, but remem- 
ber that you should allow about three 
times as much exposure for most color 
photography as you would for supersen- 
sitive film. One danger confronting the 
photographer who first uses this greater 
amount of illumination is a tendency to 
confuse the result by lighting from too 
many sources. Simplicity in lighting and 
composition are as important to color 
work as to black-and-white; a picture 
with two or three obvious light sources is 
unpleasing. 

With this increased amount of light, a 
lens hood is particularly important. Ko- 
dachrome and Dufaycolor film are much 
more expensive than black-and-white 
film—anyway too expensive to waste by 
fogging. Also a bit of direct light enter- 
ing the lens of a color camera and bounc- 
ing around among the mirrors can ruin a 
great deal of hard work. 

Because of the endless variety of sub- 
ject matter to be found outdoors during 
all seasons of the year, the majority of 
amateur photographers find many of their 
color subjects there. Sunlight is the sim- 
plest form of lighting that you could 
employ and is excellent for color photog- 
raphy. However, you must be on con- 
stant guard against strong contrast in 
working with sunlight. Always expose 
for the highlights. If shadows are too 
deep, throw light into them either with 
reflectors or Superflash bulbs. Always do 


this when using the sun for backlighting. 

Consider the sun as a large principal J 
light in your outdoor studio. If it is too J 
high to model the subject as you planned, i 
wait until it drops lower or else start ear- 
lier on some other day. The best time for 
most color work is a few hours before or 
after the sun reaches its highest point in 
the sky. Around 10 am. or 4 pm 
(standard time) is correct in the summer. 
Between 11 and 2 the sun is too high 
except for those poses in which the mode] 
is looking upward toward the light. 
Landscapes are generally poorly rendered 
as to texture and shadow patterns near 
high noon. I prefer working outdoors at | 
about 4 p.m. Before 10 is awfully early } 
in the morning! If you select a day when 
the sky is just slightly overcast—you 
know, the sort of day on which you can 
still get a real sunburn—the lighting will © 
be more evenly balanced and reflectors or | 
flash bulbs will probably be unnecessary. 

You can control lighting to a large ex- 
tent by placing the subject near objects 
that reflect sunlight, such as a light wall 
of a house. Sometimes a sheet spread on 7 
the ground serves as a satisfactory fill-in 
for shadows. 
sufficiently lightened to avoid black pock- 
ets on the subject. Probably the least 
expensive method of doing this is the use 7 
of cardboard reflectors or white sheets of 
paper placed where they will do the most 
good. I prefer, however, to fill in the | 
shadows with a Wabash Superflash bulb 
Of all forms of artificial lighting that | 
have yet used, it most nearly approxi- 
mates daylight and it does the most sat- 
isfactory work of lighting shadows with- 7 
out inconvenience. 

For your outdoor exposure with natural | 
color film, follow the instruction sheet 
that comes with each package. You won't 


oo tees 


ot 


NT ie ae had Tatts hed ee 


Be certain that shadows are | 





go wrong. 

You'll find indoor color work has many 
conveniences that are not available out- FJ 
of-doors. Indoors you can work at any 7 
time you wish and, providing your elec- 
trical wiring is dependable, you have ab- Ff 
solute control over the power and loca- 
tion of your lighting. When using flash f 
bulbs indoors you can test the angles and 
intensity of lighting by using incandes- 
cent bulbs first, then substituting flash 
bulbs for making the shot. Be very care- 
ful not to move the reflectors in changing 
bulbs because in so doing the lighting 
may be completely thrown off. 

It is comparatively simple to determine 
the exposure necessary for flash as the 
manufacturer of Superflash lamps fur- 
nishes a comprehensive chart telling wha! 
opening to use with different size lamps 








placed at given distances from the sub- By 


ject, according to the film which you alt 
using. 

When flash exposures are made afte! 
the subject has been in complete or tot# 
darkness, you may notice a wide-eye 
look which reveals the unnatural circum 
stances under which the picture W# & 
taken. I avoid this by using a “pile By 
light” alongside the camera for makini Hy 
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my pictures. A 100-watt bulb shines al- 
most directly into the eyes of the subjects. 
This serves to prevent excessive dilation 
of the pupils and it is the very wide 
open pupil that gives the eye its stary, 
unnatural appearance when flash photo- 
graphs are taken in semi-darkness. The 
small bulb is not of sufficient power to 
affect the lighting. If backlighting is de- 
sirable, use a small bulb between the sub- 
ject and the background. Place it with 
extreme care because of the ease with 
which it burns out flesh colors and the 
fact that it is aimed toward the camera. 
Shield this light to prevent any direct 
rays from entering the lens. 

All sorts of lighting effects can be used 
successfully if you watch both balance 
and contrast. A little more contrast can 
be used with Kodachrome and Dufay- 
color than when making separation nega- 
tives as the transparencies are viewed 
with transmitted light. Of course, if sep- 
arations are to be made from them that 
extra leeway should be forgotten and the 
same care exercised as with a one-shot 
camera. 

The use of colored lighting is a new 
field for the color photographer. Light 
as nearly white as possible should be used. 
Any colored effect should result from 
colored cellophane hung over the lamp 
reflector. Use colored lighting carefully 
and only for special effects. It can, for 
example, be used to imitate the natural 
colors of light by using pale blue to rep- 
resent cold light and a yellowish color 
for warmer light. A girl may be shown 
looking out the window at a sunset by 
using a yellow light outside the window 
and yellow drapes behind the girl to 
cast their reflection. In order to fill in 
shadows and to prove to the observer that 
you didn’t make a mistake, it is wise to 
have some white light reach the face to 
show normal flesh tones as a basis for 
comparison. 

Try either to include the reason for the 
colored light in the picture or to suggest 
it in some manner. If the light is there 
without apparent reason, the attention of 
the observer will be distracted and he 
will question the naturalness of the result. 
A piece of furniture or a drape which 
might seem to have cast the reflection 
will do, or you might try a lamp shade of 
the certain color. Once you depart from 
a light source of natural color, be sure 
you have your excuse ready. 

If you use colored lighting on the sub- 
ject, be sure it doesn’t reach the gray 
scale which you have included in the 
setup for purpose of matching the three 
separation negatives. No artificial col- 
ors should mar the purity of the white 
at the light end of the scale nor interfere 
with the intensity of the colors at the 
dark end. Incidentally, the subject 
Should be kept well inside the frame of 


yW 


the picture to avoid the color falling off 
at the edges, as it frequently does, and 
to leave a place for the inclusion of the 
gray scale and registration marks. If you 
are 


ing Kodachrome or Dufaycolor the 

scale is unnecessary unless you later 
to separate the positive in order 

to make a print. 

easy way to make your own gray 
to mark off a strip of sensitized 
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This 23°x 3z" Su 


user. This model is of almost unlimited capacity. 
assembly is second to none in rigidity. 48” 


light control, for matching light to dense or thin negatives; 


leaves both hands free for ‘‘dodging’’ the print. 


or uncut film. Will perform alongside of any 24%4x3\%4 en- 
larger, irrespective of price. $37.50 delivered. 
PQ 


SPEED GRAPHIC SPECIAL. ..........2...s005 $s 


The 214x31 fitted to take the lens and lensboa 

Miniature Speed Graphic. 

FOR NEGS. UP TO 24%4”x2'2”...... ee 

With 3” f 4.5 Wollensak Velostigmat. Same 

as 214x3%, but with 24” upright; 412” di- 

ameter condensers to enlarge full vest pocket 
"x2 


(15e”"x2Ve"); half #120 or 214”x21l2” negatives. With- 
out lens, $21.00. With KORELLE REFLEX flange or NA- 
TIONAL GRAFLEX mount, $22.50. 20”x24” baseboard, 
$1.25; 48” upright in place of 24”, 1.50 extra; opal bulb, 


50c extra. 
Order Now: All Prices Are Postpaid, subject to return within 
ten days and money cheerfully refunded. All Min Largers have 
first quality double condensers; micro focusing screw mount, 
12” movement r turn; high-low light control and foot switch. 
Ahi lenses supplied have iris aiaphragm. Circular on request. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 
Chicago, U.S.A. 4 


506 N. State Street, Dept. B-9, 


Micro focusing screw mount, 
down movement per turn; dustless metal negative carrier (no glass used or necessary) for cut 





” 
Complete with 312” focus f 4.5 Wollensak Velostigmat 
Here is a Super Value made possible by quantity production and selling only direct to the 
Its lever locking, vibration proof upper 
upright gives 13 linear diameters enlargement 
on worktable; 22 on the floor; 44” diameter first quality ground and polished condensers 
give intense, even illumination for any size prints; opal glass may also be used. 
‘on’ j 


and ‘‘off’’ foot switch 


FOR 35MM TO 154”x15".....-. 

x with 24” $ 

diameter condensers 
5 


Same as 214x344, but 

upright; 3” 

and 2” focus f 3 Wollensak Ve 
lostigmat, only $29.50; 


postpaid. 


With Mount for Contax Le 
With Flange for Foth Derb 


With Flange for Leica Lenses........... 
With Flange for Perfex Lenses......... 


High-low 


%” up and 


without 
Please State Size Carrier Desired. 


SAVE MONEY! 


If you can use your own lens 
With Flange for C-C2 Argus Lens...... 
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Complete 
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No longer need you envy the owners of expensive 
foreign super-speed cameras! Now, you too can 
take thrilling, prize-winning pictures. By night, as 
well as by day! In color, as well as in black-and-white! 
This sensational new UniveX Mercury embodies 


every important feature of the most expensive 
foreign-made cameras. No wonder it’s America’s 
fastest-selling speed-candid! See it at your dealer’s 
today. Many feature it on oe! Pte terms. 

o 


MERCURY PHOTOFLASH UNIT 


to attach or detach. Only $3.95! 

Also Available With 1/1500th Sec. Speed & Hexar f2 Lens 
Ifioo0 # 
Second 






! 

: Name. 
t 

: Address 


MERCURY 


Dept. M-48, N.Y. C 








r night 1 Universal Camera Corp. 


action shots... takes only two seconds ! 
j Send booklet describing the many features 
1 of the new UniveX Mercury Speed Camera. 


FREE | 
BOOKLET | 
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Aspe Conen’s EXCHANGE 
The House of Photographic LOTS. 


142 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| photograph exactly what you see. 
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paper into even sections and, leaving the 
first section white, give the second section 
a short exposure, double it for the third 
and keep doubling it for each successive 
section until the end of the strip, where 
you use a piece of black silk velvet to 
give you pure black. If more than one 
piece of paper is used in this process, be 
sure that you develop them all together. 
Aside from the technical necessity of 


| well balanced negatives, it must be re- 
|membered that a photographer’s lights 


are his brushes with which he paints his 
picture well or badly. Every picture 
should have a main idea, and that idea 
should be brought out with lights so that 
any observer will understand what the 
photographer had in mind. This does not 
mean that all accessories or extraneous 
matter should be eliminated. On the con- 
trary, they should be there, but subordi- 
nated to the main idea. 

The camera is a very literal tool. And 
it should be! The ability to reproduce 
textures, depth, and spontaneous action 
and expression is the very thing which, 
when properly handled, places photogra- 
phy in the realm of fine arts. The ability 
to control this is what makes the photog- 
rapher an artist. 

Remember that the color camera will 
It’s 


|only a matter of learning to recognize 
what you see!—p 








Making Portraits 


(Continued from page 21) 














buy the finest miniature camera. It is 
better to continue with present equip- 
ment or to buy a larger camera than to 
buy a second-rate miniature. The basic 
principles of photography itself can be 
learned with any camera—it’s the brain 
behind the outfit more than the outfit 
itself, as has been said and proved so 
often. 

Once having acquired a fine miniature 
camera, however, the new user must re- 
vise his entire concept of operation, if he 
has not been a precisionist before. While 
the film emulsions available for the min- 
iature camera offer latitude which may 
compensate for certain slips in exposure, 
it is best not to trust “latitude.” It may 
lead to dependence on compensating in- 
fluences elsewhere in picture-making. 
One little slip may get by, but several 
of them add to an appalling total of un- 
satisfactory photographs. The new mini- 
ature camera owner should be a disci- 
plinarian with himself, allowing no lapses 
anywhere. 

Practice and practice, and then more 
practice, will make you the master of 
your equipment, instead of the other way 
around. Learn proper usage. Miniature 
cameras must be used intelligently as 
well as precisely. It is not really an easy 
camera to handle if the very best results 
are desired. If random snapshooting is 
the only use for which it is intended, the 
camera might just as well be a less costly 
and less demanding one. 

Dead-sharp focusing is the first re- 
quirement. Then, from exposure to fin- 
ished print, a rigid adherence to precision 
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is just as necessary. Here too the pro- 
fessional often slips at the very start. 
Feeling that only amateurs use exposure 
meters, he disdains to use one himself. 
He’d rather guess exposure than “brand” 
himself. Economically, of course, that’s 
silly too. The extra shots made for “pro- 
tection” add up very soon to much more 
than the cost of the very finest exposure 
meter. Meanwhile his exposures haven't 
been correct and he must begin a series 
of compensations to realize something 
from the improperly exposed negatives, 

The need for precision in the darkroom 
cannot be repeated too frequently. That 
need becomes evident to the photographer 
who has seen good negatives lost by care- 
lessness in the laboratory. 

The primary step in photography is the 
negative. The only negative to try for isa 
good negative, and the only good nega- 
tive is a sharp one. The tricking-up can 
come later. A professional minicamerist 
may find after-treatment necessary on the 
negative for purposes of pleasing the cus- 
tomer. That is, of course, a hazard of 
professional photography. It is easier to 
work on a good sharp negative than on 
a fuzzy one. When the negative isn’t 
sharp, the after-treatment becomes a 
matter of correcting photographic errors 
instead of physiognomic errors, the latter 
of which are admittedly beyond the pho- 
tographer’s control. Even there, how- 
ever, it is possible for him to do more 
than parents did. 

The cry of the professional that, “You 
can’t work on a miniature negative,” can 
be silenced very easily. An in-between 
step works wonders on pictures. A copy 
negative, from 4x5 to 8x10, gives the 
photographer all the room he needs for 
retouching. An enlarged negative will 
lose nothing if the orginal miniature neg- 
ative is sharp. Instead it will be en- 
hanced. It will still have the natural- 
ness of expression lost in so many large 
negatives. And such a copy negative is 
no more trouble to make than an en- 
largement. Once it is made, the printing 
process becomes one of contact instead 
of projection, except in cases where ex- 
treme enlargements are desired. And 
contact prints are faster to make. 

The photographer who uses a mini- 
ature camera can capture his subjects 
without elaborate lighting systems. | 
suggest a “key” light and a “filler” light 
for home portraiture. The “key” is the 
main source of illumination. The “filler” 
does what its name implies —fills in 
shadows and supplements the main light. 
More light than that, paradoxically, may 
obscure the photographer’s aim of a real- 
istic likeness by the sense of strain it 
produces in the subject. 

My own penchant for reality has not 
blinded me to the fact that there are cer- 
tain times when subjects must be posed. 
One of those times is when fashion shots 
are being made. At such times poses 
must be struck to bring out the details 
of gown and fabric, which may be more 
important than the wearer. Fashions out- 
doors, more in the nature of “informals, 
can depend on captions for descriptions 
of material and other matters which in- 
terest the feminine mind. 

The many lenses for special purposes 
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which are available to the miniature 
camera user make his instrument uni- 
versal. Portraiture is not the only field 
in which the miniature camera is supe- 
rior to larger ones, as I see it. Archi- 
tectural photography, which is not too 
easy, is well within the wide range of 
applications of the finer 35 mm miniature 
cameras. Other specialized uses have 
been anticipated and mastered by the 
manufacturers. 

If the amateur requires the encourage- 
ment of example, which so often is 
stronger than words, I direct him to con- 
sider the numerous outstanding profes- 
sionals of today who turned their hobby 
to financial account. Ivan Dmitri, Al- 
fred Eisenstaedt, and Peter Stackpole are 
three of them. The miniature is their 
camera. 

The successful amateur and profes- 
sional users of miniature cameras seem to 
prove my contention that an intelligent 
brain behind a good camera makes ex- 
traordinary pictures. I think the minia- 
ture is the finest vehicle for the purpose. 
Handled precisely it offers the intellect, 
as well as the eye, its greatest photo- 
graphic opportunities.—f 


A Film Development Aid 
WE filling a developing tank with 


solution it is necessary to measure 

the exact amount required by using 
either a_ fairly 
large graduate or a 
marked bottle. If 
too little solution is 
poured into the 
tank the top edge of 
the film will not 
receive processing, 
and if too much is 
used the solution 
will run over and 
ee ae be wasted. Fur- 
ee thermore, if the de- 
oper is too warm or too cold it must 

be brought to the proper temperature. 

These problems may be greatly sim- 

lified by purchasing a six-cup enameled 
coffee percolator, minus the “percolating” 
parts. Such an item is obtainable at very 
little cost in any of the popular price 
stores. These percolators are equipped 
with spouts which are especially de- 
signed to facilitate easy pouring. Inside 
the spouts are strainer holes which serve 
admirably to mark the correct level of 
the solution which is being used. 

Pour your developer into the percola- 
tor until it reaches a row of holes which 
has previously been chosen as the proper 
level for the capacity of your tank. Take 
the temperature of the solution. If it is 
too warm, place the percolator and its 
contents in the refrigerator for a few 
minutes. If it is too cold, hold it over a 
low flame for a short time. When the 
proper temperature has been reached, 
pour the developer into the tank; and if 

ou exercise any reasonable amount of 
are you will not spill a drop. Most im- 
portant, you will be sure that your film 

completely immersed. The same pro- 
cedure follows for your short-stop or 
hardening bath and your hy - —Robert 


W. Roggenburk, Lakewood, O 
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A PERFECT *K 
DRY SPLICE IN SECONDS 


For Both SILENT and SOUND 16, and 8 mm film 


* Not a world’s record perhaps—but certainly faster than the 
average amateur has been able to splice film. There is less ef- 
fort and more speed with a CINEA because fewer movements 
are necessary. And most important—the splices are perfect 
every time. The CINEA is constructed all of metal. Efficient 
and fast—follow the simple operation and you will see why. 


1—Swing the two film carriers to position under the knife— 
Open the covers—Lay film over pins—Allow ends to protrude 
under knife—Snap covers closed—Rest assured film is accu- 
rately aligned: five staggered pins and tightly fitting covers 
take care of that... 





2—tTrim film ends with short, sharp pressure on knife—Re- 
lease knife; it springs to raised position, out of the way... 


3—Swing left-hand film carrier forward, snapping in place— 
Don’t worry: alignment is assured by steel spring tension .. . 


4—Bring film-scraper down—Scrape emulsion off film with 
few movements of file-holder—Swing film-scraper up out of 
the way—Remove dust from film with brush provided—Apply 
film cement to scraped area... 


5—Swing right-hand film carrier down, snapping in place— 
Don’t look: the two film ends are accurately lapped—Snap 
pressure plate over the lap; unaided it applies strong even 
pressure to the splice—This procedure, without undue haste, 
has taken about 20 seconds... . After a lapse of about 10 sec- 
onds more—Open the press—Snap the two film covers open— 
Lift left end of film—Remove from splicer—And there you 
are... Perfect! 





The completed splice is neat and accurate to a hair’s breadth, 


and if cemented properly, will never break. 
$9.50 
CINEA SPLICER for both [6 silent 
and sound, and 8mm . $10. 00 
See your local dealer or write to Dept. C S-1. 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CINEA SPLICER for 16mm — 
silent and sound 
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I'm OUT TO WIN! 








And with 169 great prizes, | stand a real chance 
to click with one of my prints. | don't know 
whether I'll enter the color class or the black 
and white class, or both, but you can bet I'll 
be right in there with the best prints | make 
between now and contest closing time. Watch 
me get one of those awards! 
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$3,700 PRIZE CONTEST 


Complete Details On Page 55 
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NEWS PICTURES 
By Jack Price (212) 


240 pages, 6x9". 48 
pages of illustrations, 
cloth, $1.95 The au- 
thor’s experience and 
his ability to write 
clearly about his knowl- 
edge, makes this an in- 
valuable book for the 
news photographer or 
free-lance worker. The 
48 pages of the greatest 
“news shots” of all 
time make a fascinat- 
ing group of pictures 
Get this extraordinary 
book at this unheard of 
price, NOW, before it’s 
too late. Remaining 
copies limited. 








THE FUN OF PHOTOG- 


RAPHY 
By Mario and Mabel Scacheri 

(201) $3.75 
Taking pictures is fun, but 
taking good pictures is more 
fun And taking good pic- 
tures when you know they'll 
be good is the most fun. This 
new book by the Scacheris is 


probably the first book to take 
the amateur out of amateur 
photography . . . for it tells 
you HOW TO SEE AND 
MAKE GOOD PICTURES! 
375 halftones illustrate the 
lucid, specific text. 





4 $A 





HOW TO MAKE GOOD 
PICTURES 
Eastman Kodak Co. 50c 

(206) 

Tells how a camera works... 
what film to use and why .. 

what filters are and how they 
work . . . what can be accom- 
i plished with the different 
lenses It g detailed in- 
formation about close-ups, land- 
scapes, night pic 
and out unu 
compositior pictures of chil- 
dren, architectural photog- 
raphy silhouettes, developing 
printing, enla ing Profusely 
illustrated wit! 4120 helpful 


ives 


tures (indoors 


sual subjects 











PICTORIAL LIGHTING —_— 
By William Mortensen $2.00 picTOR 
(204) LIGHTING 
An entirely new approach to 
lighting problems based on the . 
universal technique of the hs 
zraphic arts A system of light- is 
ing, not a haphazard collection 
of rule-of-thumb expedients 
Simplification, two lighting units 
used throughout the book 111 | 
pp.. 38 illustrations, 7x10, cloth ! na 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
By C. E. Kenneth Mees $3.00 
(211) 
If you want to know llow 
photographic films and _ plates 
are made Hlow photographic 
paper is prepared—How photo- 
graphic enlargements are made 
—What happens to a film when 
it is developed—How the tones 
of a subject are reproduced 
How motion pictures with sound 
and color are made Wh at 
methods are used in color 
tography—To what u ee phe ite 
raphy is being put vlay 
turn th I ightening, au 
hentic book 220 pages and 
index, 108 illustrations 
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Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, Book Department 

608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen lease send me 
I have encircled below 


the books whose num 
Book No, 201, 204, 206, 211, 212 
0 ¢€.0.D. (Plus Postage 


e Enclosed $ 
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Go to Guatemala for Color 
(Continued from page 33) 
the flash. Withvut apparent haste I photographers’ seventh heaven. Its hun- 


changed the film holder and shot a second 
flash, this time as the cross was nearly 
erect. Then, closing the camera, I tucked 
it under my arm and pushed my way 
through the crowd to the door. The In- 
dian boy was already outside, his face 
nearly as white as mine had been. 

That afternoon, when I made some 
negatives of the funeral procession 
through the streets of the village, I re- 
ceived many dark looks, and once a hand- 
ful of small stones fell around where I 
was standing. 

I have felt since that it would have 
served me right if the Indians in that 
church had mussed me up for intruding 
so rudely into their sacred ceremony. 
Had I made proper arrangements before- 
hand, there would have been no compli- 
cations. I am sure that an Indian from 
Santiago de Atitlan would have been very 
differently treated had he pushed his way 
up to the altar of one of our large 
churches in the middle of some intense 
ceremony and shot off a flashbulb unex- 
pectedly among the feet of the worship- 
pers without so much as a “by your 
leave.” 

In the Central American countries, and 
especially in Guatemala, I have always 
found the natives photographically coop- 
erative when asked beforehand and some 
small payment made. Before leaving 
Guatemala City I went to a bank, got a 
sack of five and ten cent pieces and 
charged them on the budget to “model 
fees.’ With the proper approach and a 
pocket full of small coins a photographer 
can get almost any kind of a shot he 
wants. 

Unlike Mexico, Guatemala is not in the 
throes of a social upheaval, and there 
isn’t the Gringo antagonism that is some- 
times quite noticeable immediately below 
the Rio Grande. Guatemala is as yet 
unspoiled by hordes of tourists. There 
is no Pan American Highway connection 
yet and no daily stream of automobiles 
going in. One must go by boat to Puerto 
Barrios on the Carribean coast, or San 
Jose on the Pacific side, and then by 
train to Guatemala City 5,000 ft. high in 
the mountains; or direct by Pan American 
Airways, as I did. These transportation 
barriers keep the mobs out and the natu- 
ralness in. 

There is one exception in Guatemala to 
the camera freedom noted above, and that 
is in the town of Chichicastenango. Here 
is the most famous of the churches and 
here the religious rites reach their highest 
intensity. The use of a camera in the 
church is prohibited, and the natives are 
photo-antagonistic. The reason for this 
may be the fact that Chichicastenango has 
the finest hotel outside of Guatemala City, 
and for many years has been the center 
of tourist activity. 

I was fortunate to be in Guatemala dur- 
ing Holy Week. The processions and 
other celebrations connected with it added 
a great deal of material for the camera. 


But Guatemala, fiesta or no fiesta, is a 


dreds of miles of roads wind up from the 
tropical jungles of the coastal plains to 
pine-clad and cloud-capped mountains. 
There are scores of spectacular volcanic 
peaks, and beside them are lakes with 
water as blue as that of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Because of the altitude and the cool- 
ness of the climate the people must wear 
wool to keep warm. This makes for un- 
limited photographic opportunities of tell- 
ing the complete story of primitive spin- 
ning and weaving, done today as it was 
before the Spanish Conquest. 

The magnificent ruined cities of the an- 
cient Maya are not as accessible as the 
Maya ruins in Yucatan or the Zapotec 
ruins in Oaxaca, Mexico. Most of them 
are still buried in a thousand years of 
jungle growth, but a couple are within 
reach. If you land at Puerto Barrios you 
may stop off at the United Fruit planta- 
tion of Quirigua on the way to Guate- 
mala City. On this banana plantation 
are marvelous, intricately carved monu- 
ments thirty feet high. Then, if you want 
to rough it, you can fly north from Guate- 
mala City to the ruins of Uaxactun where 
the Carnegie Institution has uncovered 
some of the pyramids and temples. You 
can stay there only until the plane is 
loaded with chicle, however. You must 
return with it, for you are in the middle 
of a dense jungle with no accommoda- 
tions of any kind. You may also fly from 
Guatemala City to the ruins of Copan just 
across the border in Honduras. You can 
probably see more here than anywhere 
else in Central America because the an- 
cient pyramids and temples are being re- 
built and the jungle has been cleared. 

Guatemala cries aloud for direct color 
photography. Each town and village has 
its own peculiar costume, and all of them 
are riots of color. Market day in every 
village presents hundreds of women 
grouped around the square, their blouses 
of red, yellow, and green; their blue- 
black hair in vari-colored wrappings. The 
stuff they sell is as brightly colored as 
they are; heaps of yellow shelled corn 
and red chili peppers; crates of glazed and 
unglazed pottery; leg-tied bunches of 
chickens and bronze turkeys; baskets of 
tropical fruits and tropical flowers. 

One of our trips led up from a deep 
river valley to rolling pasture land. It 
was a sheep-grazing section and sparsely 
settled. There were a few primitive huts 
of dark sod and red tile set back from 
the highway. Our car swung around a 
bend and suddenly stopped. Seated on 
the bank, their feet dangling over the 
road, were three copper-colored Indian 
girls, somewhere between fifteen and 
twenty years old, and all nude from the 
waist up. We hoped that the sudden ap- 
proach of the car would arrest their at- 
tention long enough for a_ photograph, 
but it didn’t. Instead it scared them and 
they were up and away, racing after their 
startled flock, and we got no photograph. 

A mile farther on, again we stopped 
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suddenly. This time it was a woman and 
she, too, was nude from the waist up. 
On her head was a large water jar of red 
clay and by her side walked a naked 
child of three. She looked like an adver- 
tisement of Bali transplanted from a 
Round-the-World-Cruise folder to the 
highlands of Guatemala. 

We jumped out of the car and started 
after her with the camera, calling to her 
in Spanish and asking permission to take 
a photograph. But when she had heard 
the car stop she had quickened her pace, 
and at our shouted request she began 
running, dragging the child and shrieking 
for her husband. He had been cutting 
wood and came rushing out of the bush 
waving a machete. We tried to con- 
vince him that our designs were honor- 
able, but our approach had been too 
clumsy. All of our talking and offering 
of money was then in vain. We kept 
talking as we backed to the car, jumped 
in, and drove off. 

I am sure that both of these situations 
could have been handled differently, and 
we could have secured some fine photo- 
graphs. We should have talked first with 
the parents of the girls, and we certainly 
should have approached the woman’s 
husband before making what seemed to 
him like “passes” at his wife. 

Momastenango is the town where some 
of the finest woolens in Guatemala are 
woven. It was there that we found the 
photographic counterpart of both heaven 
and hell. Early one morning we visited 
a most unusual shrine in the mountains 
above the town. The spot had been used 
for centuries as a praying place by the 
Indians. Each time they prayed they 
brought offerings of food in earthenware 
bowls. And when they departed they 
broke the bowls and left the fragments 
on the spot upon which they had prayed. 


So many prayers had been said there 
through the years, and so many bowls 
broken, that there is now a hill of pottery 


igments several hundred feet high. It 
place used only by men, and the 
morning we were there four men were 
praying. Each had prepared a temporary 
altar in a niche among the broken pot- 
tery and had built a small fire of pitch- 
pine chips upon which he burned pellets 
of black, smoky incense before a row of 
tiny home-made candles the size we use 
on Christmas trees. 
The man we photographed had just 


planted a field of corn back in the hills | 


and he was down there praying for a 
good crop. One part of his prayer which 
we were able to interpret was, “God of 
the World, remember that I am here.” 
We talked with him in between ‘his pray- 
Mitex 

take some photographs. 

This shrine was the photographic coun- 
terpart of heaven. 

Fifteen minutes later we were climbing 
down the steep sides of a deep ravine. 
Great clouds of steam arose, and the air 
was full of the fumes of sulphur. The 
S had not come over the top of the 
mountain and the light in the bottom was 
very dim. At the last twist in the trail 
we looked over, and there below us, in 
the steaming pools among the boulders 
ol a river, were scores of naked men, 


asked and received permission to | 
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The Finest Color Photographs Are Made With a Color Camera 


SNAP SHOTS or STUDIO STILLS 
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in LIVING 


~C with CURTIS 
COLOR-SCOUT 


DESIGN PATENT No. D-115-165 1939 






“Sensation of the Color Field” 
* FAST.... 
* LIGHTWEIGHT.... 
* COMPACT.... 
* STREAMLINED.... 


CoLOoR-SCOUT embodies watchmaker’s preci- 
sion with rugged dependability ... Shows high- 
est speed ever attained in a two-mirror, 3-color 
camera — Weston 12 daylight... 2% x 3% film 
size ... Permits 11 x14 prints of salon quality 
.. Diafon (membrane) mirrors... Eye-level 
viewfinder ... Beautifully finished in genuine 
leather, chromium and duralumin. 
Complete with all accessories including 
carrying case, lens shade, compensating 
filters, three registered holders, film for one 
dozen exposures and Curtis Color Handbook. 
With Goerz Dogmar 7%” focus, F 4.5 lens in 
Compound Shutter and built-in Coupled Kalart 
Rangefinder $361.00 


To show typical Coon. SCOUT results we 
will send an 11x14 Orthotone Color Print 
of landscape, portrait, or child subject for 
actual laboratory cost of $2.50, with privi- 
lege of return for full credit if customer 
does not wish to keep print. 

California Cust 








A Choice of 3 
Plates, Cut Film or Film Packs... COLOR-SCOUT 
may be balanced for that medium best suited to 


s Please Include Sales Tax 


THOMAS S. CURTIS 
LABORATORIES 


2061 EAST GAGE AVENUE 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


See the Color-Scout. Booths 143-144 at 
Buffalo P. A. of A. Aug. 21-25. 


COLOR-SCOUT 


SPEED .g4 214+ PRECISION 


Curtis Color-Scout Gives You This FINEST Quality at Lowest Cost 
Y, ™) 


INSECT vs MAN! 


Frozen into glacial ice for 50,000 years, a giant dragonfly comes to 
life once more. Read this interesting story of an insect invasion, 


far more terrible than any war could be. 
Qntasri 
Just one of many entertaining stories 


THE INSECT INVASION 
Just one of ma ADVENTURES 


By FREDERIC ARNOLD 
Y SEPTEMBER ISSUE NOW ON SALE 





the nature of the photographer's work. A chart 
showing comparative bulk and costs of the vari- 
ous sensitive materials, with advantages and 
disadvantages of each, is available on request. 
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l0¢ A DAY 


Buys Sensational 
rd 







Think of it! Everythin 
you need to take ~~ 
show glorious, theatre- 
quality movies! Yours 
for only 10c a day! The 
sensational new UniveX 
Cine “8” gives you the 
simplicity of operation, 
the dependable perform- 
ance, the thrilling, life- 
like results you’d expect 
only from cameras cost- 
ing many times its price. 
Compare With Any $30 
Camera! Notice its magnificent styling, its com- 
— streamlined beauty! Check its sensational 
eatures: Fast Univar precision f 5.6 lens (inter- 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


If UniveX does not 
live up to your highest 
expectations, you can 
return it and we will 
refund your money 
without question or 
argument. One-year 
written guarantee 
bond protects you! 











Optical viewfinder! 
posure table! Automatic footage indicator! 
Powerful, quiet, spring motor—and many 
others! It’s easy to load, easy to operate! 

ACT NOW! Start enjoying NOW the thrills that come 


changeable)! 





with owning fine movie equipment. Doubly 

TAKE enjoyable when you can buy it 
AND ‘ for 4 the price of other outfits ; 
SHOW he, and on the easy, Modern 10c a 
MOVIES; 4 4 day plan. Take all the movies 











sensational UniveX outfit does 
not live up to your highest ex- 
pectations, you can return it. 





Only 8 mm. Projector for 
Less Than $26! Takes all 
_\ 8mm. film including profes- 
} sionally-made movies! 15 
/ minutes continuous projec- 
tion capacity; 15 other impor- 
tant features. Backed PY 
written guarantee...$14.9 


l0c A DAY PLAN! 


Modern Camera Exchange, Inc. 
175 Fifth Avenue 

Dept. M-5, New York City 
Send FREE literature describing UniveX movie 
outfit and details of liberal 10c-a-day plan. 





MAIL TODAY 
FOR DETAILS 
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ADVERTISING 
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INDUSTRIAL @ e 
INTERIOR © @ @ 
NEWS e SPORTS 
and FASHION 


ALSO COURSES 
FOR AMATEURS 


Students prepared 
for professional 
contacts. Students 
have use of the 
School's exceptional 
equipment. No 
correspondence 
courses offered 


THE RAY SCHOOLS e CHICAGO 
116 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD. Dept. PFO 
Seana Training plus Individual Advancement 
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women, and children soaking and squirm- 
ing in hot water. 

This was the photographic counterpart 
of hell. 

Guatemala, due to its volcanic struc- 
ture, has many natural, hot, sulphur 
springs. This one was the reason for 
Momastenango’s fine woolen. All the 
cloth, after it was dyed but before it was 
taken to market, was shrunk in the hot 
water stream which gushed from the 
mountain. 

Few cameras had been down there be- 
fore. The bathers didn’t mind our intru- 
sion, and didn’t seem to know what we 
were doing. No one objected to photo- 
graphs. Our only handicap was the 
steaming atmosphere and the lack of light. 
The Weston meter showed a reading of 
about 8. 

Outside of the restrictions in connec- 
tion with cameras in the church at Chi- 
chicastenango we found complete official 
freedom. No check was made on the 
number of films we were taking in. No 
government permit was require for the 
use of a camera. There was no inspec- 
tion of negatives nor of prints brought out 
of the country. 

Guatemala City is modern in every 
way, and it is possible to get all of the 
regular types of film there. This is not 
true of the outlying towns and villages. 
Twice on our trip we ran short of film 
and twice we had to send to Guatemala 
City for them. It is always safest, how- 
ever, when traveling in these countries, 
to take an adequate supply of film with 
you. I always have my films tropical 
packed before leaving. This excludes any 
moisture and protects them against 
mishaps. 

It is possible to get films developed in 
Guatemala City, but it is always more 
satisfactory to develop one’s own films 
whether it be in Guatemala or the cities 
of the United States. I carried develop- 
ing tanks with me and Agfa 17 developer 
in powder form. But because of the nui- 
sance involved in making a darkroom out 
of hotel rooms, and many of those in the 
interior are without running water, I 
brought my undeveloped films back with 
me. These were rewrapped in the tin 
covering they came in, and suffered no 
ill effects. 

Most of the sight-seeing portion of 
Guatemala is a tableland, four to seven 
thousand feet above sea level. The dif- 
ference in altitude didn’t seem to bother 
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the film. Many of my films were flown 
back via Pan American Airways, and 
they were wrapped just as though they 
were being sent from Chicago to New 
York. 

Before going to Guatemala I had spent 
some time in Mexico and the difference 
in the light was a bit deceptive. I used 
the same Weston readings, but found that 
on the whole my Guatemala stuff was a 
bit underexposed. I think that the abun- 
dance of green, unending forests of pine 
trees absorbed much of the light. 

I was using Agfa Superpan Press, which 
I normally expose at 100 Weston. Were 
I to return there I would use Weston 80. 
This underexposure was also marked on 
my 35 mm Kodachrome. None of these 
were overexposed, which is usual in 
Mexico, and too large a percentage were 
underexposed. This film was exposed at 
Weston 8. 

I used the Rolleiflex for practically all 
of the outdoor shots, and the Speed 
Graphic for the few synchronized flash 
shots that I made. The Graphic had a 
Plaubel f 2.9 lens, and a Kalart syn- 
chronizer and rangefinder. 

I took a K2 filter for both cameras, but 
seldom used it. My experience is very 
limited with filters, I use them only when 
I am playing around with scenery and 
air shots. My interests are mainly close- 
ups of people doing things; types, faces, 
hands. For this kind of work I prefer 
the smaller stop or the higher speed in- 
stead of the filter. 

All-in-all, the pictures I brought back 
with me from Guatemala represent the 
crystallized memories of one of the most 
thrilling camera adventures I have ever 
had. As a parting word, I'd like to 
suggest that before you go to Guatemala, 
or any foreign place for that matter, 
you read all you can about the country. 
Then, when you get there, you will have 
a reasonably good idea as to what to ex- 
pect and what you want to photograph. 
Bon voyage—and good pictures.— 





6-Volt Safelights 


HE red and yellow truck clearance 

lights which can be obtained at any 
auto supply store make. ideal safelights 
for the rural amateur to whom a 110- 
volt current is not available. These 
lights, connected to a 6-volt battery are 
suitable for developing and printing.— 
Jimmy Martin, Sheridan, Wyo. 





ENTRY BLANK IN $3,700 PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST 
SEE DETAILS ON PAGE 55 





Contest Editor, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pictures for Fun 
(Continued from page 15) 








rather do anyway. If you want to take 
the time to do your own work, it’s true 
that you may be able to pay more atten- 
tion to it and you may be able to get a 
little more out of your negatives. That’s 
up to you to decide, of course. Don’t 
turn out to be the kind of “photographer” 
who spends his time making negatives in- 
stead of pictures. 

Break in a good finisher to your way 
of photography the way you'd have to 
break yourself in. If he’s good he will be 
able to anticipate your desires and do it 
the way you would if you had the time. 
That’s why I think there’s a lot to be 
said for having someone else process your 
work. 

If you enjoy doing your own work, I 
may be able to save you some of the grief 
I've had. For instance, in making your 
prints, be sure to get the most out of 
your negatives. There are too many un- 
fulfilled prints languishing in too many 
negative files. Get rich, fully-timed 
prints. Most amateurs make their prints 
too light. They’re afraid of blacks. But 
your various blacks will give your print 
its color. Expose plenty in making your 
prints. You'll get richer detail. Go all 
the way to find out how much your nega- 
tive will stand. 

When it comes to going out on a Sun- 
day picture-hunting expedition, decide 
whether you’re going to be the kind of 
photographer who is so devoted to detail 
that he’d lose the fun of shooting a run- 
ning horse. It’s possible to become defi- 
nition-daffy, 
that definition alone will not excuse the 
absence of the other qualities necessary 

a good picture. 

But as long as you want to be an all- 

ound photographer who is liable to 
hoot anything that he likes, then it’s 

good idea to consider the camera equip- 
ment you will need next Sunday. And 
here’s another heresy—the camera won't 
be terribly important as long as the lens 
isn’t cracked and the box doesn’t leak 
light. Just remember to travel light, 
photographically speaking. The more 
equipment you carry, the more you try 
to use. The more you use, the more you 
slow yourself down. 

The best equipment to carry is your 
camera and plenty of film. I know they 

“Never shoot without a lens shade,” 
but, personally, my hand is the only | 
shade I use for informal shooting. I 
don’t carry a meter because I’m used to 
going without one. If you learn you 
can't handle light, carry a meter. 

I take the fastest panchromatic film I 
can get when I go Sunday-shooting. I 
like pan’s color rendition, and the high 
peed gives me a chance to get some 
depth of field. 

Now that I have those things off my 
chest, let’s grab the cameras and see 
what there is to shoot here and there. 
I'll take my Graphic and Graflex. I use 
the Graflex when I have to watch move- 
ment and follow it. 

The day is an “in-and-outer”—the sun 





you know. But remember | 
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Now is the time to use 


Du PONT REGULAR PAN 


[ts sparkling contrast captures all the natural 
brilliance of a beautiful summer day. Its specially 
tinted base projects on your screen a wealth of 


bright highlights, pure white in color. 


Good movies are easy to take with DuPont Regular 
Pan. It has wide latitude 


and is of course a non-halation film. 


It is fully panchromatic. 
Its speed out- 
doors fits the range of your lens. Bright scenes 
take your smallest opening. A complete exposure 
guide accompanies every roll. And the low economy 
price lets you give each scene the full length of film 
it requires. For your next roll of black and white 
movies use Du Pont Regular Pan. 


DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, INC. 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CARL K. KELLY 








+ 
Brilliant Contrast 
e 


Standard Speed 


Panchromatic 
° 


Wide Latitude 


$4.50 per lOO feet 


including reversal 
processing 
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Puts Sunshine in Your 


radio. The Radio News Super Deluxe “Dialomatic"’ 
second, 
tionize mobile radio communication. 


September Issue 


| RADIO NEWS, Dept. PP 102 

} 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
> 

] 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


Enclosed find $1.00. Send me RADIO NEWS 
for one year (12 issues) and rush me a copy of 
the 1939 RADIO & TELEVISION DATA BOOK 
without charge. (If renewal check here 





City 


you are a serviceman, please check here .) 


ADIO TAKES TO THE ROAD | 


Read about the newest and most sensational development in the field of 
Mobile Rig. A three band 
transmitter-receiver that operates with a telephone dial. 
and any frequency in each band. Here is a set that may revolu- 


RADIO NEWS 


Now on Sale at All Newsstands or use coupon below 
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Contax has 
to take the 
into salons. 


Most advanced of miniature cameras, 
every quality to do outstanding work 
kind of pictures that their 


win way 


Advanced type range-finder and view-finder com- 
bined in one eye-piece. Dependable all-metal focal 
plane shutter with 11 speeds up to 1/1250 sec. 
Choice of 15 interchangeable ZEISS LENSES. 


Contax III has built-in exposure meter. 
At leading dealers. Write for Literature. 
Free copy of Zeiss Magazine on request. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. C-17-9 
728 So. Hill Sf, Los Angeles 


éabier ls road 


IN THE DARKROOM! 


WESTON 


(ALL-METAL) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC THERMOMETER 


No difficulty reading the large, gauge-type 
scale of the WESTON, 
room. And you can be sure of each reading, 


in or out of the dark- 


for the accuracy is guaranteed within 1/2 of 


1%. Lasts far longer, too; for it’s an all- 


metal thermometer...the stem being made 


Fits all 


of corrosion-resisting stainless steel. 


tanks, beakers, trays. Order through your 

dealer, or write for 
i literature. Weston 
Nee 4 


Electrical Instru- 
644 
Frelinghuysen 
Av., Newark,N. J. 


ment Corp., 
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is playing hide-and-seek. We'll hope for 
sunshine when we see the things we 
want to shoot, but if it’s not there we'll 
have to make the best of it. Naturally, 
we can’t watch every inch of the ground 
we pass when we're bowling along at 
high speed, but we'll try to see as much 
as we can. 

Nothing so far. It’s like fishing. You’re 
out for hours until you get a strike—if 
you get a strike. If we stopped and got 
out of the car, I think we’d probably find 
something to shoot, but we’d rather get 
a little further out of town. We speed 
up so we can get further into the coun- 
try before the sun changes its mind com- 
pletely and retires for the day. 

There’s a good-looking barn. Slow 
down. There’s something that takes my 
mind off the barn. It’s a pair of bleached 
jaws hanging on a nail. I don’t know 
what animal they belonged to, but they 
interest me. No hurry or worry about 
Josing this shot. The subject isn’t going 
to move. But I want to get this one down 
on film so we can go on to the next shot. 
So I shoot the jaws to make them look 
interesting. Full-on seems to be the best 
way to me. I like the idea. It seems 
dramatic to me. It’s not in brilliant sun- 
shine so I open up a little. That’s okay 
because there isn’t much depth to worry 
about. Click—and that one’s taken! 

We're rolling again and we haven’t 
gone very far when we see a young Japa- 
nese who looks like a good subject. He’s 
working in the field so we stop the car, 
walk over to him, and ask him how about 
it. We explain that we'll send him a 
print. He’s pleasant and modest and says 
we don’t have to bother although he’d 
like to see how he comes out. He turns 
on a swell smile and we miss it because 
we've been wasting time palavering in- 
stead of getting ready for anything. We 
keep talking and finally he smiles that 
way again and we trip the shutter. His 
address in our pocket, we’re on our way 
again. 

Later, we find ourselves in Death Val- 
ley. Here are pictorial subjects galore. 
It’s a question now of limiting ourselves 
to the very best. We could shoot all day 
otherwise, but we’re doing some mental 
editing because we want to get single 
shots we really like. One for sure would 
be a panoramic shot. The clouds are 
with us today and the natural architec- 
ture is something to write home about if 
you haven’t a camera to prove it. So we 
get one of those panorama shots. It’s 
pretty and there may be no real reason 
for it, but we like it. We know it will be 
a pretty picture, even though it won’t 
bring in any blue ribbons. 

After shooting up Death Valley we 
start home another way. We come to a 
real horse ranch after a while. There are 
a couple of kids there and they’re cute. 
We make our overtures to them and 
they’re agreeable. We've learned a trick 
or two so we shoot double. They know 
about one shot and before we pose them 
for the next, we grab one off-hand. You 
have to do that sometimes to get really 
natural pictures of people. 

It’s getting late now so we'd better get 
home as fast as possible. There isn’t 
going to be much light in another hour 
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PRINT DRYER 
DRIES FIVE 11x14 PRINTS In 15 MINUTES 





PREVENTS CURLING 


LARGER CAPACITY 
NEW MODEL AT LOW FACTORY PRICE 


Now you can make your own prints as perfectly as a pro- 


warping or curling—or 
The Speedo does it for 


fessional—flat—smooth without 
loss of tone—in only 15 minutes 


you. Will acc ommod: ite all your prints at once. Six 
8” x 10”, five 11” x 14” prints and one 11” x 14” glossy, 
4 over 400 contact 1” x 1%” prints—all in one drying. 


Even enough capacity for the small professional photog- 
rapher. Ali metal cabinet. Electrically warmed air sci- 
entifically circulated by blower for quick results. Oper- 
ates on 110-V, 60 cyele, A.C. current. Sold direct to 
you from factory for only $14.85. 60-day money back 
guarantee of excellent results. Order today or write for 
free particulars. 


GENERAL DEVICES CORPORATION 
3125 Lookout Circle Dept. 29 Cincinnati, Obie 














THE KINO UNIVERSAL 
ALL-ANGLE HINGE 
Fits ANY miniature cam- 
era . . . to obtain ANY 
camera angle instantly. 


Complete with the exclu- 
sive Instant-On Plug. 


See Your 
Dealer. 
Send for 





New 1939 

Catalog. Sy 
THE THALHAMMER t CO.,Dept. Poa 
1015 W. 2nd St., Los Angeles alifornia 











0 


*35 mm. ROLLS 


DEVELOPED in CHAMPLIN’S famous No. 16 
Fine Grain formula and every printable 
frame ENLARGED to 3!2 x 5 inches 















‘eye’’ and printed on glossy 
paper of proper contrast. 
This scientific method eliminates er- 
rors and assures best results. Real 
reasonable price! 


Just mail your next ron of film 
with money (or C.O.D. you 
fer) to: Dept. 19, 130 w. doth a 
New York City. 





FOTO aphic SERVICES 





NOW! YOU 


roo can SAVE MONEY 
ON MOVIE FILM 


With This New Easy-to-Load Bulk Film 
* 8mm WITH DAYLIGHT LEADERS—NOTCHED 
* 16mm MEASURED AND NOTCHED 


Here it is! The new home-loading bulk film—-GRAPHI- 
CHROME! A top grade, ORTHO type, medium speed 
film adapt: able to any 8mm or 16mm camera (except mag. 


loading _type) Takes professional quality shots. Saves 
you 662 Z 
200 ft. 8mm—notched in four 25-ft. scored double 


8 rolls, including DAYLIGHT LEAD- 
ERS between each load(Weston § 
$1. 


400 ft. 16mm—measured and notched in con- 
venient 100 ft. lengths $4.00 
GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL PROCESSING at 
new low prices 
100 ft. 16mm 85c¢ 25 ft. double 8 mm 50c) 
Send today for your GRAPHICHROME FILM. All film 
sent postpaid. If C.O.D. postage extra! FREE literature. 
Write to SUPERIOR BULK FILM COMPANY, Dept. 
P-4, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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anyway, and time is at a premium. 

We pass through a little town. As we 
leave it we pass a neatly-kept little ceme- 
tery. It reminds me of the one I shot in 
Ensenada, Mexico, It was a grey day when 
I shot it and everything seemed kind of 
bleak, which struck me as being appro- 
priate all around for a cemetery. I 
picked a point of vantage and tried to 
include what I felt as well as what I saw. 
The monuments were different shapes 
and sizes. Some of them had fallen down. 
There was one with a mourning figure 
on it that I thought helped to key the 
whole thing. That’s the way I shot it. 
The print isn’t full of snap and vitality 
because of the light conditions. But 
when you figure it out, you really don’t 
want a cemetery with snap and vitality. 

While I was down in Ensenada, I saw 
another picture that appealed to me. It 
was a birdhouse when I first saw it, but 
as I looked it over I saw the Mexican 
shack it belonged to. I got the two into 
the picture. The print, it seems to me, is 
typical of that Mexican town. 

We're back and we haven't shot a lot 
of pictures but we’ll probably like what 
we got. Those we got we wanted badly 
enough to stop the car, get out, and go to 
work again. Incidentally, have «good 
brakes on the car when you go out pic- 
ture-hunting. You may have to stop and 
shoot fast. I’ve shot from the car many 
times because I realized I’d lose what I 
wanted if I took the time to get out and 
look around for a setup on something 
that happens only once. I’ve even shot 
through windshields in my anxiety to 
catch that “right now” moment. 

In analyzing our little junket, you'll 
notice that we had nothing commercial 
on our minds. The commercial photog- 
rapher on an assignment knows before- 
hand what he has to get. He goes out 
with a definite scheme and object. We’ve 
had nothing preconceived about our 
spare-time shooting. We have the cam- 
era and we look around. We try to see 
a picture and have some fun in getting it. 
Then we look for more pictures. 

We haven’t been concerned about all- 
over sharpness from lens to the horizon. 
If we were completely technical about 
our shooting, there probably wouldn’t be 
any more pictures to shoot. We'd see 
so many possibilities of technical error 
that we wouldn’t bother to set the shut- 
ter. Of course, we have to learn not to 
get too pictorial, also. 

Thinking the way we do, we haven’t 
been trying to copy anybody. We haven’t 
tried to do what Steichen or Connell or 
some other expert with his own point of 
view would do with the same thing we’re 
shooting. We haven’t worried about 
compromising and “shooting safe.” And 
we're not going to worry much about 
conventions. Photographic rules can be 
broken like other ones. Sometimes you 
get away with it, sometimes you don’t. 
And, of course, we’re going to try to 
avoid “pose” as much as possible. We’re 
going to try to catch things as they are. 

We'll learn to see the parts that make 
up the whole. Parts make pictures, too. 
We'll try to get the most out of whatever 
we shoot. And tell a story every time. 
Even if it’s just for us —pe 
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‘AIR RACING IS 
SAYL: 
COL. ROSCOE TURNER 


The world's most famous speed flyer, and 
last year's winner of the Thompson Trophy 
tells the startling facts about air racing 


Read the September Issue 


POPULAR 
AVIATION 


Now On Sale at All Newsstands 
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NO CATCH...NO SCRATCH...NO BUCKLE! 


Load Film for Developing the 





Once again KA-I-KO Contributes to 
the simplification and enjoyment 
of your darkroom work... at small 
cost! This is all you have io do: 





“> Place your present developing 
reel into the KA-I-KO Reel-Loader. 


= Attach your exposed roll onto the 
grips of the Loader. 


=> Then, gently pull the protective 
paper covering out. 


Easier Way with the New 















And in these three easy motions, your 
film is loaded, ready for developing— 
quickly and safely. The Reel-Loader is 
made of all metal, in a beautiful rippled 
black satin finish. Rust-proof, wear- 
proof and fool-proof. Ask for the 


KA-I-KO Reel-Loader at your dealer, or 


write for more information, Dept. K-2. 


All KA-I-KO Products 
are Made inthe U.S.A 











KA-I-KO Reel-Loader is for all rol 
films. To be used with all spira: 
adjustable type tanks, such as FR 
Elkay, Albert, Fedco, etc. 








-39 BARTLETT STREET 




















\ “7 Ask for the Right ROCKER- 

’ / : 

\ %p a A RINSER at your dealer, or 
write to Dept. L-1. 





USE No. 828 KODACHROME 
In Your 120 Roll Film Camera 


Four Precision Spoo! Adapters to Convert 828 film to 
fit 120 camera 

For Super Ikonta B Removable view finder, film 
guide and mask, four spool! adapters with film 
window installed complete $15.00 
SEND CAMERA FOR FITTING—PRECISION WORK ONLY 
Prices quoted on other cameras 

CAMERA ADAPTER CO. | 
4438 N. Monitor Ave. Chicago, I1.. 











@ Place ROCKER-RINSER under faucet, turn on 
the water, and let ‘er rock—automatically! 

@ ROCKER-RINSER is efficient, it does a better job 
in less time, giving a complete change of clean water 
every ten seconds. 

@ Two compartments, for 8 x 10 and 4x 5 or smaller 
prints; also perfect for washing cut film or plates. 

@ Convenient and simple, requires no attention, no 
need to worry that tub or sink will run over. Reduces 
water bills. 

@ Sturdily made, nothing to get out of order; acid- 
and chip-proof baked enamel finish; noiseless rubber 
bumpers. Operates in area 11" x14” 


*Trade Mark Patents Applied for 


eS - Se a ae oe | & hh 2 
IGH | SALE 44 Whitehall St., New York City 


DOUBLE 8 FILM. 


Here’s a High Quality Reversal Safety Film! 


4—25 ft. ROLLS—$1.50! 


FREE SPOOL! FORMULAS INCLUDED! 
Special—150 ft. single 8—$1.00—Formulas Inc 
POST PAID ORDER NOW! 
CHROMOFILMS 
156—B Springfield Ave., Rutherford, N. 3. 
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Camera Clubs 


(Continued from page 70) 








Print critic for the Bloomsburg (Pa.) 
Camera and Cine Club is Prof. George 
Keller, art instructor at Penn State Teach- 
er’s College. Besides giving Bloomsburg 
clubbers excellent criticism on their prints, 
the professor has his own private menagerie 
of lions, leopards, panthers, etc., which he 
trains. The Bloomsburg camera fans are 
thus afforded some highly interesting oppor- 
tunities to snap the professor in the cage 
with his “pets,” who are trying to snap him 
at the time . Cincinnati (O.) C. C. plans 
a comprehensive color demonstration, and a 
“steady hand” contest. In the latter, each 
member in attendance will make a 3 second 
exposure with a miniature camera, hand- 
held... 

During the recent visit of King George 
and Queen Elizabeth to Canada, the Royal 
train was equipped with a complete dark- 
room. Their Majesties are ardent photogra- 
phers, and others among the entourage were 
also seen to snap shutters frequently. Just 
another example of the universal lure of the 
lens... That’s all until next time, except 
a word of caution against leaving your cam- 
era with the lens facing Old Sol (ever start 
a fire with a magnifying glass?)... 


HIS handy arrangement on the back 
‘ie my closet door is perhaps the 
most convenient space saver I have for 
my miniature work. Other apartment 
house camera fans should find it simple 
and inexpensive to build. 





The completed cabinet on a closet door. 


The entire unit is 19” wide by 6 ft. high. 
The sides are 34x4x6”. Seven shelves are 
fsx4x1715” each. The strips across the 
front of the shelves are 14x34x19”. The 
fourth shelf from the top is at a con- 
venient working distance from the floor 
and holds my scales and a developing 
tank. Other shelves hold chemicals and 
graduates while the bottom section has 
been arranged to hold ten 10x14 ferrotype 
tins. Two blocks were slotted for this 
feature. White pine was used, the parts 
nailed together, and two coats of white 
enamel applied before screwing the unit 
to the back of the closet door. To in- 
sure rigidity it would be well to use 
angle irons in addition to the screws. 
—A. R. Simerl, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 66) 








vhich have been exposed to light. You 
nay also add a small quantity of old de- 
eloper or add a little silver nitrate to the 
esh batch. Subsequent development times 
nust be compensated for when the orig- 
nal solution has been loaded, and the 
nethod seems to work best with a developer 
if the tinegrain type, containing a large 
proportion of sulfite. Pre-aging devel- 


pers in the dry state is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. 


W. D., Detroit, Mich. For approximately how long 
may | print before my tray solution of developer 
should be discarded? 


ANSWER: This will depend on many things, 
neluding size and quantity of prints devel- 
ped, original strength of solution, condition 
if stock solution from which tray solution 
compounded, room temperature, ete. 
Once, during an emergency, we used a quart 
of tray solution (1 part developer to 3 of 
water) during a T-hour printing session, 
unning more than 80 5x7 bromide proof 
prints through it. Such exhaustive use of 
i tray solution is not generally recom- 
ended, however, especially when you want 
to turn out the best prints possible. 


Vas 


1 am planning to make some 
Can a drip pan, such as is 
be employed as a 


M. K. T., Berwyn, Ill. 
20"x30" enlargements. 
used under cars in a garage, 
developing tray? 
\NSWER: One amateur we Know of has 
ised just such an arrangement in making 

ttomurals. Get the drip pan absolutely 
lean, then coat the inner surface of it with 
raffin or with paint which resists 

li and acid. 


some 


Saving on Developers 
” EEPING a record of the number of 


films or prints processed in each 
batch of developer and hypo will enable 
you to get the full 
use of the solutions 
without the danger 
of spoiling films or 
prints by using so- 
lutions that are too 
old, or exhausted. 
A file card fastened 
the darkroom 
wall forms a handy 
card for this 
record. The record shows the date on 
which the solution was made.—Merle 
Terrill, Portland, Ore. 








Darkroom record. 
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Photomurals 


(Continued from page 25 


20) 








best advantage. Pay particular attention 
the figures cast no shadows on the 
ckground. The lights when placed on 
he same parallel plane as the figures give 
the best effect and at the same time cur- 
undesirable shadows. 

Any camera can be used to make the 
picture. The miniature camera, however, 
to be preferred because of its adapta- 
ity to copying. Any other camera can 
used to good advantage, however, if 
t has a groundglass back for focusing. 

Your Leica or Contax, with the copy at- 

hment, are extremely useful in this 

pe of close work. The camera with the 
ichment and the 50 mm or 90 mm lens, 
ai! mounted on a tripod for good support, 
give you the best arrangement. Without 
the groundglass focusing attachment, the 
idjustable viewfinder is almost a neces- 
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| 
| “increasing fine grain 


without increased de- 
veloping or exposure 
time at a price 


everybody can afford.” 





AN ANSWER TO A NEED! 


Walden RFD answers the need for a TEMPER- 
ATURE-CONTROL non-toxic, non-staining develop- 
ing agent which produces negatives with atomic fine 
grain without loss of shadow or highlight 


A DIFFERENT FORMULA ! 





Now, any normally exposed negative may be en- 
larged up to thirty times linear, and more, on all 
papers without excessive grain being apparent 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED 
UP TO 80° F.! 


When you develop negatives with Walden RFD, the 
results are always uniform, regardless of the tem- 
perature used 


NO INCREASE IN 
DEVELOPMENT TIME! 


After each use, add a small quantity of Replenisher 
to the Developer, and you always have a developing 
agent of constant strength, requiring no increase 
in time on successive rolls. 





| 





PERFECT RESULTS...ALWAYS! 





By adding Replenisher to Developer, proper chem 
ical balance is maintained, and you are assured of 
| increasing fine grain and perfect results from the 
| first roll to the last roll 
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DEVELOP MORE ROLLS ! 





A 16-ounce unit of Walden RFD develops 25, or 
more, rolls of film. A 32-ounce unit of Walden 
RFD develops 50, or more, rolls of film. 





RFD 16-Ounce Bottles of 
Developer and Replenisher 
$1.00 Complete 


RFD 32-Ounce Bottles of 
Developer and Replenisher 
$1.85 Complete 


Walden RFD _ Replenishing Developer 
should be in your darkroom. Ask for it at 
your dealer, or write for complete informa 


tion—Dept. 102. Madein U.S A 














RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES e 


131 W. 33rd St., New York City 





WALDE ies 
LEARN TO SEE 


and to photograph while visiting the 


NEW YORK FAIR 


SIX TO TEN LESSONS IN 


THREE TO FIVE DAYS 
AIR COOLED DARKROOMS 


HAZ-SANDERS MASTER 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza) NEW YORK 


Even one lesson will make much difference 


Ask for Booklet P 

















Be narcemenrs 














ized 
% melatge- 
a ents from 
SUPERB =f ents tro 


SALON QUALITY = Negatives «2 
ENLARGEMENTS “Sy 


On double weight matt paper, carefully made 
to meet the exacting requirements of the minia- 
ture photographer. All negatives developed to 
insure maximum brilliance and fine grain 


Money-back guarantee. Send order now! 


35x 
5x5 8¢ 


Guaranteed 48 hour service between mailings. 


25¢ 


prices. 


55 W. 42 ST. 
ep't. IQHN. Y. C. 


from 35mm 
tives a 
from 1x1 
negatives 


and other oblong nega 


2%x2% and other sq. 


Superior fine-grain 


developing, any size 
miniature roll : 


Send for free mailing bags, samples, 


MIARGEMENS 
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THE 


PILOT | uper 


HERE at last is a roll film reflex with several 

features never before offered in a camera 

that even approached its amazingly low price 

range. Just check these six salient points one 

by one and you will see why the PILOT 

SUPER is the outstanding value in its field: 

Allows for use of long focus lenses. 

. Built-in exposure meter. 

. Eye-level view finder. : : 

_ Choice of two picture sizes (either 12 in 24x 2% 

or 16 in 154x 2%" size on 120 film). 

Metal focal plane type shutter, with speeds up to 

1 /200th second. : 

. Film winding and locking device that practically 
eliminates double exposures. 

The Pilot Super is available with these lenses: 
#4.5....$28.50 £3.5....$37.00 f2.9....$45.00 
A 41%" Anastigmat 4.5 lens in focusing mount is avail- 
able to interchange with any of the above lenses. . $20.00 

If your dealer cannot supply full information 
or has not yet stocked the Pilot Super, write: Dept. 18— 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42” STREET 


o vw awh 






NEW YORK 


Develop 
in the 
LIGHT 


Use 
“<< °*TABLOID’’ 
Desensitiser 


A pre-development bath which 








enables you to continue 
development in comfortable 
light. 
Use F , ranve light for 
panchromatli emulstons. 


60 cents per carton 


“* TABLOID’»» M.Q. 
DEVELOPER 


Easy to prepare. 
and 


Just count 
dissolve. 


60 cents per 


carton 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CoO. 


trie INC 


Oo. BG Mm 


NEW YORK 


ottland 
Pho. 1 


761 £x 








All Rights Reservea 
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sity. Remember to adjust for the paral- 
lax. 

Focus the image on the groundglass, or 
use critical focusing when using the view- 
finder, so that cropping will be unneces- 
sary when making the print. Then close 
the lens to its smallest opening in order 
to obtain sufficient depth of field. An 
exposure meter is almost a necessity for 
correct exposure. Make several expo- 
sures with variations on either side of 
normal exposure. The choice of film as 
well as of papers and their developers is 
entirely a personal matter. Panchromatic 
film is preferable, however. Its develop- 
ment should be carried out to the full re- 
quired time. To those who are ultra-sci- 
entific and are accustomed to photo- 
graphic terminology, including the mys- 
terious “gamma,” I suggest developing the 
film to gamma 0.9 or gamma 1.0, never 
exceeding the latter. If you are grain- 
conscious, I plead with you, do not let 
“grain” haunt your dreams. 

The size of the mural is again your per- 
sonal problem. It should be determined 
by its planned location. The 30-inch by 
40-inch size is probably the starting point 
on the scale. Certainly it should be no 
smaller. Your enlarger, or preferably, 
your 35 mm projector, no matter what 
make it is, can be used very satisfactorily. 
The greater the illumination, the easier 
the printing will be. Outline the size of 
the intended mural on a white (prefera- 
bly a wooden) panel to facilitate the use 
of thumb-tacks later on. 

Select the best of the developed and 
dried negatives. Your local photographic 
dealer can supply you with all sizes of 
paper even if it must sometimes be spe- 
cially ordered. 

A few words now about the making of 
the print. Project and focus the image 
within the dimensions marked on the 
panel. Close the aperture of the lens to 
f 9 or f 12.5. Cropping will be unnecessary 
if you carried out the directions while 
making your negative. Now determine 
the exposure time for the paper print. 
Make several strip tests on various places 
of the image, using the same paper you 
will use for the actual mural but from a 
smaller sized package. Develop them in 
the manufacturer’s recommended devel- 
oper. As a rule your negative will not 
need dodging, but if you think dodg- 
ing necessary, determine its location and 
length of time required. Make a record 
of the time necessary for exposure and 
dodging, secure your paper within the 
marks on the panel, and make the ex- 
posure accordingly. And now here is 
something to lessen your worries about 
the developing of this giant print. 

By now you should have prepared the 
following solutions: One-half gallon of 
developer, preferably in a pitcher or 
other easily pouring vessel, and one-half 
gallon each of short-stop and hypo. 

Spread the paper, emulsion side up, on 
your darkroom draining board, or if it is 
large enough, your freshly cleaned sink 
will do. A flat surface such as a wood 
panel, old table top or, to be still more 
practical, the clean basement cement 
floor close to the drain will answer just 
as well. Spray the paper with tap water 
Pour some de- 


till it is thoroughly wet. 
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Ff 
DEVELOPE 


Automatically controls 
the widest range of 
under and over exposure. 


Gives unsurpassed fine- 
ness of grain with un- 
usual brilliance 

° brings out middle tones 





————— 
ae 


omeantmeny & 





& necessary for reproduc- 
eS AsO ing full detail of origi- 
nal subject matter. . 
atime oaate Unusually good keep- 
‘ng qualities ... no re- 
energizing .-non- 
staining makes 1 
Quart for developing 
15 rolls. 


75c 


Write for full details of Ray-Del 
Picture Contest, Dept. A-?7. 



























24 Res PL 

The familiar, dependable, ever-popular 
MAXIM, now mechanically improved for 
even greater accuracy and a lifetime of 
service. The meter used by more than 
30,000 amateurs and professionals. 


at aig 


MAXIM INSTRUMENT CO. 
TRENTON, N. Jd. 


MADE 
IN U.S.A. 


AT ALL 
DEALERS 








THE PERFECT FILE 
An Envelope in an Envelope 


- 


eee | No scratched, 
| rubbed or lost 
| film. 





Locate any film at 
a glance. Scientifi- 
cally constructed for 
long life, with max 
imum efficiency and 
convenience. Will 
prorerly classify 6,- 
000-7,000 35 mm. 
films with an index for complete data. 

Three way dust proof file with build up features. 
UNIFILE for al! size film up to 4’xS’. 


FILE YOUR NEGATIVES THE RIGHT WAY. 
or see these items at your dealers. 


THE JACOBS PERFECT FILING SYSTEMS 
4571 : 


Kings Highway, Brooklyn, 


Send for i:t>rature 
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veloper on the wet paper and with a 
sponge or clean soft cloth spread it all 
over the paper, briskly and evenly, grad- 
ually adding some more developer until 
complete and even development has been 
accomplished within the specified time 
for the paper and the developer. Use the 
short-stop in the same manner with a sec- 
ond clean rag, following it with the hypo, 
spreading it evenly over the paper. This 
last process should be completed in about 
ten minutes. 

Washing is accomplished with a con- 
tinuous spray (approximately fifteen min- 
utes). However, the print should be 
tested for the presence of hypo by the 
usual laboratory methods (alkalinized 
potassium permanganate solution) before 
drying is undertaken. 

The best way to wash and dry such a 
large print is to hang it from its margins 
on the clothes line with non-rust metal 
clips or with new wooden clothes pins. 
Otherwise some stains may appear on the 
print. This completes the actual making 
of the print except for retouching which 
is done with a sharply pointed charcoal 
pencil. 

By now you should have thought about 
a suitable frame. While your local pic- 
ture concern has a large assortment of 
frame material, you may not find the one 
you want. Since this is your mural-mas- 
terpiece, why not express your artistic 
taste by designing your own frame? If 
you have no equipment for mounting the 
print, the picture frame concern will do 
an excellent job. They will even spray 
it with shellac, so that the surface will be 
moisture-proof. At the same time this 
spraying will cover any of the retouched 
spots, making them practically invisible. 

You have created a bric-a-brac photo- 
mural from your favorite trinket—a mu- 
ral which can be hung side by side with 
any recognized work of art.— 





Novel Filter Case 

4* inexpensive and sturdy case for 
“1 protecting the most delicate filter 
may be made from an ordinary round, 
metal rouge com- 
pact. These com- 
pacts, without a 
brand name and in 
a size to hold any 
filter, may be pur- 
chased at the dime 
To prepare 
the case for use, pry 
out the mirror in 
the top of the compact, then remove the 
rouge cake which is held on a glued-in 
metal dise. Next, wash the case in hot 
water to clean out any glue or rouge 
particles. To prevent the filter from 
rattling, a circular piece of chamois may 
be cut to size and placed in the bottom 
of the box. 

You now have a most efficient filter 
ice. Made of metal it is almost inde- 
tructible. Neither top nor bottom can 
e lost because they are hinged together. 
The case has a strong metal clasp and 
will not come open if dropped acci- 
lentally. These features, I believe, make 
his container superior to the bakelite or 
pasteboard boxes furnished with filters. 
—Bruce Fahrney, Denver, Colo. 


+ 





ore. 


Compact filter case. 
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LEROCHROME 


ONE 
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SHOT CAMERAS 





HERE is that precision-made color camera for 
which you professionals and advanced ama- 
teurs have been waiting. The negative size, 
3% x 4%, allows for clear, crisp enlarge- 
ments in perfect register up to 16” x 20”. 
The color worker can include a gray scale 
and color patches in the picture without sacri- 
ficing enlargement possibilities. Sport and ac- 
tion shots in normal daylight are now within 
the scope of the color photographer. You can 
now get brilliant, natural color as easily as 
black and white. 


SPEED—After very careful investigation and ex- 
periment, an optical system has been evolved 
giving this camera the maximum speed com- 
patible with correct color separation. No trick 
plates or filter systems are used to confound 
the photographer. We conservatively rate this 
camera at Weston 12 when using Super Pan- 
chro Press plates. Proportionately greater 
speed is, of course, possible by using the faster 
Super Panchro Press cut film. But Eastman 
Kodak Super Panchro Press plates are recom- 
mended in order to assure the finest results. 
Filmpack and cut film may be used, but for 
perfect registration, plates are preferable. 


A DENSITOMETER 
FOR CONTROL 


cameras. 





Cameras. 





PLATES AND PLATE HOLDERS-— Carefully 
matched plate holders are supplied in sets of 
three, in order to assure three negatives in per- 
fect register. Plates are supplied by us with 
developing instructions in each package. 


MIRRORS—Pellicle mirrors, mounted on opti- 
cally flat frames and coated with a non-oxidiz- 
ing metal, insure long, trouble-free service. 
There are no ghost images, nor is there any 
wedging of colors in LEROCHROME Cameras. 


RANGE FINDER-—In order further to facilitate 
the ease of operation, a precision range finder 
has been developed which can be supplied as 
an accessory or mounted on the camera at a 
small additional charge. 


DENSITOMETERS—A photo-electric densito- 
meter is supplied with each camera at no addi- 
tional cost so that negatives can be measured 
for correct density. The use of this instrument 
eliminates all guess work and assures a per- 
fect print if the instructions are followed. 


DAYLIGHT SPECIAL 314” x 41/4”, LEROCHROME 
Camera, one set of matched plate holders, 
densitometer, coupled optical range finder, 
Meyer f/4.5, 814” Aristostigmat lens in Com- 
pound Shutter—speeds 1 to 1/100th sec. Com- 
plete with carrying case and full instructions 

. $435.00—with Primotar f/4.5 in Compound 
Shutter... $425.00—with special, highly color- 
corrected Wollensak f /5.6 in Betax Shutter... 
$415.00. Without range finder . . . $32.00 less. 
All prices F. O. B., New York City. 


Purchases may be arranged upon the deferred payment plan. 
We also manufacture a 3} 
photoflood or photo-flash); a single mirror 2%” 
as well as single and double mirror 5” x 
Prices on request. 

We welcome all prob- 
lems concerning color 
What is yours? 
Write today for free book- 
let No. 3 which explains 
all details of LerocHrome 


4” x 4%” Tungsten Model (for 
x 3%” model; 


a Studio Cameras. 


Lerochrome 


NATIONAL PHOTOCOLOR CORPORATION 


480 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





LEROCHROME 


ONE 


SHOT CAMERAS 





ENLARGEMENTS | 


SUPERB SALON PRINTS 
PRICED WITHIN YOUR REACH 


Brilliant, salon quality enlargements made 
from your own negatives on double-weight 
paper. Our trained staff, working in dust- 
free laboratories, assures magnificent prints. 
Give us a trial. Money back guarantee. 


11x14—2 for.. 3 4x44 from 4¢ 
8x10—4 for $ 35mm. ete 

5x 7—6 for.. 416x416 from 6¢ 
4x 6—10 for SQ negatives 


From Same or Different Negatives 


25¢ 


Send for Free Mailing Bags, Samples, 
Prices 


Superior Fine-Grain tapi. 
Any Size Miniature Roll 





NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 





55 W. 42 ST. Dep’t.Ba N. Y. C. 


Available at all leading 
photographic dealers. 

| For the LEICA $28.50 
For the CONTAX 31.50 











1 SPEED- 0-COPY 


For Better Pictures 


lhe scientifically designed, 





precision-built, ground glass 
focusing attachment for 
LEICA or CONTAX 
cameras 
SPEED-O-COPY permits CRITICAL FO- 
JSING, assuring of FINE DETAIL 


* Cl 
AND COMPOSITION in all photographic 
work, either black and white or color 








* 





Write for illustrated 
literature. 


D. PAUL SHULL 
240 S. UnionAve., Dept.P-9 
Los Angeles, Cz lifornia 
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WELTUR 


Takes the guesswork out of candid and 
miniature photography. Gives you every 
needed feature for fine pictorial, portrait or 
speel work. Two picture sizes from the 
same camera—1°5,x21,, 16 on or 214x2%4 
inches, 12 0n 120 roll film. Color corrected 
lenses, Compur shutters. Coupled single 
view range finder for automatic focusing. 
New trigger squeeze shutter release. Self- 
erecting for speed in operation. With a 
Weltur you are ready for every picture 
opportunity. Your dealer has Weltur in 
stock or will get one for you, 


FREE CATALOG 


Loaded with listings in fine cameras, 
accessories, dark room equipment and 
photographic supplies of all kinds—both 
still and movie. Every one should have 
a copy. Write for Catalog PP-639. 


225 W. Madison St. 
CHICAGO, HLL 


Burke & James, Inc. 





5 MINUTE 


QUICK - EVE 





95 


THINK 995 

\ DRYER that has uniform heat over entire 

surface, no hot spots to buckle, blister, or wrinkle 
prints. Thermostatic control prevents ove rheating 


Can be handled with bare hands no matter how long 
current is on 


NO FUMBLING OR FUSSING 


O tools needed to remove or replace apron. Up- 
rights to hang apron on when not in use. Auto- 
matic tension locks apron firmly in place when in 
use, a flip of finger and apron is released and out of 
way. Large metal drawer gives storage space for 
ferro tins. Entire dryer beautifully finished in 


mottled seal brown baked enamel 


WRITE 


us direct if your dealer cannot supply you 
Shipped postage prepaid on receipt of price 
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Trade Journals 
(Continued from page 54) 











the plane. This picture was used in 
American Paper Merchant to illustrate a 
short article advocating the promotion of 
thin papers for air-mail use. Subse- 
quently, this same picture was sent to 
Paper Progress in Cleveland at their re- 
quest, to illustrate a similar story. 

The photograph of the window was 
used to call attention to the fact that 
very few paper merchants have window 
displays of any sort. 

The ideas for these pictures occurred 
to me, not as editor of the American 
Paper Merchant, but as a free-lance pho- 
tographer. You can do exactly the same 
sort of thing if you will just study the 
market a bit. 

Here is a point (never stressed suffi- 
ciently) that should save you a lot of 
grief, particularly if you are just starting 
out and have sold a few shots to the gen- 
eral markets. Too often, although it is 
bad business, the free-lance makes a 
photograph and then looks around for a 
market. This is more successful in the 
general market where soup and nuts ap- 
pear side by side. 

In the trade journal field, however, it 
is almost imperative to work in just the 
reverse manner. Study just one field and 
one magazine—as many back issues as 
you can get—until you can name off a 
hundred different types of pictures that 
seem to appeal to that field. List them 
in a book if you can. Pictures of new 
machinery in operation, new warehouses, 
personalities in the field, conventions, etc. 

More than once I have so studied a 
field I wanted to get into and, while still 
sitting with the magazines spread out be- 
fore me, jotted down half a dozen pos- 
sible shots I could remember seeing in 
the past few days. 

A grease rack offered one such shot. 
I had decided to hit the automotive field. 
While reading the lubrication trade 
papers I noticed a lot of advertisements 
of greasing equipment. I recalled a new 
indirectly-lighted grease rack I had seen 
at a Ford agency. I made a note. 

On another occasion an old-timer stuck 
his neck out in Motor magazine by flatly 
stating he was the oldest Oldsmobile 
dealer in the country who was still sell- 
ing the Oldsmobile car. I knew a dealer 
who beat this record. Another 
note. 

I sold the grease rack picture to three 
publications and also to the owner who 
used it in his newspaper advertising. 
And the picture of the older (never say 
oldest, biggest, smallest in a case like 
this!) agency dealer seated in the first 
car he had sold, went to Motor in ex- 
change for a handsome green check. 

How many trade journals should you 
write for? That is up to you—how much 
time you have, how fast you work, how 
well, and how many fields you know. 
This last is a whale of an important item. 
Tackle only one field and one magazine 
at a time. 

Start out in the field with which you 
are best acquainted; later, you can add 


man’s 
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Tremendous savings! We clea our sheives ry 
and show windows of Geomenatreanre” and slightly 
used cameras, lenses, enlargers, etc. Every 2 s 
is practically new, ee = ee guaranteed. ly 
® one of a kind availa your order TODAY! = 
LOOK AT THESE TYPICAL VALUES 

e Miniature Speed z *, Kalart range ie 

finder, fla nah. .¢ ase, F:4.5 Kodak anastigmat. 

@ List $143. “$110.00 @ 
Ikonta ¢ Spe cial, 74.5 Tessar, Cc ompur, 

@ 1/400. see. © List $60.00..." 43.95 @ 

4x5 Crown View : amera, without lens, 

8 : $57 44.50 @ 
Rolleiflex Automati« e. - 105.00 
4 a Ill 3 Summar close “eyepieces. 137.50 & 

National Graflex. List $87.50 69.50 

ee Super Ikonta D, F4.5 Te ssar, coup led rz ange s 

finder. List $104.00 : 75.00 

@ 314x4% Grafiex Series DD) F:4.5 Tessar J 
15 ecm. List $141.00 . 106.00 

@ ikonta “A Special, F:3.5 Tessar, ‘“compur % 
1/500 sec List $72.00 53.95 

& Plan Primar F:3.8 Trioplan, compur, e 

double extension bellows, pocket size—214x 

@ 314—extra compact. List) $54.50 34.80 © 

Super Ikonta B, F:2.8 Tessar. List 
s $160.00 . . . ‘ 105.00 *e 
Cinekodak K 16mm., F1.9, case. List 
e $95 a P 5 - 65.00 ee 
Cinekodak E, F:3.5 
é 16mm. List $39.50.. & 
. $31.50 
es F 1 LT E z oy 35mm. Leica lens, F:3.5 & 
Elmar wide angle. List ca 

& American made of solid $57.00 $42.00 
colore optical glass, 3mm. Leica lens, F:1.9 * 

e uniformly colored Hektor ge ay spec. 
throughout, ground and sun aes. .ist $180.00 & 

2 polished on both sides. $99.50 
Available in 9 shades: 90mm. Leica lens, F:4 e 

¢ 3 yellows, 2 reds, 2 Elmar eeeeyraringe. soi 

reens, orange and haze. $75.00 —e ® 

y Set of 4 25 mm. fil- 135mm, "Leica “fp: 

e ters with case $2.95 F:4.5 yea ARE 
Set of 4 31.5 mm, fil-] List $114. - $78.50 

e ters with case $3.95 Leica Vidorn ” universal 
Ss oO 39 7 > ors vi ew inder, chrome. 

ee with oaae “ — $2Ss List $27.00 ...$19.95 & 
Set 4-49 mn itor 85mm. Contax lens, 

*& se rn 6S. ‘5 35 F:2 Sonnar_ telephoto. eS 
with case $5. List $213.00. .$130.00 
Individual filters: 25 135mm. Contax liens, ae 

= mm $1. 00; 31.5 — F:4 Sonnar_ telephoto. 

fe $1.25; 39 mm. $1.5 List $120.00 . .$89.50 e 
42 mm. $1.75. Kodascope 2 oo tor. 

* FOTOART INTER- 16mm., F:1.6 ns. * 
CH: ANGE ABLE FILTER ° "Sas. 00 

J MOL $1.00 10-day money - bac k 
Spec ity diameter of lens guarantee. — orders 
anc Iter when ordering. ° 

@ iss =e Dept. 2JA9. 
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49 VANDERBILT 


NEW YORK NY 





A NEW case that will 
fit A, AF or A2F Ar- 












gus. Smooth cowhide, 
hand sewed. Neat and 
durable. Black or 
brown. 


$3.50 Postpaid 








C or C2 Case 
Ex. Hvy. Smooth Cow- 
hide, sponge rubber in 
top and bottom. Hard 
felt lined cup. Dressy 
and durable. Get yours 
new | $4.50 Postpaid 

egular Disc. to Dealers 
1358 La Salle, Minneapoli; 


LL. ALLISON, 


IT COSTS MORE— 
BUT IT'S WORTH MORE 


because it's the finest photo-finishing your 
money can buy. The results speak for them- 
selves. The cost—so little more than the 
ordinary plus infinite more pleasure in pho- 
tography that will be yours, is well worth 
the slight difference. Convince yourself of 
Argonaut's superiority in fine grain develop- 
ing, enlarging and printing. Write today 
for price lists, club membership plan and 
other information. 


ARGONAUT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
162 East Fort Lee Rd. Teaneck, N. J. 




















“The » Only Art Corners inthe World 


are made by ENGEL of Chicago! 
Original Square and Round styles, 
also others illustrated are still in 
steady demand. New Poc-kets 

and Transparosare especially 

fine! For 100 each of three QJ) 
types and samples, send 30¢ 

in stamps, coin or money order to 

Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 

Dept.30W,4709 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
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more unfamiliar fields and stagger 
through until you become conversant 
with the trade itself. You are an ex- 
ceedingly dull person if you haven't 
some special knowledge—motoring, avia- 
tion, cutting gems, machinery, raising 
tropical fish. You doubtless already know 
several journals in different fields. Try 
for them first. 

Let me caution you to do two things 
that are musts. First, sit down and plan 


your pictures in advance. They scoop 
the world that way in Hollywood. 
Second, syndicate your photographs. 


You can do this in the trade field because 
editors pay less than the big magazines 
and cannot expect exclusive material, 
and because you can find another maga- 
zine in another field that will take the 
Never send the same shot to 


picture. 
more than one magazine in the same 
field unless you explain this to each 
edit 

It is economically more sound to get 


three or four $2 checks from that many 


trade journals for one picture and story | 


than it is to get one $3 check from a 
newspaper or general magazine. And 
besides, you might sell the same shot to 
a general magazine or newspaper any- 
way! 

Another thing, get shots that you can 
send to half a dozen different trade jour- 
nals. If you are photographing the 
world’s largest power shovel, stand back 
and make at least one shot of the entire 
shovel, high bank, and the cut 
with the truck being piled high. Wait 
until the bucket is running over with 
rock and dirt and there is, quite ob- 
terrific strain on the cable. 


} + 
iayou 


VIOUSIY, a 
Then make the shot! 

What do you have? A shot of the 
shovel for Excavating Engineer; an ad- 
vertising shot for the shovel maker; a 


akers’ journal will be interested; 

ertising departments of the cable 

and the truck firm will 

see the shots; so will one of 

azines going to truck fleet op- 

erat Then, if you aren't satisfied, 

t handful of the shots around and 

to the workmen on the job! 

Practically all of these sales are made 

trength of the news value of the 

largest power shovel. That is 

our brain to make free-lancing 

idends. 

lo you know what to photograph? 

he magazines in the field you want 

The biggest lead to subject mat- 

ter {ten the advertising. By looking 

at t llustrations of the advertisements, 

in see what is the latest and most 

date development in the field. 

Notice how the heading of the advertise- 

ment is worded and you generally can tell 
wh e magazine wants to reach. 

‘he reason you must do this and fa- 

e yourself with the field is so that 

you won't be unduly impressed by things 

Which are old stuff to the editor and his 

readers. The world’s largest power shovel 

the world’s largest. In the par- 

lcul ‘ase I have in mind, it was be- 

ise the firm which manufactures it 

the world’s power 


turer 


akes al] largest 


emember that you are writing 
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M. C.M. PHOTOMETER 


THE ENLARGING EXPOSURE METER MODEL H 










SO Accurate That It Has 
Made Possible an En- 
tirely New System of 
Print Control. 






PROJECTION 
PRINTING 


vuth He Cotometer 


* Tells exactly how long to expose 
each enlargement 


* Tells what contrast grade of paper 
to use with each negative. 


Less Than 10 SECONDS 


is required to take a photometer reading on each en- 
largement. Yet, in that brief time you have de- 
termined the elusive “perfect exposure” which gives 
your finished work that smooth professional ap- 
pearance. 





A.J. HAYNES 


| ee ee i — 


This Book Is Making 
History! 
{n it is disclosed for the first time 
A. J. Haynes’ New Enlarging 
Control System. A completely 
new and astonishingly accurate 
method for making consistent 
high quality enlargements. You 
can choose any tones you desire 


Haynes M.C.M. Photometer $ 85 and place them wherever you 
complete with instructions. a eh poe meen gen ee 
2 posure. Price...... 8 1 .00 


Model H 110-120 volts A.C. 


Send For -Free Circular 


You will consider these twins the best photographic investment you have ever made 


Get either or both from your dealer or we will mail direct to you on receipt of price 


HAYNES PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
136 Liberty St. Dept. P-9 New York, N. Y. 











Subscribe to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A PROFESSIONAL PRINT WASHER 
FOR THE AMATEUR 










RINTING P 







No more WISPPNS 
ng 
or ta ae Hinged 






A 
Water RAPIDE en 








Insures professional results because perfect prints demand thor- 
ough washing. Hypo sinks to bottom; is rapidly carried away 
through adjustable-size OUTLET. Fast, continuous water change 
reduces washing time. Expertly engineered, substantial. $1.00 
at dealers (accept no substitute); or, postpaid direct from 


HUTCHCO PHOTO LABORATORIES iicutvwooo, cauironnia 







Jers OF 
oped direct. 


jie BOX 








Super Sport 
DOLLY 


A Versatile Camera That 
Sells at a Popular Price 


HE standard 8. 8. Dolly is just as suitable for tak- 
ing week-end snapshots and high-speed action 
pictures as it is for indoor work requiring utmost 


precisior Foeus is obtained by rotating frent lens 
Has depth of focus table and window cover for use 
with pan films 

The 8S. S. Dolly makes either sixteen pictures 154°x 


214” or twelve pictures in the popular 2'4" x 214” size 
on a roll of standard No. 120 or B2 film. rhe lenses 
are set in delayed-action Compur shutters with speeds 
p to 1 250 second 
With Meyer Trioplan f/2.9 $37.50 
With Schneider XNenar f/2.8 52.50 
With Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 62.50 
If your dealer cannot supply full information, write 
Dept. 19-D 






BURLEIGH BROOKS 


Lo e-a-k 22°) 7 Oe 3) 
127 WEST 42” STREET NEW YORK 


FOR OO OOOO OOOO tt tok 
WELD « CLEAN « PROTECT 
YOUR FILM WITH THE 








* Film-Weld* 





ynger life, greater 
mndition for your 


Usefu juids to insure 
protection and I 


fil: 


FILM~ WELD: For Splices 


f 


cher successor t Im 
haceey age on Safety, Color and Nitrate fl 
Will not evaporate, thicken r spol \ \ ex 
posed to air. Retains its full strength to the ‘last 
Grop « when left uncovered. Will not harm 
rers or clothing and has 1 » obnoxious odor 
] j 
FILM- WELD CLEANER 
dust, dirt and other foreig natter 
m film assuring a clear, br ight pri jectior 
FILM~ WELD HUMIDIFIER 
deal conditioning agent. Protects your film 
tr wsure fron ‘di ving out. Prolongs their life 
by keeping the film in proper condition, thereby 
nsuring against unnecessary breaks and splices 
eaused by dry filr 
The Humidifier wher ised n blotter, sp ge, 
ete., turns blue, thus warning that additional pro- 
tective n sture 


is required 


**Used by professionals everywhere”’ 
COMPLETE KIT 1. 00 POSTPAID IN 
3 Items, U. S. A. 

iI id Cc 


United States P sanada $1.30 
Dealer Inq uiries invited 


BENZ SALES AGENCY 
801 ADDISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


RR A I Oa OC a 
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and making photographs for a bunch of 
reader-experts who know a darn sight 
more about the field than you and I do. 

It strikes me that few free-lance pho- 
tographers really spend enough time 
reading publications. It is all right, and 
sometimes more fun, to spend your time 
experimenting with your outfit so you 
will know what it will do. But market- 
ing your wares is often the item that de- 
termines whether a $17 polarizing screen 
is an asset or an extravagance. 

Read all the trade journals in the field 
you want to hit. And lastly, read par- 
ticularly the photographic magazines.—® 


Film Side Ti Titles 


UCH has been written concerning 

the titling of amateur’ movies. 
However, the increased use of 35 mm 
color film as the basis for 2” x2” color 
slides has created a need for titles in 
this field as well. There is no doubt that 
they would add interest to the projec- 
tion. 

How are these titles to be made? There 
is one solution which is both easy and 
inexpensive. From a theatrical supply 
house obtain some “frosted gelatin.” It 
is cheap and each sheet will make a 
good many 2” x 2” slides. The gelatin will 
take ink or typewriting. If the latter is 
to be used five lines of typewriting can 
be accommodated on the slide (each line 
will take eleven letters or spaces). 

Should a very clear typewritten im- 
pression on the gelatin be desired, pro- 
ceed follows: First cut a piece of 
carbon paper 2” x4”. Then fold this car- 
bon paper in half, keeping the carbon 
side in. We then have a folded piece of 
paper 2” x2” inside of which is 
placed a piece of the gelatin of similar 


as 


carbon 


size. Put the whole thing in between 
the two parts of a regular 2” x2” mask. 
All is then ready for the typewriter. 


When the gelatin is taken out of the car- 
bon paper it will be observed that it has 
an impression of the typewritten mate- 
rial on both sides. It can then be placed 
in a mask and put between two 2”x 2” 


cover glasses and bound in the regular 
way.—Raymond V. Weaver, West Baby- 
lon, N. Y. 





"Probably trick photography.” 
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SEND 10 CENTS to cover 
mailing cest of this beautiful 
catalog refunded with first 
purchase of $1.00 or more 


L. A. CAMERA EXCHANGE 


1035-37 SOUTH OLIVE STREET PROSPECT 2328 


} doen, 









LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 





PERFECT PICTURES 


wit... LFUDI 


EXPOSURE METER 


SIMPLE 
FEATHER LIGHT 
QUICK, ACCURATE 


METERS WILL NOT 
DURABLE 


$2.15 


! 
@ IN ATTRACTIVE, 
CASE 













STEADY YOUR CAMERA 


ONAMICO 


PAN TILTING TOP 


Strong and easy-locking, this 

bra MICO Pan Tilting T ’ ; 

full panorama moveme + ilts to 90 

anzle handsome n ed finish 
Su orts heavie 

ovis comers "$3.45 


Ask Your Dealer—Literature on Request 


MIMOSA 
AMERICAN CORP. 


485 Fifth Ave. New York City 


fl NOW! ADS ELAN 
mi BN sy, fegetning ~ pLasTic — Capinets 


Midget radio fits eg pocket of 
purse. eighs only zs. Smaller 
than cig: urette package ‘ ‘Recei ves sta- 
tions with clear natural N 
CRYSTALS to adjust -NO UPKEEP- 
only one “WIRELESS 

TUBELESS, BATT EN- 
TIRELY NEW PATEN 
luminous dial for 


solid 


erm ts 








LESS! 
NTED ~ DESIGN 
perfect tuning 
and distance. 


Has encl« ed 
M ANY OW NERS report amazing. reception 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE - 
Sent complete ready to listen with eg for use 4h 
homes, offices. hotels, boats, in bed, KES ONLY 
SECOND TO CONNECT— ee ‘ELECTRICITY. Neebeo: 


SEND NO MONEY ! Pi ay stman only $ plus post 


arrival or san $2 09 (Check, 
M o., ¢ ash and yours be sent complete postpaid. 4 
ost unusual value w! 


ORDE R NO 
MIDGET. ‘RADIO co Dept. PP-9, KEARNEY, NEBR 


Preserve treasured vacation 
snapshots permanently and 
beautifully in your album with 


eyce)iW-Vi 


All camera shops have it. 
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Tue Puoro-Las-INnDEX by Henry M. Les- 
ter. Published by Morgan & Lester. 
Loose-leaf bound to accommodate sup- 
plementary material, page size 542x8, il- 
justrated. Vol. 1, $3.50. Four quarterly 
releases, $1.00 (in U. S. A.). 

A set of photographic fact-and-data 
edited and assembled within a 
water-proofed, linen-covered, loose-leaf 
binder. Presents all standard formulas 
nd all recommended photographic pro- 
cedures, new time-gamma-temperature 
development charts, information on films, 
ters, illumination, weights and meas- 

etc. Quarterly supplements are 
wailable on a subscription basis, and 
binders to accommodate this subsequent 
material can be obtained from the pub- 


1c rs 
isners. 


sheets 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FILTERS—THEIR USES AND 
ApvaNnTAGES, by Dr. B. T. J. Glover. Pub- 
lished by The Fountain Press, London. 
N. P. Handbook No. 5. Paper bound, 
434x714, 82 pages, 75c. 

An interesting treatise on color and the 
correct use of color filters. General sub- 
jects covered are the nature of color, prop- 
erties of color-sensitive plates and films, 
properties of filters, and the practical use 
of color-sensitive plates and films in the 
reproduction of colored objects. 


New PaTHs IN PHOTOGRAPHY by Andreas 
Feininger. American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Co. Cloth bound, 10x11, 64 pages, 
47 illustrations, $2.75. 

The author, an architect with a trend 
toward the Bauhaus tradition, believes 
that more should be put into a print than 
that which meets the eye, and that it 
1 be put in by a pure photographic 
hnical means. All pictures shown in 
the book are reproduced the same size as 
riginals and were made by one, or by 
a combination of one or more, of the five 


methods the author describes; Direct 

Py tion, Negative Prints, Negative-On- 

Diapositive, Granulation, Solarization. 
PHOTOGRAPHY Record, Volume II. 


Edited by A. Clarence Smith, Associate 
Py or of Journalism at Kent State 
University. Paper bound, 82x11, $2.58. 

tenographic report of the second an- 
I Short Course in News Photography, 
Department of Journalism, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, March 29 to April 
1, 1939. This volume published without 
profit as a means of spreading information 
regarding news photography. 


PROJECTION PRINTING WITH THE PHOTOM- 
ETER, by A. J. Haynes. Published by 
Haynes Products Co. Cloth bound, 514x8, 
48 pages, $1.00. 

Explaining the use of an enlarging 
photometer, speed ratings of sensitized 
papers, negative density range, etc., and 
including a complete description of the 
author’s own system of precision print 
control. 

Any one of the books listed here can be 
obtained either from your local camera dealer 


or POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Book Dept. 
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You'll set foot in a new world of pictures 
with ROBOT—the camera that keeps pace 
with the clock. 

Completely automatic action—that’s the 
secret. Hidden in ROBOT'S trim body, a live- 
spring motor automatically winds shutter 
and film after every shot. You just press the 
shutter-release for each successive picture. 
And ROBOT can speed up to four shots a 
second! 

That’s why ROBOT never misses a picture 
—regardless of how fast things happen. Easier 
to focus, unbelievably quick for one shot or 
a dozen, it stops action faster than the eye 
can see. 

The world’s most advanced minia- 
ture. There are two models: ROBOT II 
with built-in flash, ROBOT I with 
built-in filter. Wide choice of lenses. 









ROBOT 
STOPS THE CLOCK 


ROBOT took these 5 shots in 
3 seconds — while other cam- 
eras need as long as 6 sec- 
onds to get set for the 2nd 
picture. Built-in automatic 
action works as fast as you 
can press the shutter-release. 
No waste motion, no time or 
pictures lost with ROBOT! 


ROBOT II with 
Sonnar F:4 75 mm 
telelens 








See your dealer or write for literature, Dept. C8 


ROBOT CAPTURES 
FLASHING ACTION 


Robotography by 
Truman D. Vencill 



























Better speed—you can stop fast action, shoot early or 
late in the day. Better Color Sensitivity, tones are re- 
produced accurately as the eye sees them in mono- 
chrome. Better Latitude, your protection against severe 
over and under exposure. Better Fine Graininess, your 
largest projection prints will have no appreciable 
grain. Serious amateurs everywhere prefer Panchro- 
mosa for their pictures—pictures that are more than 
snapshots — Perfect Pictures. 


Philadelphia - Boston * Chicago - Los Angeles - 





Daylight 
Loading 


36 exposure bakelite refillable 
cartridge — 36 exposure refills. 
18 exps. cartridge. (No refills.) 
Panchromosa Microgran, a bit 
slower and of extremely fine 
grain, same packings as Pan- 
chromosa. In 36 exposures only. 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
423 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 


San Francisco 














It’s wise to dea 
concern, whose 
atisfy every « 
antee Bond a 


This Month Nein Helens 


ROBOT Model 1-F2.8 Tessar $69.50 
LEICA ¢ F3.5 Elmar 
CONTAX Model 1 

F1.5 Sonnar 

I3S Nettax F2.8 Tessar 
H DERBY F3.5 
JAK Retina 1 —< ‘hrome F3.5 
JAK Retina II F2 Xenon 
NEI X Mercury | ; > lens 
‘t 
JL 


slow speeds 


K¢ 
KO 
U 
K 
Fk 


ony 
ey Ae 


Exakta F3.5 XNenar 
IFLEX 


I 3.5 

I¢ ‘ORD ‘F3.5 latest model 

A Model B-F 1.9 Dallmeyer 

A Model B—F2.8 Tessar 

Super Ikomat B—F2.8 

ar, latest model 
E 6x9 Doube 


2 : 
«2 


s Nitin: 
jEAXAO 


Ext. Tessar 


I 
KT 
KT 
3S 
Te s 
cAW E 
F4.5 
ZEISS ICA Ideaf 6x9 Tessar F4.5 
KODAK Recommar 6x9 F4.5 
BEE BEE 9x12—F4 5 Schneider 
BEE BEE 9x12—F4.5 Tessar 
ZEISS Favorita 9x12 Tessar F4.5 

with Coupled Kalart R. F 
(Above items are Like New Gus wranteed) 


— While They Last! 
WESTON Model 650 METERS 


Used, but in like new con- 
dition. Regularly $19.50 
Special 
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TRADE IN YOUR OLD CAMERA 
Bargain Directors Send 
i Today! Write to 


\ Gaagion oom pene 
che 
The Grealir | 8\ 
a e NR. 
Wee JUST RIGHT 
When you buy lighting 


that’s Penn's 104-page 
126 West 32nd. St., New York City 
units for indoor photog- 
























raphy, look for the name 
VICTOR on the reflector 
No other make can give 
you assurance of VICTOR 
efficiency at VICTOR S 


/ low prices 


y, We 


have devoted vears of 
arch in developing 














VICTOR reflectors to 
This their present high stand- 
is the ards. Their parabolic 
Reflec- shapes and frosted inte 
tor from riors multiply the effec- 







the No. 2 
VICTOR 
Amateur 
Unit for No. 2 
Floodbulbs. 
Excellent concentration 
of light in the ‘‘camera 
is provided 

With spring clamp and 10- 
ft. rubber-covered cord 
With 6'4-ft. stand ‘ 
ATPALL CAMERA DEALERS 


tiveness of flood-— or 
flashbulbs many times; 
shorten exposures, 
improve results for 
amateurs and 
professionals 
Writefor Free Folder 
J.H. SMITH 


&SONSCORP. 
998 Colfax St. 


GRIFFITH 
IND. 
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Big City Pictures 


(Continued from page 19) 








I spent the next few evenings making 
contact prints. When they were all fin- 
ished I sat down to the agreeable task of 
selecting the ones to enlarge. After look- 
ing them over carefully several times I 
had to face the truth. I had no salon 


shots. I was the possessor of several 
dozen clear, sharp snapshots, excellent 


album record-pictures but nothing wor- 
thy of even the most lowly salon. 

My failure to “bring home the bacon” 
discouraged me not a little. Some time 
later I visited a friend in Milwaukee who 
was also an ardent amateur, albeit with 
many years more experience than myself. 
After talking cameras, developers, filters, 
and such for a couple of hours as only 
amateurs can, my friend brought out his 
print case and proudly produced about a 
dozen prints. They took my breath 
away! There were studies of public 
buildings, churches, parks. There was a 
beautiful shot of a shaggy old tugboat 
which cast long, interesting shadows into 


dirty river 
There were crisp winter scenes. Some 
were toned sepia or gold and reflected 


the warm glow of summer sunshine. I 
was enchanted and, of course, not a little 
bit jealous. And when I was told that 
each and every picture had been made 
within a ten mile radius of home my 
jealousy and discomfiture jumped to boil- 
ing. To top it all off, my friend said 
wistfully, “If I could only get to Chicago 
oftener—there are so many _ pictures 
there.” 

A very obvious fact was at last brought 
home to me. There were pictures every- 
Chicago, Copenhagen, or Crab- 
apple Corners. Small town, farm, or 
city. Another fact, not quite so obvious, 
occurred to me: That the amateur pho- 
tographer could do his best and most sin- 
cere work close to home because he has 
the tremendous advantage of knowing 
his subject. An artist, no matter how fine, 
would not be able to paint horses if he 
did not love them, like to ride them, and 
did not know their characteristics. 

With this new viewpoint, I began tak- 
ing pictures of Chicago. I started to plan 
pictures. If I decided to shoot a building 
or street scene, I would spend many days 
watching the effect of differ- 
ent lighting effects which occurred at 
various times of the day. I found I could 
make many pictures from my office win- 
dow and that they could all be made 
different by changing the camera angle 
and by taking advantage of atmospheric 
changes. 

The picture Evening Fog (which re- 
cently won a prize of $100.00 for the best 
photograph portraying Chicago) was se- 
cured by observing the rule “carry your 
camera wherever and whenever possi- 
ble.” The foggy condition did not last 
more than fifteen minutes; I was lucky 
to be on the spot with a camera at that 
particular time. 

Although I have been shooting Chi- 
cago for several years now, I feel I have 
only scratched the surface. My old travel 
complex has vanished into thin air and 


where. 


in advance 
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make MONEY 


WITH YOUR 


CAMERA 


D2 you realize how many 

are in this ONE issue o 
magazine? Multiply that by the theu- 
sands of publishers who buy photographs 
THAT gives you an idea of the pletures 
being bought EVERY MONTH! 


WHO GETS the money paid for these pic. 
tures? YOU can get your share, no matter 
where you live or what you are doing NOW 
Many of these pictures are supplied by ama- 
teur photographers—ordinary non-profes- 
sionals wie hive learned how to take 
THAT SELL! 


Learn at Home—in possi 


You don’t have to be a 
money in this fascinating 





photographs 
ONE 






Pictures 





“heldt Vou don dort 





Made $237.00 even need ye camera, or expensive 
tis NO § ability that 

WHILE = he ore pay for. It’s the knack of knowing 
LEARNING WHAT to ph« atc para pe HOW to photograph it 
she WHE sell it, that brings in the 





Thats what O. Hast- SAL ABLE and MARKETABLE 


money! It’s 


ings, of Dorchester, pictures—full of human interest and popular 
Mass., earned while ane ig you must learn how to produce 
learning “how to take ot technically beautiful examples o 
pictures that sell shctommalle genius! 


3 Checks in 1 


FREE CATALOG °:*2!°:; 





Week “How to Make Money with Your Camera.” 
York McClary, of This catalogfexplains our home study train 
Belvidere, Ill., an- ing and how you can earn money in your 
ther ur mem spare time while learning 
bers verve te rt e's money in YOU mera too! Send 
ived three check at once for this FREE C Al ALOG telling you 
4 oe k. = = aot how easily you can learn at home! 

r starting me 


this path.” 








UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 
1009, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 












j FAMOUS Pp H re) T re) 
od ve MOUNTS 


For exhibitors, advanced ama- 
teurs, photofinishers, profession- 


als and snapshot mounting. 
Sizes and styles to fit any 
print. If dealer cannot supply 


you, send $1.00 for postpaid 
assortment, or write for free 
Circular B-9. 


THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY €O. 


1501 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 


Order TI Thr ugh our Local Dealer 





UBLE § SCORED oA 





LOAD YOUR OWN SPOOLS and Save Money 
A HIGH “a REVERSIBLE Semi-Ortho OUTDOOR FILM 


for Cine Kodaks, Keystone, Victor, Filmo and 8mm Univex. Als 
suitable ice r tities. Processing sar seatg by use of Prepared Powder 
FREE Film Processin: ns with any of following "items 


$ indbl. f. Spoeies with ord 
200 ft. i '2icth $1.75 sats: re 


Cardboard Spool tor Cameras $1.35 ptp 
100 ft Single 8 $1 0 — Speets: U nives 286 


. jc postpal 

Univex, etc. Keystone Binecle 38e. 

100 ft. Single 8 Panchromatic i qk Pan. $2.20 pp. 
100 ft. Double 8 Panchromatic $3.85; — Pan. $3.95 pp. 


Our Double 8 Panchromatic ilms are not Se for Separatior 
100 ft. 16mm camer Pan. (West. 24) day. I'd., $3.45 pp 
Simplified Processing Outfits including our Prer vared Po 
For 30 ft. single 8, $3.35, postpaid Dble. 8 & 16. $4.95. 
Send stamp for Film sample, circulars and OUR processing pri 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, lowa 


16 Exp. CANDID FILMS 
DEVELOPED and ENLARGED 


At last! Your 16 exposure rolls fine- 
rain developed and enlarged to 3x4, 
or only 50e by a Laboratory who 
specializes in Superior Candid Develop- 
ing! Each roll given utmost care, pains- 
taking, personal attention—same as 35 
mm. films receive. First specialized service of its 
kind in U. 8.! If your camera uses a ‘‘split’’ 120 oF 
127 (16 exposures) send roll and 50c¢ for 16 prints 
enlarged to 3x4 For “‘split’’ No. 120 film (12 ex- 
posures) enlarged to 4x4, send 75c. For Bantams, or 
other cameras using No. 828 film (8 exp.) send 40c 
for 8 beautiful 3x4 enlargements. For 35 mm. 36 
exposure rolls enlarged to Album-size 3x4 prints, 
send only $1.50. Order from ad TODAY or write 
for FREE print and FREE folder giving secrets of 
shooting better pictures. “‘IN TODAY—OUT TO- 
MORROW’’ Service on ALL Orders. 

SUPERLABS, BOX 20-P, ELROY, WISC. 
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' [can look at a print with a trick title 
about Arabia or Ceylon without turning 
& a hair. 

Of course, I am not advocating a her- 
mitlike, stay-at-home attitude. But the 
amateur who limits himself, for a time, to 
| the familiar everyday subjects at hand, 
sharpens his eye and increases his picture 
sense. Then, when the long awaited trip 
or vacation comes along, he can profit by 
his technical and pictorial background. 

And so, wherever you live, don’t be 
contemptuous of your surroundings as 


Dene 


ee 




















- far as picture material is concerned. 
1- There are many possibilities there. It is 
a up to you to dig them out, and in the 
digging you will find you have gained 
or priceless photographic experience.—® 
. Make Your Own 
ele . 
ve Everyone who has tried this new process is enthusiastic over the 
ke Mailing Your Pictures uniformly superb results obtained. X-OR simplifies natural 
t (Continued from page 38) color photography—makes color prints on paper both prac- 
. tical and inexpensive. 
h New Thrills for Amateurs 
- to the taking of the picture and while in Delight your friends with beautiful X-OR color prints. The 
- P feel th process is simple, quick, economical and complete. No dyes. 
many cases you may feel that you are No toners. No new dark room technique. Now you can do 
‘ jescribing the icture, you are in realit | color processing in ordinary light. Years of research have now 
+ ure 8 ‘ P ‘ y 7 | boouaht COLOR within the reach of everyone 
. not describing the picture at all, but are | is a 
ue telling the history of your subject. Results that Surprise Professionals 
ad Such enclosures subject your parcel to Professionals say that the amazingly brilliant results have 
; ‘ , y P . opened the way to new sales. You will find X-OR Color Prints 
postage at the first-class rate. And if the on Paper mean new profits and customers who praise your 
t. . . . ? “ 
enclosure is not noted until arrival at the ability . 
office of address, it is presented to the Send Today for This 
Jditer aa & . ” : The New Spectra Color Camera 
~teg Meese Postage Due.” He refuses it. INTRODUCTORY TRIAL OFFER gives you THREE COLOR sep- 
You have missed the deadline or are out Contains everything you need to produce the finest X-OR aration negatives of superior qual- 
of the contest. The Post Office returns Color Prints on Paper. ity on ROLL FILM. One knob 
ss 1. Nine sheets enlargement color print film, 4x5. 2. Set tri-coler turns all films. ALL STEEL 
the parcel to you and then to top it off enlargement tested separation positives. 3. Nine developer chassis, with rich, mahogany cas- 
‘harges you the first-class rate of postage sheets, 5x6. 4. X-OR enlargement sensitizer (just add water) ing. Precision mechanism, per- 
; r y< 7 a p g 5. Mounting paper. 6. X-OR adhesive. 7. Easy-to-understand manently adjusted. Micro- 
| for its return. So, if the copy accom- instructions. 8. Booklet “‘ How to Make Separation Negatives.” geared self locking focusing. Com- 
panying your print is lengthy and does Mailed postpaid anywhere in U. 8. for $2.50. If you prefer, send plete with range finder and cor- 
P : mae P é etny i $1.00 and we will ship C.O.D. for balance plus few cents charges. rected F 4.5 lens in speed shutter 
not confine itself to simple technical de- Order today. (All materials available in standard sizes, up to The gy tee! Guarantee — 
scriptive phrases, I would suggest that it 11x14. At your dealer or direct.) , Services Bend assures you ¢ 
ot Scie 8s Special! Color Tester Kit—$1.00 prepaid. Contains materials GOOD COLOR—ALWAYS. 
be placed in a separate envelope and for 6 2x3 color proofs. At your dealers or direct 


d as letter mail. 

Many times it is absolutely necessary 
. ‘hat 41 P a . ; 

hat the addressee receive the photo and 
opy at the same time to avoid any intra- 
fice confusion or loss. To assist you the 
Department permits the attaching of a 
letter to third or fourth-class matter. 


The method to follow is quite clearly LIKE AN EXTRA HAND IN THE DARK ROOM --- 


utlined in article 55, page 16, United 


States Official Postal Guide of July, 1937: 
$8.95 


‘TOP worrying about timing 
\J your enlargements. AC- 
CRATIMER does it for you 

. turns off your enlarger at 
any pre-selected time up to one 


SPECTRA PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 
7652 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian Distributor: Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 











\ 


When it is desired to send a letter or 
communication with a parcel on 
the postage at the (third or) 

th-class rate has been fully prepaid, 

letter may be placed in an envelope 
prepaid at the first-class rate and 
ssed to correspond with the address 
parcel and then tied or otherwise 
rely attached to the outside of the 
in such a manner as to prevent its 
iration therefrom and not to interfere 
the address on the parcel. The 


ps to cover the postage on the parcel minute. Leaves both hands free 
t be affixed to the wrapper of the 


, and those to pay the postage on rie ; ; ; for other dark-room jobs. Min- 
etter must be affixed to the envelope imizes danger of vibration through handling enlarger switch, ACCRATIMER 


letter. Parcels to which such let- saves so much time and trouble it’s like having an extra hand in the darkroom. 
ire attached are treated as (third 


fourth-class matter.” — ~~ te 
British Made DALLMEYER . . awe 
Pp & 








| if combination parcels such as described TELEPHOTO LENSES for KINE and VP EXACTA 


: in the regulation are sent Special Deliv- 









the postage for such fee is that ap- Typical of the range of these fine British made lenses are the 4 fi! 
plicable for third- or fourth-class matter 6-in. Dallon Tele-anastigmat f/5.6 for the Kine Exacta at /—— 
; - ~WP EFracta : 

ind must be affixed to the wrapper of $70, or for the V.P. Exacta at $46. . 
the parcel Write for literature describing other moderately-priced Dallmeyer / / 
’ rf age : lenses for leading makes of 16 mm and 8 mm cine cameras as well as 
1! you follow these suggestions and con- most inter-changeable lens still cameras. A —~ 
i Sul ur local postmaster when in doubt, ACCRATIMER and LENSES at your dealer or direct from [ 
I feel sure that any difficulties which you 





, be ee MEDO 1s west 47th stREET - NEW YORK CiTY 

















YOUR PICTURES 


Cre Jwice as Thrilling 





When Shown LIFE-SIZE 
By Tri-Purpose 


the YY PROJECTOR 


Here is the ideal way to enjoy your miniature 
pictures. Project them full size onto a screen 
with the powerful S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector. 
It shows both black and white film strips (either 
single or double frame) and mounted Koda- 
chrome transparencies. The latter may be 
shown in the Kodaslide Ready-Mounts or 
mounted in 2” x 2” glass slides. 

A patented heat absorbing filter reduces heat at the 
aperture to the minimum and provides maximum 
protection for your film. In showing film strips, a 
unique device moves the rear aperture glass back 
automatically when turning from one picture to the 
next. Two styles—-Model CC complete with 100 watt 
lamp, lens, slide carrier and carrying case $35.00— 
Model AA complete with 300 watt lamp, lens, slide 
carrier, S.V.E. Rewind Take-Up and carrying case 
$57.50. Other styles for showing glass slides only as 
low as $27.50. Write for folder ‘‘Show It Tonight’ 
ead name of dealer 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
Dept. 9PP, 100 E. Ohio eee it. 


PA RVOLA | 








For Exacting Work In Black 


Step out ahead on your next picture taking jaunt 
with a swank Parvola swinging from your shoulder! 
Match any of your crowd on shooting fast action, fine 
close-ups, spre away landscapes or tricky angles 
the n compare your Parvola’s results with all comers! 


COLOR CORRECTED LENS guarantees color 
fidelity 

DOUBLE HELICAL FOCUSING hyper-critical to 
infinity 


16 PICTURES 114" x15,” using No. 127 film 


Handsome Leather Pouch and fine neck cord are in- 
cluded in equipment With Ihagee F-4.5 lens in 
Prontor I shutter to 1/125 sec. T & B send your 


order cash or C 
price, 


With 


O. D. at this new, special $24. 95 


Xenon F-3.5 lens Prontor II shutter to 1/150 
sec. $29.95. With lhagee F-3 ad 
$29.95. With Ihagee F-3.5 lens in 
Compur to 1 $33.75. 
FREE Catalog of Quality 
Cameras Equipment Free 
Bargain Catalog of sensational 
gre used buys—both rushed 
to you on request 


NORMAN-WILLETS 
Camiza CeAter 


330 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


300 sec 


Giant 
and 


ups of 














andWhite or Full-Range Color | 
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offers 
methods 
atering to 


New 
novel 
graphic instruction, « 
viduals who seriously desire to 
tography. Modern equipment provided. 
The school will conduct three separate 
sions daily—morning, afternoon, and 
ning. 


the most 
of photo- 
those indi- 
study pho- 


City, the school 
up-to-date 


York 
ind 


is 
ses- 


eve- 


MAKERS 
announce 

corporate d 
Among these 


of the Maxim Exposure Meter 
improvements which are being in- 
into the newer’ instruments. 
are an improved density scale 
operating in combination with a filter to 
compensate for artificial and dim lighting, 
and a unique expansion coupling to main- 
tain proper tension on the rotating scales. 
For further information write to The Max- 
im Instrument Co., Trenton, N. 


A ‘LEVER 
Robot KF fr 

tercontinental 

St., New York City. It 

on any standard 35 mm ec 
mits transferring this 
zine of the Robot II in 
further information may 
writing to Intercontinental 


device, the 
announced by 
Corp., 8 West 
takes film wound 
artridge and per- 
film into the maga- 
daylight. Price and 
be obtained by 
Marketing Corp. 


LY designed 
Rewinder, 
Marketing 


new 
In- 
40th 


A nore extension-tube kit for the Maga- 
zine Cine-Kodak recently anncunced by 
anata Kodak Co. The tubes m:.y be used 
singly, to obtain ex- 
tra extension of %, 
1, 2, or 4 inches, or 
fitted together to ob- 
tain a maximum 
added extension of 
7% inches. With all 
tubes used together 
the standard 
1.9 lens covers a 
about 3/64” wide 
addition to this 
accessory 
the Magazine 
Cine- Kodak fits the 
ipter Retail price of the tube 
kit, including instructions, exposure tables 
for black-and-white film and Kodachrome, 
is $27.50 Further information may be ob- 
tained from your Kodak d 


is 





’ ye > 


E.K. Tube 


Kit 


lens tube ad 


lealer. 


4 NEW miniature camera steadying handle, 
the Handy-Pod, is being manufactured by 
the Livingston Sales Co., Poquonock, Conn. 
This accessory pocket-size with stream- 
lined handle which screws into the camera 
tripod socket. The device lists at $1.00. Its 
use leaves one hand entirely free for focus- 
ing, winding the film, and adjusting the 
shutter Further information can be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer. 


Is 


EMBODYING 
entire field of 
of chromatic 

spectrum, and 
tion of the image, 
Summitar 50 
has just been 
lapsible and 


improved definition over the 
the image, a higher degree 
correction throug h the visible 
increased marginal illumina- 
the new — Anastigmat 
mm, f 2 Leica camera lens 
announced. The lens col- 
equipped with the standard 
type focusing mount with depth of field 
scale and coupling for the rangefinder of 
the Leica camera. A special collapsible 
sunshade, and Leitz filters screw-in 
mounts, are available for the Summitar. 
This new lens is priced at $114. Complete 
information may be had by writing to E. 
Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


IS 


in 


ULL COLOR prints from black-and-white 


negatives, contact size or enlarged, are 
made by the Nu-Color Process just an- 
nounced by Stephen S. Hoyt. Coloring is 
done from imbibition mats in the same 
manner as regular color photographs are 
made, and separation of colors is accom- 
plished by staging a set of masks. Prices 
and further information can be obtained 
by addressing Stephen S. Hoyt, 636 East 


29th St., Erie, Pa. 

A NEW device for loading exposed film on- 
to the developing reel is announced by Ka- 
I-Ko Photo Products, 39 Bartlett St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is called the Ka-I-Ko 
Reel-Loader and operates very simply. The 
device guards against scratches, buckling, 
and splitting It is made of all metal, in a 
rippled black satin finish, and sells for 
$2.50 complete Further details from your 


dealer or from the manufacturer. 

A DIRECT focusing finder which slips into 
the Filmo 141 motion picture camera in 
place of the film magazine is announced by 
Bell & Howell. It permits both precise and 
visual focusing, and accurate framing of 











NEW! 


Complete 
with 
bracket, 
flash light, 
reflector, 
fester 
and 
batteries 





Samaiienal NEW Invention! 
ZENITH FLASH $495 
SYNCHRONIZER 


(Popular Model) 


Now with this invention ANYONE can take de- 
pendable, accurate pictures! No guess work! 
Fits any camera having cable release and tripod 
hole. Uses small bulb with maximum results. 
Does the work of those costing many times the 
price. Complete instruction folder. Fully guar- 
anteed. Send money order for direct shipment. 
Selected territory available for wide-awake dealers. 


S. G. THORNER 


it Pemberton Square, Dept. E, Boston, Mass. 











LOAD YOUR own 


DAYLIGHT S a V e VY 


FOR 35mm. FILM 
YOUR DEALER 


CO. Mutual Bldg.Dayton Ohio 











PROCESSING POWDERS 

fod MOTION PICTURE FILMS 
ovies — easy and thrilling. 

SAVES TIME, MONEY, Use Genera Films. 


GENERA 


Process your own 


ize FDI3 dev eloper, 65c; Bleach, 15¢; Clear 

25« mplete Set Postpaid, $1.35. 

1 size PD12 developer, 95c; Bleach, 25 

H rdening Complete Set Px —_ sid, 51.85. 

s*ing instructio Piscy B hed with each orde 

GENERA DESENSITIZER allows Panchromatiec Film to be proc 
ed in brighter light. Bottle dilutes to 2 gallons. poi Bodice! 65e. 

Send a stamp for descriptive 






ircular of money saving Movie Suppli« 











FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, lows 
N md 
_ ALL 5 of 282 OF owins 
$ . ra regardless of the fol 
our old C8 urchase of 99.50 
On ¥ ds ERAS. cas 74.50 
tion We ew « —" sSAR &,© F 5. ‘j 5 45.50, 
equa > +2 FL . F 4. 49. 
ROBOT,|ceR B GRA GRATLS 5 (new ). 
4x5 RD o's. “BESSA, F* au 
Ey € ‘ ino i. List. sent FREE! our Mail 
® ° JSE NEWS P - & 





PIC-SHARP 


The Magnifier 
For Better Ground 
Glass Focusing 


Made of soft rubber. Can’t scratch. 





Useful with Grafiex printers. Also 
for all ground glass focusing. $1.00 
at dealers or direct from us. Send 
for FREE leaflet on ‘‘SHARPS’’ for 
Pho % ere 9g yhy 

CARGILLE, Dept. 109P, 
118" cinerts St. New York 
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any subject, near or far, through any pho- 
tog raphic lens. The image on the ground- 
class is upright and magnified ten times. 
For prices and complete information write 
Rell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


("SERS OF 35 mm cameras who prefer film 
engths shorter than the standard 36-expo- 
sire load will be interested in the new 20- 
exposure Agfa film cartridge that has just 
been introduced. Available in this size load 
ire Fine-Grain Plenachrome (60c) ; Super- 
pan Supreme, Ultra-Speed Panchromatic, 
Finopan (65c); and Infra-Red (75c). The 
§-exposure loads will still be available. 


DU PLICATE tr ansparencies in color from 
ost Kodachrome film “stills,” or enlarged 
juplicate transparencies up to 11x14, can 
.w be made from original A at he ene 
taken with a miniature camera. Full de- 
‘ils and complete price schedule can be ob- 
ined from your Kodak dealer or by writ- 
ing to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


\ COMPLETE motion picture of the visit 
(ireat Britain’s King George and Queen 
zabeth to Canada and the United States 

is announced by Castle Films, 30 Rockefel- 
er Plaza, New York City. The film has 
heen edited into sound, and titled editions 
for 16 mm and 8 mm projectors. Prices on 
request, 


\ WIDE variety of film subjects selected 
vith great care is being offered in 8 mm 
prints by Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 45th 
St.. New York City. Titles and prices sent 
on application. 


THE REGULAR Fall Semester of the 


School of Design for day and night class 
students will start Sept. 25th. A prospectus 
f the course will be sent on request to the 


scl |, 247 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Il. 


Did You Know That— 


-tiny invisible bubbles that form on 
printing papers during development can 
easily be eliminated by wiping them off 
the emulsion with a “swab.” Just take 
a piece of soft clean rag, wrap a few 
turns around one end of a stick, tie it, 
and the trick is done. Renew the rag 
at each developing session. 

trays, tanks, bottles, etc., are much eas- 
ier to clean and wipe dry if they are 
washed in hot water. The cleaning will 
be more thorough too. However, do not 
use hot water on any rubber or bakelite 
tanks, trays or reels, for hot water has a 
tendency to soften the material. It 
might warp them out of shape. 

a dandy 35mm film tank agitator can 
be made from an old phonograph motor 
and turntable (electric or spring driven). 
Place a soup dish, tray, or bowl on the 
turntable; set the developing tank in this 
receptacle and then prop the whole mo- 
tor so that the turntable revolves in an 
off-level manner. This will circulate the 
developer to all parts of the film and will 
continue to circulate it as long as the 
turntable revolves. The soup dish is to 
catch any leakage of solution—Maurice 
Kains, West Los Angeles, Calif. 


Improvised Funnel 

Bien cans with a cone-shaped top 
) and sealed with a bottle cap make 
xcellent funnels. Using a rotary type 
‘an opener, the bottom of the can may 
e removed neatly and by inverting it 
one has a funnel into which it is easy 
to pour solutions and which holds 11 or 
12 ounces at one time. Many of these 
cans are now coated with a waxy sub- 
stance inside, which forms a moderately 
inert lining for acids, etc. Furthermore, 
these cans, costing nothing, can be thrown 
away to avoid contamination of one solu- 
te by another—Montgomery Barnes, 
Inglewood, Calif. 
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“1 GET THE RIGHT EXPOSURE 


INSTANTLY — 
WITH MY PHOTRIX SS” 


says ARTHUR O’NEILL, 


renowned Fashion Photographer 








Arthur O’Neill’s artistic work 
graces the advertising and 
editorial pages of our lead- 
ing magazines. He goes on to 
say, “My models can’t stand 
still all day. After composing 
a picture, I must take a read- 
ing and shoot as quickly as 
possible. Accurate and easy 
to read, the Photrix SS is an 
invaluable assistant to me.” 





Arthur O'Neill 


It has unequalled sensitivity, 
Experienced photographers is simple to operate, compact 
like O’Neill know that cor- and dependable. In every 
rect exposure is the keynote way Photrix SS meets the 
of successful pictures. Follow most exacting requirements 
their advice, use a Photrix SS. of modern photography. 


A BETTER MADE IN 
EXPOSURE METER U.S.A. 


See the Photrix SS at your dealer’s, or write for descriptive booklet to Dept. G-8 






“INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION, 8 West 40th Street, New York 








THE PROOF IS 
IN THE PRINT 








Marshall’s Tested and 


Guaranteed Chemicals 














Judge a photo chemical by the quality of the finished print. Marshall's high grade chemicals 
have always passed the “dark-room test’’ with a high rating . . . have done so for 20 years. 


TEMPALL Ends all hot-weather worries! This newest Marshall chemical, added 
to your favorite fi ‘ i i 


film or paper developer, gives excellent results in 
temperatures as high as 85°. Measure-full of Tempall to each pint of developer. 1 lb. can 
for 18 pts. of developer, 50c. 


MAKE-A-TUBE—'!"2"" get for any film, any pa aper. - i s equivalent 


tubes, at cost of 2\4gc each wo separate 
powders with convenient measures. Package 55c. 


This highly efficient acid-fixing bath—for film and paper— 
MAKE-A-FIX— gives great clarity I 


and hardness to the emulsion. andy 
measures. Prepare | pint at a time, 12 pints in all. Package 55c. 


MAKE-A-CHROME—rir iy h. and Hardener that quickly and per- 


7 1ardens gelatine surface of negative. Prac- 
tically impossible to scratch. Convenient measures. Prepare !% or 1 pint—24 pts. in 
all, 65c. Tube to make 1 pint, 10c. 


ON SALE AT LEADING DEALERS 
Write for complete catalog of other Marshall Photo Chemicals 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, INC. 


Dept. A, 167 No. Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Noh ENJOY YOUR SNAPSHOT 7 


Prints — prints everywhere — all 
amateur photographers are faced 
with the problem of mounting 
prints neatly — compactly. Foto- 
folio brings order out of chaos. You 
can find prints in a flash. Fotofolio 
provides permanent protection. No 
better way of recording your prog- 
ress in the art. Some models allow 
negative filing with prints ...a 
Fotofolio for every size print, too. 
Priced $1.00 to $10.00 at leading 
stores and photo supply shops. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES CO., BOX 20, 


S. LANCASTER, MASS 





















TRY THEM ALL-- 
THE BEST IS 


KIN-O-LUX 


16MM REVERSAL FILM 


Kin-O-Lux No. 1. Excellent for outdoor 
shooting. Possesses fine grain, brilliance, grada- 
tion, and wide exposure latitude. Economical 
Kin-O-Lux No. 2. Also excellent for outdoor 
work. Similar to No. 1, but faster 
Kin-O-Lux No. 3. An extremely fast, fine 
grain panchromatic film. Produces unequalled 
results indoors or out, under the most difficult 
‘conditions 

Write for Booklet P-91 





No. No. 3 


1 No. 2 
Green Box Red Box Lavender Box 
100 ft. $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 
5O ft 2.00 2.50 3.50 
Prices include Scratch-Proofing, Processing and 
Return Postage. 24-Hour Return Service 


SPEEDS Scheiner Weston 
Day Mazda Day Mazda 

No. | 16° 6 

No. 2 18° 2 

No. 3 26° 24 50S 40° 











Marks Polarization Plates eliminate unwanted 

and reflection. Easily attached to any camera 

ens. The only plates with absolute color neutrality 

and with crystal structure in optical contact with 

lass. In color photography they cut out unwanted 
surface light which dilutes color 


Write for Booklet P-92 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 2°5,, West 40th St- 


NEW YORK 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 10) 








OHN PAUL PENNEBAKER, one of 

the leading illustration photographers, 
gives you a number of hints on lighting 
for color in this issue (page 36). In dis- 
cussing his ideas we came to speak of 
special lighting effects and ended up by 
asking Penny to shoot a Christmas cover 
for us. You'll see it on the December 
issue which will be notable for a great 
many reasons. 

It may seem to you rather early in the 
year to be thinking about Christmas but 
it is none too soon for us. Right in the 
middle of an old fashioned Chicago heat 
wave Penny went ahead on the Christ- 
mas cover—mixing some _ perspiration 
with inspiration—and he turned out a 
honey. Watch for it. 


ND there will be plenty of other rea- 
A sons why you will want to watch for 
the December issue which will be as big 
and as important as the May Anniversary 
Issue was. 

Requests for information on new 
equipment have convinced us that a full 
year between directories is too long a 
time and that we should issue a supple- 
ment covering all new equipment which 
has appeared on the market since the 
closing date of the May, 1939, issue. This 
supplement will be published in the De- 
cember issue. 

But that is not all. This same issue will 
be our first Giant Annual Salon Issue, 
featuring some 50 pages of outstanding 
black-and-white and at least 8 pages of 
natural color photographs. 

Beyond that the issue will carry the 
announcement of winners in the $3,700 
PopuLarR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 


UESS who got together to establish 
standards for their products under 
the auspices of the Department of Com- 
merce? Not the photographic industry or 
any part of it but, of all groups, the 
manufacturers of sun glass lenses. Even 
the makers of these relatively simple 
lenses felt the need of classifying and 
defining their products in a clear and 
unmistakable manner. 
When will photography follow suit? 
—A. B. H. 


A Filter Guide 

VERYONE photographs colored ob- 

jects such as flowers, etce.. and occa- 
sionally wants to use a filter. From your 
hardware dealer procure one of those 
folders used to advertise paint and to 
which are attached little color squares 
showing the various colors in which the 
paint is available. Set this up in front 
of your camera and photograph it, using 
the same procedure as in copying. Pho- 
tograph it using Ortho and Pan film. The 
finished prints will be reference charts 
showing how different films record dif- 
ferent colors. Now try the same thing 
with your different filters. Mount all of 
these prints on a card or in a folder for 
reference purposes.—Phillip C. Welsh, 
Boston, Mass. 
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GUARANTEED VALUES! 


TYPICAL OF THE HUNDREDS OF VALUES 
ALWAYS OBTAINABLE AT FOTOSHOP! 











Victor No. 3, F:2.9, like new ............ $ 52.50 
Bell & Howell 70A, F:3.5 ......ccececeee 35.00 
Cine Kodak, model K, F:1.9 59.00 
| Cine Kodak Magazine, F:1.9 89.00 
| | Keystone A7, F:2.7 32.50 
Super Ikonta B, latest model 98.50 
Contax Ill, F:1.5 ; 169.00 
Automatic Rolleiflex .. UieeGiGes «+, 
Plaubel Makina, 6x9? chrome . ... 149.00 
2'/4x3)/4 Revolving Back Speed Graphic 
Zeiss F:4.5 Tessar 79.50 


10-DAY TRIAL GUARANTEE 


If not completely satisfied, return within 10 days for 
credit or full refund. 
Write today for your free copy of 


F R E E the Fotoshop News. Contains in- 


teresting hints, camera gossip, and hundreds of 
worthwhile bargain values in cameras, equipment, 
accessories, etc. 


FOTOSHOP, Inc. 


DP’ 18 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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“ts A Snap!” 


Candid-ly speaking, it’s a snap to 
get to almost everything and 
everybody when you stop at the 
friendly Hotel Park Chambers .. . 
In the hub yet out of the hub- 
bub. One block to 5th Avenue 
and ever-beautiful Central Park. 
A few minutes walk to Radio City 
and Times Square. Only 10 min- 
utes to the World's Fair. Cool, 
quiet, attractively furnished rooms 
—some with serving pantries. 
From $3.50 single—$5 double. 
Write for reservations. Ask for a 
Free “Guide-Map” of New York. 


Hotel PARK CHAMBERS 


NEW YORK & O-¥cr, mor 


* 





68 W. 58th St 
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oP CANDID DEVELOPING 











35 MM.FILM tw 7 50 


36 exposure roll ultra fine- 
grain developed and each 
good exposure enlarged to 
beautiful 3x4 prints, only 
$1.50. Finest quality guaran- 

or most critical 


- business 25 rs. We are specialists in 
35 MM. Film veer oping. Among our cus 
tomers are numerous Camera Clubs. They 
like our work... 80 will yeu! We give Real 
24 Hour RUSH service. Located in center of 
U. S. with 127 mail trains in and out 
St. Louis every day! Send rolls now or 
write for FREE mailers and FREE print. 


Also bargains on filmes supplies. 
NU-ART ‘STUDIOS, Box 510-C, St. Louis, Mo. 


SAVE MONEY FILM 


7424 Sunset Bivp. HoOLLYwoop, CALIF 


35 MM BULK FILM 


PRINT 








Plus X Background 
Super X Cc Background X Cc 
Superior Per ft. Infra Red Per ft. 


25 Ft. Minimum Order Postpaid in U. S. 
Cartridges of above Film Cartridges of above Film 
40c 


10c Credit for empty cartridges with order. 





PALLADIUM PRINTS 


EQUAL TO PLATINUM — COST MUCH LESS 
Sensitizing with our new palladium SENSITIZING 
SET gives all the beauty of a platinum print at about 
half the cost. Easy to work. Widest range of tone 
quality and contrast, completely under your control. 
Let us tell you all about it. 


BAKER & CO., INC. 
113 ASTOR STREET NEWARK, N. J. 
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Through Water 


(Continued from page 34) 








by molding, and the cracks were sealed 
with putty. 

Weights of about seven pounds each 
were tacked on either side of the box to 
submerge it sufficiently in the water. The 
weight of these, however, is determined 
according to the size and weight of the 
box. They do not have to conform to 
any specified standard, provided they af- 
fect a good balance. 

The cost of the glass was 95c; the lum- 
ber 60c. The miscellaneous pieces were 
made from odds and ends picked up 
around the house, making the total cost 
a minor item. 

Care must be taken that stray light 
does not get into the lens when the ex- 
posure is made. In our work, a dark 
cloth was wrapped around the camera, 
though I suggest a bellows or shield of 
rubberized cloth, if one expects to fol- 
low underwater photography extensively. 

A major problem is lighting. Regard- 
less of what the conditions are, your fin- 
ished picture will have a number of weird 
effects. This accounts for our transform- 
ing an alluring model into something re- 
sembling a witch. But it is said that 
every art requires certain sacrifices, and 
far be it from me to protest when the 
sacrifices are being made by someone 
eise 

Water has a tendency to blend light 
rays in such a manner that there is little 
contrast. The flat lighting leaves only the 
softest highlights, which necessitates the 
posing of the subject as near the camera 
as possible. The more distant shots be- 
come distorted and vague. A fast lens is 
also an asset. If the pool is lined with 
white tile, as ours was, so much the bet- 
ter. Bright sunlight causes heavy shad- 
ows, and these help to offset the lack of 
contrast. 

Artificial light can be used, but only 
when placed below the surface, in an air- 
tight container. The wires to which the 
lights are attached must be carefully in- 
sulated in order to prevent a short cir- 
cuit. This would probably ruin a lot of 
good apparatus and otherwise gum up 
the works. 

Experiments can be made in taking 
both vertical and oblique shots, and the 
results will differ in proportion to the 
camera angles. It is impossible to get 
horizontal shots unless a special under- 
water box is constructed. [See PopuLar 
Puotocrapuy, June, 1939, page 24.—Eb.] 
The distortion of the subject varies with 
different poses, and no’two pictures can 
be exactly alike. 

In addition to photographing your 
friends, unusual effects can be obtained 
by working with everyday objects, such 
as flowers, ferns, statuettes, or artificial 
fish. A collection of photographs of this 
type would be intriguing, if the same ob- 
jects were shown out of water, for sake 
of comparison. 
doubtedly, one of the best tricks 
would be the making of home movies on 
this principle. The waves create many 
distortions which are not recorded by 
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For all-round picture making — plus 
convenience, compactness, and accuracy, 
examine the new 214 x314 Speed Graphic. 

This new camera, one-third smaller than 
any earlier Speed Graphic, has the recog- 
nized 1000th-second Graflex focal plane 
shutter, ground glass focusing, built-in fo- 
cal plane shutter flash synchronization, 
wire frame finder and new tubular optical 
finder, generous extension bellows. 
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Consider 
the New 
2'4 x 314 


SPEED 
GRAPHIC 


Capitalizing these features is a superb 
new Eastman-made f.3.7 107 mm. Ektar 
lens with ample speed, good covering 
power, excellent definition, and fine color 
correction. 

The 214 x 314 Speed Graphic — with 
1000th-second focal plane shutter—and f.3.7 
Ektar lens in 400th-second between-the- 
lens shutter, $132. With this equipment plus 
internally-coupled range finder shown,$159. 


Graflex and Graphic cameras are made by Folmer Graflex Corporation 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY,ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








W. P. Sidel 
Natural Color 
Photography 





S. F. Offenbach 
Portraiture 


Josephine Herrick 
Portraiture and 
Fashion Photography 


Morris Germain Chas. Korb 
A.R.P.S Commercial 
Portraiture and Photography 


Lighting 


Learn Photography 
from these experts 


The New York Institute offers you an 
unusual opportunity to learn photography 
under the personal direction and guidance 
of eminent photographic authorities. 
Courses are given the year ’round in Com- 
mercial, News, Portrait, Advertising, Natu- 
ral Color, and Motion Picture photography. 


For pleesure or career 


Whether you are interested in photo- 
graphy for pleasure or career, we will give 
you thorough, individual training in the 
latest methods and modern technique. You 
can attend the Resident courses conducted 
in our completely equipped studios or en- 
roll in our famous Home Study course. 


Send for free booklet 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 Street .  (Dept.99) . New York City 






Ernest Stern 
Motion Picture Expert 


Mabel Pottenger 
Retouching and 
Coloring 





Geo. E. Waldheim , 
News Photography 








Sounds crazy, but it’s so! Un- 
less you're absolutely satisfied with the Elkay 
Adjustable Roll Film Speed Tank, don’t buy 
it! BUT, you will buy, because it GIVES 
YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY . 
“split-second” loaiing reel . . . wide- fun- 
nel top . . . adjustable from 35mm to No. 
116 . . . light-tight and dribble-proof . 
tempered bakelite construction . . 
many other aivantages 


ELKAY ADJUSTABLE 
ROLL FILM Speed TANK 


$00 Complete 


: and 


At your dealer, or write for FREE book- 
let. “How to Develop Roll Film,’ by 


Herbert C. McKay, F.R.P.S. Made in 
U.S.A 








ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc 


303 WASHINGTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


ENLARGIN 


The Greatest Thrill 
in Photography 


ENLARGE YOUR SMALL 
SNAPSHOTS INTO CLEAR 
PRIZE WINNING PRINTS @ = 


witeH 





rr arger wit 
“feergthing You've Ec 
p Asked for/ = 


MODEL No. 245 


with highly corrected and 
es tec > lens 


DJUSTABLE metal 

mask takes negatives 
from miniature up to 214 x 
3'%4, and any intermediate 
sizes. New type negative 
carrier with both glass and 
metal dustproof plates. Con- 
denser lens and diffusion 
plate illuminating systems. 
Counter Balance Adjust- 
ment. Micro-LeverFocusing. 


MODEL No. 230 


Complete as above with 
highly corrected and tested 
4 6.3Atr astigms at lens $34.50 

ightly higher on the 
We t coast 





EDERAL 


ASH YOUR DEALER OR 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


FEDERAL STAMPING &  EAGINEERING CORP. 


Latayette St, 
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the still camera, because the subject’s 
form changes with the passing of each 
wave, depending on its motion and mag- 
nitude. The motion picture camera will 
record these variations with a vividness 
that is otherwise impossible. The same 
type of box can be used for a small movie 
camera in much the same way. 

There appears to be no explanation for 
some things, and when your friends in- 
quire why you have bothered yourself to 
get underwater pictures when better re- 
sults could have been obtained on dry 
land, it only shows that they don’t under- 
stand the soul of a true tyro. We ama- 
teur photographers are a strange people, | 
eager to try any picture possibility —™ 





Large Size Trays 


OW many times have you wanted to | 

work on large size prints or enlarge- 
| ments which your smaller trays would 
‘not accommodate? 
Many times, prob- 
Here is a 
simple tray that 
will take the place 
of the more costly 
enameled trays and 
serve the purpose 
just as well. 


Determine the size you wish the tray 








Large wooden tray. 





wood large enough to serve as the bot- | 
Then use 1” or 34” quarter-round | 
for the sides. The quarter-round should | 
be beveled at the ends and the corners 
fitted like a picture frame. Tack or glue 
the strips to the plywood bottom, and 
you have your tray finished except for 
waterproofing. To do this, melt up a 
pound or so of paraffine and sluice it 
around in the tray while the wax is| 
boiling hot, then pour off the excess 
quickly before it has a chance to solidify. 
You will find that you have a water- | 
proof tray that will resist chemicals for | 
a long time, and prove a handy asset to | 
any darkroom.—George Perry Horton, 
Seattle, Wash. 














Curing Distortion 


(Continued from page 28) 








alignment with the lens axis without 
changing the camera bed or lens board. 
By tilting the back it is possible to focus 
sharply on an inclined plane at a com- 
paratively large lens aperture. For ex- 
ample, if you attempt to photograph a 


. long flight of outdoor steps like those in 


| you can alter 


the illustration, with the lens opened up 


to apertures of f 4.5, f 3.5, or greater, you | 
will get a relatively shallow depth of | 
field. Steps within this field will be in | 


sharp focus, but those nearer to and far- | 
ther from the camera will be indistinct. | 
This, of course, is when the camera is 
operated in the usual way, with lens and 
back parallel. 

Now if you have a tilting-back camera, 
the position of the plane 
that is in sharp focus by making it lean 
over or lie down. Since the image is in- 
verted on the film, you must move the 
upper part of the camera back away from 
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22 to 46 mm. 


40107 5° 


AT ALL DEALERS 











2 NEW PAPER SAFES 


.for storing and protecting 





enlarging paper! 






All wood, leatherette cov- 
ered. Four 8x10 shelves, 
2 partitions to convert 
lower shelves for 5x7 
paper. Dustproof and 
light-tight. 


DeLuxe Model (illus- 







trated) - $3.95 
Standard Model 
(Hinged Cover). . $2.95 Write ter Bostletiog 


INC. 





351 West 52nd Street New York City 


DRUM DRYER 


Chromium 


es PICTURE SCREEN & ACCESSORIES CO., 








CYLINDER 


A quic k dryinz—efficient 
> 





attractive — compact — 
conomical., 





@ Kingsley Chro- 

mium Rust proof ° 
squeegees make K 

photo finishing a 

pleasure—for per- 


fect prints use 


Kingsley Products. 


RL 
42 Lispenard St., NewYork, N.Y. 











xpos. meter E. R. case. - 
Tessar lens... 
der Xeno (Technik) a 
) 


Leitz 90mm, F2.2 





le 
Zeiss 85 mm, F.2 Sonna or Ie n 
Send for special list new a popular foreign. exposure meters. 


40% to 530% DISCOUNT— FULLY GUARANTEED 
ALL MERCHANDISE EQUAL TO BRAND NEW 


WRITE YOUR REQUESTS TODAY, Dept. P. 


ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 


4 East 32nd St. NEW YORK 


— 





LEICA & MINICAM USERS 


“LOAD YOUR OWN” 
35mm Metion Picture Negative Tested & Guaranteed 
Eastman SUPER X Ac ‘x Eastman PLUS X 4c Per ft 








Dupont suremon a, oe = Per ft. 
id in 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 1608 Broadway 
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the lens when the upper part of the plane 

being photographed is farther from the 

camera than the lower. Incidentally, the 
depth of field (that area between the near 
and far depth planes) becomes greater 

in the portion of the inclined plane far- 
her from the camera. 

Once you get the idea, it requires only 
a few seconds to find the proper tilt in 
order to bring everything into sharp 
focus. With such an adjustment, you can 
photograph the top of a desk, a floor, 
or some similar horizontal surface so that 
all of it is sharp in the picture even 
though a wide aperture is used. How- 
ever, any objects projecting very much 
above the surface may be blurred. Also, 
some distortion is introduced, and circu- 
lar objects appear elliptical. This, how- 
ever, is usually not objectionable; and if 
it is, a correction can be made by tilting 
the enlarging paper when making a pro- 
jection print. 

Just as a back that can be tilted along 
a horizontal axis is employed to focus 
sharply on an inclined plane, one that 
swings on a vertical axis can be used to 
focus on a diagonal plane. 

There are a number of variations on 
these basic uses of the rising and falling 
front, swing back, tilting lens board, and 
dropping camera bed. Just as the ability 
to raise the lens above the center of the 
film enables the photographer to get un- 
distorted pictures of tall buildings when 
he is on the ground, so does the ability 
to drop the lens below the film center 
enable him to get good pictures of scenes 
below him, when he is operating from an 
elevated point. A camera equipped with 
a dropping bed, a tilting lens-board, a 
swing back, and a rising-and-falling front 
adjustment will cover almost every con- 
ceivable condition. 

If such a camera is turned over on its 
side, or if a camera having a sliding front 
(right and left sidewise movement) is 
used, still greater possibilities are af- 
forded. For example, suppose that a 
large sign-board is to be photographed 
but that there is a telephone pole directly 
in front of it. The camera can be set up 
to one side of the pole, and the adjust- 
ments manipulated until the back of the 
camera is parallel to the sign-board. Then 
the sign-board will be reproduced on the 
film or will appear on the groundglass 
as a true rectangle, as if the camera had 
been directly in front of its center. 

Probably you are asking what a pho- 
‘ographer is going to do if his camera 
doesn't have such double-jointed fea- 
tures. For the bulk of amateur shooting, 
Satisfactory pictures can be obtained 
without them. Sometimes it is possible 
to alter an ordinary camera so that some 
flexibility is provided. For instance, in 
photographing a tall building, it some- 
umes is feasible to release the bed sup- 
ports, let the bed tilt upward a few de- 
grees while the back remains vertical, 
Stop down the lens for sharpness, and ob- 
‘ain a picture in which perspective is 
entirely satisfactory. 
wever, for serious work with archi- 
iral subjects or others in which an- 
gles must be treated with some respect, 
a camera with adequate adjustments is 
almost a necessity. Keep that in mind 
next time you go camera shopping.—pe 
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PER COPY 


This book tells you how to load badly 
curled film into developing tanks—when 
to “pre-soak” film and when not to—how 
,o time the developing period—how to de- 
velop negatives without a dark room— 
why fine grain is so important in the de- 
ve lopme nt of 35 mm. film—how to develop 
prints for warm tones, for “high key”— 
characteristics of four types of print papers 
—and when to use each—what types of 
developers should be used for fast action 
pictures, for texture, for brilliantly lighted 
formulas for making your own 
developers—how to mix and store them— 
how to clean tanks and trays—how to in- 
tensify fine grain negatives—how to reduce 
negatives and many other facts you need 
right now. 


close-ups 


Beginners who start 
methods described in this book will make their first 
pictures, 
more interesting than they had imagined. 

Advanced photographers will discover in this book 
better, simpler ways that save time and further im- 
prove the quality of their pictures. 
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DEVELOP PICTURES 
tHE éasy Way! 


THIS BOOK 





96 Pages of Valuable Data 


For Beginners And Advanced Amateurs 


right, with the correct easy 


good pictures and find developing even 


Wlustrated with pictures by famous pho- 
tographers. Written by experts with years of 
experience in answering questions on develop- 
ing. Ask your photographic dealer or bookstore 
for a copy of this helpful guide to better 
pictures today. If he cannot supply you, send 
50c in coin, stamps, or money order direct 
and a copy will be forwarded immediately 
Use the convenient coupon. Mail it now! 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Dept. 9PP, 732 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find 50c for a copy of your new 


book ‘‘Modern Developing Methods” 
ME eT eee ee te ee ee 
MNS Ss i Save seo eiieawasesankkey* 
City State 











There’s an undoubted pleasure in working 
with clean, non-contaminating developing 
trays — and there’s a further satisfaction in 
knowing that your ENDURO? Stainless Tray 
is good for lifetime service. » » » Ask your 
dealer to show you an ENDURO 18-8 SMo* 
Stainless Tray. When you have examined 
its clean, chemical proof surface, drop the 
tray on the counter or on the floor. The 
dealer won't object. He knows you can’t 
break the tray or damage its chemical-re- 
sisting properties. He knows too that such 


a test will quickly convince you that 
ENDURO represents the best buy in trays — 
from a dark room or dollars and cents 
standpoint. » » » ENDURO 18-8 SMo Trays 
are available in 8 x 10, 11 x 14, and 16 x 20 
sizes, and a hypo bath to take 11 x 14 prints. 
If your dealer does not carry them, write 
to Republic, Department PH, Cleveland, 
and we'll put you in touch with the tray 
manufacturer. Republic Steel Corporation, 
General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy 
Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


*eNDURO 18-8 SMo is the designation of the particular 
type of stainless steel which years of test and service 
have proved to be most resistant to photo chemicals. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


iM 
REPUBLIC 


ENDURO Stacecloos TRAYS 












HAVE A 
=SPEEDY 
MOVIE LENS 


@ FOR 8 MM @ FOR 16 MM 









Thrilling movies made at dusk—or 
in dimly lit interiors — woodland 
scenes—gorgeous! But you need an 
ultra-fast lens. Here it is—Wollen- 
sak’s Cine Velostigmat.* Plenty re- 
serve speed to conquer adverse light- 
ing. Ideal for color movies. Eco- 
nomical, too! In 1” and 2” focus f1.5 
for 16 mm; and 14" focus f1.9 for 8mm. 


*Reg 


Write for FREE BOOK ! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
544 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


LLENSAK 


ONE FULL YEAR 
TO PAY... CAMERA 


and Equipment... 


U. S. Pat. Office 














* Uneeda’s prices are lowest cash prices 
* No interest or carrying charge 
* Money back in 10 days if not satisfied 


"Model GC 


SPEE argu Lis 








Lens Accessory 
Kit for Argus C2 
Complete oO 
$1 oan D 2: MONTHLY 
poy Gat e Built-in Coupled Range Finder 
XYollow Fil. 25] * Past £:3.5 Cintar color corre 
3X Green Fil. 1.75 Bi 
4X Yellow Fil. 1.25 openatens 
es pv tive Filter 2.78 rom 1/5 to 1/300 
— Release.7 e Uses inexpensive standard 35 mm. 
, film takes 18 or 3¢ exp ire 
— Ease. 2.18 also ym modi natural color 
otal $11.50 m. 
YOU SAVE $1.58 LBATHER EVEREADY CARRYING CASE 36 
only 5c MONTHLY 
omplete Argus literat 


Fees apabanenabapabenenapenarabantsanaraearanayeae 









' MAIL THIS COUPON. SEND NO MONEY a 

UNEEDA: Send me the camera or items checked below + 
8 Print Name ' 
© address t 
4 City State . 
a J Argus C2 Camera $25. I will pay $1 pa livery and 92 : mon | | 
6 © Leather Eveready Carrying Case $6. will pay tt ri 
7 ) Lens Accessory 

$10. I will pay 50« 

+ n delivery and $1 
| monthly 
1 Individual Accessories 
D i iccosserion may bs 275 LIVINGSTON ST. 
8 cheryed to your account.) 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


























| chlorate. 


|for test strips to determine the proper 


| After the paper is thoroughly dried, it is 
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Palladium Prints 


(Continued from page 35) 











water to make rather concentrated solu- | 


to permit some contrast 
control, a third solution is made which 
consists of ferric oxalate with the addition 
of a very small amount of potassium 
Varying proportions of the fer- 
ric oxalate solution and the palladium so- 
lution give different tones in the print, 
ranging from a warm brownish-black to 
colder grays. 

After a piece of the chosen paper stock, 
slightly larger than the intended picture 
size, has been tacked on a board, a mix- 
ture of the sensitizing solutions is poured 
on the paper and quickly spread over the 
surface with a broad but thin brush in 
crosswise strokes. Even though the sur- 
face may show the brush marks while 
wet, it will present a uniform yellow color 
after drying. It is important that the 
brush used for this work has no metal 
parts. The so-called Chinese water-color 
brushes which are set entirely in wood 
are very suitable for the purpose. It is 
advisable to sensitize a little over the pic- 
ture size and to use the trimmed margins 


tions. In order 


exposure. 
Palladium printing, just like platinum 
printing, is strictly a contact process. 





placed in a printing frame behind the 
negative in the usual manner and exposed 
to direct sunlight. A carbon-are or one 
of the latest Westinghouse or General 
Electric mercury-vapor lamps can also be 
used for printing. The printing time for 
a negative of average density is about 3 
to 5 minutes, after which the picture ap- 
pears only in faint grayish outline in the 


shadow parts on the yeilow surface. The | 


print is now quickly immersed in a satu- 
rated solution of potassium oxalate for 


developing. Here the picture appears 
suddenly and the depth of tone de-| 
pends entirely on the printing time. 


Over- or underdeveloping is quite im- 
possible. After remaining in the devel- 
oper for about 1 or 2 minutes, the print | 
is washed in three changes of a very | 
dilute hydrochloric acid which will dis- 
solve all the remaining sensitizing salts 
and produce clear white highlights. After 
washing in water the print is dried. 

To sensitize an 8 x 10 sheet of paper 
from 40 to 45 drops of the sensitizing mix- | 


| ture are needed, and the developing solu- 


| refrained from making platinum prints. 


tion can be used over and over again by 
replenishing only the losses. 

Considering that palladium costs con- 
siderably less than platinum, this sensitiz- 
ing process has come within the means of 
many amateurs who for a long time have 


The results obtained with palladium print- 
ing are so extraordinary in regard to tone 
quality and fine gradation, that even 
those who take pictures smaller than 
34” x 44%” will not mind the slight extra 
labor spent in making an enlarged nega- 
tive, once they have seen and compared 
a palladium print with one produced by 
any of the customary processes. A fur- 
ther advantage is that the whole process 
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© WONDERLITE 


Lamps for 
Better Pictures 






for Every Photo- 
graphic Requirement 
No OTHER make of photographic lamp can give 
you the advantage of Wonderlite’s exclusive, secret 


process which makes for longer life, greater bril- 
liance. Write for FREE Folder and price list. 


WONDERLITE COMPANY 


E WHOLE FAMILY! 














Nationally Advertised! 10-Day Trial! 


Entertain with real movies of children, ——e 
events, trips,ete. Latest model MovieCameras an 
Projectors,SMM and 16MM sizes. For homes, busi- 
ness churches, schools andclubs. All accessories. 
Satisfied Customers Shroout the World. MONEY BACK 
10-DAY TRIAL on al! Cameras and Projectors. S 
DOWN PAYMENT. Balance AS LOW £2 40e 4 DAY. 
FREE details, write; R’S HOME MOVIES, 
739 BOYLSTON ST. Dept. F-9, BOSTON, MASS. 

















5000 CASES 


For all makes of Cameras and Projectors at 
sensationally slashed prices. Also Screens, Cam- 
eras . .. in fact, all Vhotographic accessories 
now being sold at wholesale prices. . . . If it’s 
a case, specify make and type of your Camera 
Send TODAY for FREE ba pamed list. 
Buy direct and save 
WHOLESALE CAMERA SUPPLY Co. 
41 Union S ent. N.Y.C. 


PHOTO 4 
ENLARG GER’ e 


A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 
work. Focuses automatically. Also COPIES 
and has a Contact Printer and Retouching 
Table. Interesting circularfree. Only $5.94 
complete, Lens included. 

IDEAL-H 
148 West 23rd St. 


















New York City 





Better Movies with BLACK 
and WHITE FILM 


25 Foot Double Includes 
8MM Reversible Film Processing 
Rating Weston 12 Scheiner 
At your dealer or direct. Fast 
service processing same day in- 

cluded at no additional cost. 
VISUAL INSTR. SUPPLY CO. 


1757 B'way, Box P3, B’kiyn,N.Y. 

















16 MM 
Retwsed. 
FILM bi 
roll 
Min. 2ris. at this low price. Add 
10c¢ rl. handling charge. Ma ine 
rocessing and spo oling included. 
ine grain semi-ort h« 
Calif. buyers include ‘eales as, 
HO LLY WOODLAND STUDIOS 
South Gate Calif. 





95 CAMERAS 


New & Used, best quality makes, for selec- 
tion. Guarantee! Ask for free booklet PP 1 


BRENNER PHOTO CO. 
943 Penna. Ave., N. W., Washington, 


35m FILM 


ga WEIGHT paver .. 




















D. C. 
developed and 
enlarged to giant 


312 x5 size 1? 


36 exposures en- 
parpements, are ed by the unerring 


Ex 
P HOTO: ELEC TRIC 


E and are printe d on 
PROPER CONTRAST Crome e FINE GRAIN dust 
free film processes in the famous EDWAL 12 de- 
veloper . . . PERSONAL ATTENTIO? SEND 


rolls now or wells for free alien ‘bags and free 


The PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENT Co. 


Box 13 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NO MORE LOST PICTURES 
WHEN YOU USE A 
JACOBSON SYNCHRONIZER 
Used ty the World’s 
Leading ews Phoiog- 


raphers and Hollywood 
Movie Studios. 


ALWAYS = “SYNC” 
FO 
PERFECT FLASHES 


For SPEED GRAPHIC 
Stays on the Camera 
open or closed. Does not 
bang the shutter. 


Complete $2 S 


In Sync from 
1/25 to 1/250 
of a second. 





Jacobson Flash Outfit 
hic 


Pat 
App 
Now...A 
for the 24x34 Speed Grap 
At $8.00 Complete war 













For the LEICA and CONTAX 
Only 


‘25 


In Syne from 1/50 
to 1/1250 of a sec- 
ond 





At Your Dealer 
Write for Catalog 


IRVING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1537 No. Hoover Street, Dept. P9 Hollywood, California 


35 MM FILM 
FINE GRAIN 
DEVELOPED 
AND 
ENLARGED | 


Get the MOST out of your negatives! Any 
36 exposure roll of film fine grain processed 
and each good negative enlarged to ap- 
proximately 3"x4” on Double Weight 
Matte Portrait Paper for only $1.49. Each 
print outstanding in detail, clarity and 
gradation of tone. Simply wrap a check 
or money order around your roll of film 
and mail today. It will pay you! 


NEW FREE CATALOG designed exclusively 
for 35 mm. camera fans. Just say you want the 
cataiog when you order. 


MINILASS Gaz 


Box 485 MADISON SQUARE P.0. NEW YORK, N.Y 
































CAMERA REPAIRING 
BELLOWS MADE TO ORDER 
SHUTTERS REPAIRED 


We make Bellows to order—Any size 
Fit all Standard Cameras 
All makes Shutters repaired by experts 
Lowest Prices 
For complete information write 


UNITED CAMERA COMPANY, INC. 


1515 BELMONT AVE. DEPT. P. CHICAGO, ILL. 





RELOADED 
CARTRIDGES /or 


Leica and Argus Cameras 
RELOADED with any Type of 


EASTMAN—DUPONT 


3 for $1.00 Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
RUBY FILM CO. °. 0. Box 935, Hollywood, Calif, 











36 EXPOSURES 
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of sensitizing can be done under the light 
of a 60-watt Mazda lamp or in very sub- 
dued daylight. The beautiful print quali- 
ties produced with this process will amply 
repay the worker for a comparatively 
small investment and a little extra work 
for making enlarged negatives in case a 
miniature camera is used. [There is on 
the market a palladium sensitizing set 
containing the necessary materials. It can 
be obtained at camera stores. Ep.|—® 


A Ferrotyping Trick 

T is sometimes difficult to make the 

edges of glossy prints stick to ferro- 
type tins, especially if the prints have 
been made on large-size double weight 
paper. I find that this is caused by the 
capillary action which draws the water 
back under the edges of the prints after 
the squeegee roller passes over them. 
And there’s nothing much more aggra- 
vating when the prints are otherwise 
satisfactory. 

If a double layer of high grade absorb- 
ent paper toweling is laid over the prints 
after they have been placed on the tins, 
and the toweling and prints squeegeed 
together, the former will soak up water 
which runs out from under the edges of 
the prints, permitting the edges to main- 
tain contact with the tin. The toweling 
then may be stripped off without disturb- 
ing the prints. Thus you avoid getting 
the dull borders which sometimes spoil 
otherwise good glossy prints. Another 
advantage of this process is that it elimi- 
nates drops of water which may be left 
on unused portions of the tin and which 
leave spots not easy to polish off—J. W. 
Denning, Joliet, Ill. 





Texture Screens 
(Continued from page 31) 











paper can be “stippled” with a stiff brush 
and black ink, and the result photo- 
graphed on process film. The stippling 
should be done by wetting the brush in 
ink, then squeezing the bristles nearly 
dry, and lightly “jabbing” the surface of 
the paper with the ends of the bristles, 
the brush held in a vertical position. 

Many other effects are possible which 
are not illustrated here. I have photo- 
graphed pieces of sandpaper, beaded 
screens, and other textured and mottled 
surfaces for special effects. For best re- 
sults, keep the texture fine, and make 
the prints on a rough matte paper. When 
used for projection printing the texture 
negative should have a very minute pat- 
tern. This can be achieved by photo- 
graphing the original texture surface 
from a greater distance, being certain, 
however, to get absolutely sharp focus. 
If it is desired to place the texture screen 
in contact with the enlarging paper dur- 
ing the projection of the picture negative, 
it will be necessary to make large screens. 
This may be done by first making a small 
texture negative. A larger transparency 
can then be made on 8 x 10 or 11 x 14 
cut film by projection printing. 

Try making and using a few texture 
screens if you want to give your prints 
added interest.— 








New Bee Bee 
Chrome Tripod 


ERE is a moderate priced tripod that is both 
sturdy and compact. The head, as well as en- 
tire top section, is heavily plated with chro- 

mium. Legs are of drawn brass, with double locking 
pins to make them rigid. Rubber tips prevent slipping 
and scratching when tripod is used on floors. Legs 
may be adjusted as desired without loosening the 
screws at top that hold camera firmly in position. 
Packed in a durable tube-shaped container that is 
weather-proofed with Skytogen and may readily be 
used as a convenient carrying case. Available in 
the following sizes: 


3-sections; closed, 1644", extended, 42” $2.75 
4-sections; closed, 1544", extended, 48” 3.75 
5-sections; closed, 1514", extended, 58” 5.00 





New Bee Bee ATLAS 
All-Chrome Tripod 


This new Bee Pee tripod is suitable for use with all 
types of cameras—even the heavy 5 x 7 models and 
cine cameras—and is easily adjusted to the ideal 
height for use with reflex cameras. It has reversible 
feet which are pegged on one side and rubber-tipped 
on the other. 


Though the legs are of rigid, heavy wall construction, 
the tripod is extremely light, weighing only about 
three pounds. When closed, legs are only 23 inches 
long. Open, they extend to 60 inches. The tripod 
is unconditionally guaranteed against mechanical 
imperfections and is packed in a neat tubular con- 
tainer, weather-proofed with Skytogen, which may 
be used as a carrying case. By far the best value in 
tripods of this type, as the price is only....$7,.50 
An entirely new Bee Bee Chrome Neck-Pod is now 
available and sells for............. ..$2.50 
Also—a new Tilt Top tripod head, all-chrome finish, 
selling for only............. $2.50 


If your dealer cannot supply full information, write 
Dept. 19-B. 


1957 Sled ee -) tele) 45 


[INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42” STREET 
















NEW YORK 























@ Perfect enlargements—that’s a goal more 
easily reached when you use a Wollensak 
Enlarging Velostigmat* For this superior en- 
larging lens faithfully reproduces all that 
you caught on your negative. Free trial 
period. Speeds f3.5, f4.5, {6.3; focal lengths 
2” up; and inexpensive, too! 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 


Wollensak Optical Co., 579 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


FoR Le] 
ADJUSTABLE 








New Bee Bee All Metal 
ENLARGING EASEL 


This newly improved darkroom aid has unique lock- 
ing devices that hold the arms firmly in place and 
at right angles from the frame. Another feature is 
an adjustable paper margin guide that automatical- 
ly keeps the margins even as they are adjusted and 
sets both margins simultaneously. The arms are of 
They lie per- 
The 


scales on the sides are shown in quarter inches; from 


thin but strong black-enameled steel. 
fectly flat and hold the paper on a flat plane. 
11” on one side to 14” on the other. The base is of 


covered with baked white enamel. Easily 


$4.75 


steel, 
kept clean. 


Priced at only 
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Shooting from Car 


(Continued from page 59) 








stopped). You may wish to record each 
trip like a movie scenario, not only snap- 
ping things as you spin towards them, 
but the scenes at the various stops—pic- 
nics, games, swimming scenes, or just 
lying under a tree! Remember, you will 
see the things you are looking for, as in 
other phases of life. If you are looking 
for nothing in particular, possible shots 
are likely to fly by before you can capture 
them. 

Not only are such pictures an enjoyable 
record but, being on the alert for fast 
approaching pictures adds to the enjoy- 
ment of any trip. We take a new interest 
and become more conscious of the beauty 
of the roadside and our observational 
powers are exercised. This sort of pic- 
ture taking soon develops into a game 
with many of the thrills of hunting. In- 
stead of riding an elephant looking for 
tigers to shoot we ride chariots of fire 
hunting for bits of beauty and interest to 
snap. It is interesting to imagine that 
you are sitting still on an endless belt of 
moving pictures which you try to grab 
off as they pass by. One sees a possible 
shot approaching and waits until it shapes 
up just right but, in the twinkling of an 
eye, it has come and gone. There is a 
feeling of disappointment and chagrin. 
We vow to get the next one. Sometimes 
we wait too long and then again we shoot 
too soon. Best of all is the “unknown” 
just over the brow of a hill or around 
the bend. In some sections the scenery 
is served up in great variety and you 
may take your pick. 

You can use almost any kind of a cam- 
era for these head-on shots, if you keep 
your windshield clean. Although I used 
the press type film, I found it wasn’t 
really necessary because I had to use the 
smallest stop to control it in bright sun- 
light. Ordinary roll film, like Verichrome 
or Plenachrome, or the average minia- 
ture film should get most of the head-on 
shots at 1/100 second. The best way is 
to try it. Experiment with different shut- 
ter speeds and diaphragm openings at 
different car speeds on a bright day. 
Make a record of each and you will soon 
see exactly what you can do under vari- 
ous conditions with the equipment you 
happen to be using. The surest way is 
to use the fastest speed of which your 
shutter is capable; use the fastest film and 
a diaphragm opening adjusted for the 
prevailing light. 

On leisurely trips, particularly off the 
main highways (where the best pictures 
are anyway), there are also many beau- 
tiful scenes worth recording, not through 
the windshield, but from the stopped car. 
A car makes a good camera stand or 
movable boom. Conditions often permit 
you to drive right up to the spot from 
which you wish to shoot. You can then 
use some part of the car to elevate your 
point of view. 

Before making actual exposures through 
the windshield, it would be a good idea 
to practice looking for possible pictures 
and to practice the timing of the shots— 
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Y WE MOVED! 
TO LARGER QUARTERS 


Get our Special Sale Prices on Cameras, 
Projectors, Accessories—Never before such values. 
CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1890 


116 NEW 
NEW YORK CAMERA £XCHANGE 
FULTON OR’ 
ST. Trades Accepted Write Dept. P-9 ‘Cire 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING Kes ta 


FREE—a copy of the new Tasope’ Magazine, 
monthly treasure chest of photographic and photo- 
engraving information. Learn why Aurora, Mo., is 
the photo-engraving, photographic center of Ameri- 
ca... how hundreds of amateurs, free-lance 
photographers are making money with pictures, 
No-obligation postcard brings your copy. 


TASOPE’, DEPT. 107, AURORA, MISSOURI 


ALL RISK CAMERA INSURANCE 


Protect Your Entire Equipment 


Policy covers losses resulting from Fire, Theft, Bur- 
glary, Accidental Damage, Transit Hazards and 
other causes. Coverage is World Wide. Why risk 
loss of expensive equipment when Complete and De- 
pendable Protection is go reasonable in cost? Write 
for complete N 


ley & Ce ‘ote TRIBUNE TOWE 
R. L. Muckley & Co. CHICAGO, U. SAN” 























THE HILL PRINTER ) 


Has everything—adjustable mask 
—automatic switch—pilot light— 
handy sponge rubber _ pressure 
plate. Takes negatives up to 4x6”. 
U-ASSEMBLE KIT OF 
PARTS. .. ..... $3200 
prepaid—less lamps 


BROOKS HILL, NEOSHO, MISSOURI 


















HAVE THE CAMERA Y°U WANT. NO DOWN 
PAYMENT, INTEREST uR CARRYING CHARGES. 
FIRST PAYMENT IN 30 DAYS. ONE YEAR TO 
PAY. ALL MAKES MOVIE AND STILL. SEND 
S NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 


CINE(RAFT (0. 10 BEACH ST.BosTON, mass. 


MOVIE FILM 


Single—8S M.M.—Double 


FINE GRAIN ORTHOCHROMATIC! WESTON 8! 

Here’s a high quality reversal safety film! 

COMPLETE PROCESSING INCLUDED 
—Two—30 ft. Spoois to fit Univex—$1.00 





—Two 25 ft. 
ENT POSTPAID 
CHROMOFIL 
156-B Springfield Ave., 


**‘Double 8’'' Spools—$1.90 
ORDER NOW! 


Ms 
Rutherford, N. J. 













Du Pont Superior and 
XL Pan, Eastman Super 
X and Plus X, Agfa Ultra 
Speed 25 ft. $1.00. East- 


man Super XX $1.50. 


OPTICAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
1560 Broadway New York 


MAKE MONEY ee Coa 


Fascinating new occupation quick] 
learned by average man or woman. Work 
full or spare time. Easy to understand meth- 
od brings out natural, life-like colors. Many earn 
—, learning. No canvassing. 
ree Book tells how to make good \ 
money doing this delightful home eo # 
work for studios, stores, individ- 
a ae today for 
your copy. No obligation. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2266, Chicago, U.S.A. 





Dept. A 

















ile and friends. 


35 MM. NEGATIVE USERS! 
“LOAD YOUR OWN” 
Tested Motion Picture Film from Hollywood Studios 





EASTMAN EASTMAN 

SUPER X Per Back ground X Per 

EASTMAN $C (5+ AGFA SU- C rt 

PLUS X : PREME oo 
aon POSTRALD 


25 Ft. Minimum order $1.00 
RELOADED CARTRIDGES with above emulsions 
3 for $1.00 and $1.25 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO. 

1510-B No. Sierra Bonita Hollywood, Calif. 
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Second printing just off the press! 
Fully explains, in non-technical terms, the theory 
and use of the Filter in modern photography. 

At all dealers or direct from 


HARRISON & HARRISON 
Optical Engineers 
8351 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 





































ixS GRAFLEX, less 1! 
3A COMPACT GRAFLE “ 
x7 GRAFLEX, F 4.5 ¢ L Tessar 
7A CENTURY STUDIO, 8x10... 

500 1 ITAX LENS 


, lens 
x7 and 8x10 Views, 
couplec ° 


and VALOY 
lens, 


v 
Your ZEISS SUPER “B” Adapted 





to Use ‘828’ Kodachrome. Takes 
Only 3 Days. Costs Only $15.00. 
TESTED AND GUARANTEED. 
Let Us Do This Job for You NOW. 


A A A A 


All Items in Condition Equal to New) 
Write for FREE BARGAIN BULLETIN 


WELLS-SMITH “nce 
71 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


2 Block from Art Institute 














YOU CAN! 
We KLE 
CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny —a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
Priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe R,.‘K, V. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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PROTECT YOUR NEGATIVES 
NI GALOPES, the original cellophane envelope, keeps 
Bat fresh and clean. Prevents dust, scratches, 
irl Films easily viewed without removal 
pes. Assures better enlargements. Money 


‘smm size (ea. envelope holds strip of 4) 200 for $1.00 
<7/2h size——200 for $1.00, 3'/2x4'/2 size—1i00 for $1.00 
4\ ox Size—100 for $4.00—5'/2x7'/2 size—50 for $1.00 


NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 
5S W. 42 st, 


Dept. P9 New York, N. Y. 
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I mean the moment to shoot. That’s 
where the fun is anyway and it costs 
nothing. Then when you get the feel of 
the thing and think you’re good, and 
when you have decided upon the kind of 
subject you are going to snap, you are 
ready for action and fine results.—® 





Dissolving Chemicals Quickly 





N preparing photographic solutions, | 


much time can be saved by employing 
a glass tube with hollow rubber ball. 
After immersing the 
tube in the solution, 
squeeze the ball and 
release it until all of 
the chemicals are 
dissolved. This agi- 
tation of the liquid 
will hasten the prep- 
aration of the solu- 
tion when you are 
in a hurry to get to 
work and time is at 
a premium. It will pay you to try this 
method.—Kenneth Murray, Colon, Mich. 





Agitating the liquid. 





Picture Analysis 
(Continued from page 56) 











While she was going to suggest some- 
thing quite unearthly, she still insisted on 
showing all the fine details of the shell 
and sand in as perfect texture as possible. 
Her mastery of photography is proved by 
the full success of this resolution. 

Did Miss Bernhard analyze her com- 
position before she posed and lighted this 
setup? She did not have to do that any 
more than poets have to analyze their 
poems before writing them. But she did 
years of thinking about composition and 
visualization before conceiving this pic- 
ture. This educational background is the 
secret of the creative picture-maker. It 
makes him courageous and protects him 
from trite, flat, stupid imitations of five- 
and-ten ideas. 
and knowledge, still turns out a flat tire, 


| 
| 





If he, in spite of all talent | 


he has the intelligence to recognize it | 


and destroy it before it damages his rep- 
utation. 

By selecting a surprising camera angle 
and by lighting the shell from yet another 
unusual angle, Ruth Bernhard gave it a 
striking appearance. By making it ap- 
pear gigantic, this effect has been still 
further enhanced. She saw to it that 
there was a long range of tones between 
the black and white. This insured good 
relief, texture, and a fine suggestion of 
color. The shell was probably not very 
colorful; neither was the sand and the 
background. But this picture is sugges- 
tive of rich, sunset coloring. This is an- 
other triumph of the good photographer. 

The emphasis is on the left side of the | 
shell. The picture hangs together well 
and there is some intentional mystery in 
the composition. All this is as she wanted 
it to be. And at least one observer is 
convinced that few photographers would 
have been able to make such an excellent 
photograph out of a mere half-crushed 
shell and a handful of ordinary sand.—® 
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BARGAINS 


BY AN 


= AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Leica Model G, Summar F2, eveready case... .$110.00 
Leica Model 111b, Summar F2, eveready case. 145.00 


Leica Model F, Summar F2, eveready case 95.00 
Contax Model I, Sonnar F2, eveready case 89.50 
Contax Model II, Sonnar F2, eveready case. ... 135.00 


Contax Model III, Sonnar F1.5, eveready case. 175.00 


Contaflex, Sonnar F1.5, eveready case........ 175.00 
Kine Exakta, Zeiss Tessar F3.5, eveready case.. 117.50 
Kine Exakta, Exaktar F3.5, eveready case.... 98.00 
Kine Exakta, Biotar F2, eveready case...... 210.00 
National Graflex Ser. II, B&L Tessar F3.5.... 52.50 
Kodak Retina II, Sch. Xenon F2 89.50 
Speed Graphic 214x314, C.Z. Tessar F3.5 108.00 
Speed Graphic 314x414, C.Z. Tessar F4.5..... 94.50 
Robot I, Carl Zeiss Tessar F2.8.............. 69.50 
Robot II, Carl Zeiss Biotar F2............... 137.50 
Bantam Special, Ektar F2...............000- 49.50 
Maximar A, Zeiss Tessar F4.5..........0000.- 49.50 
Rolleicord Ia, Zeiss Triotar F4.5............. 39.50 
Rolleicord IIa, Zeiss Triotar F3.5...........- 54.50 
Bergheil 214x314, Heliar F3.5............... 39.50 
Bergheil 214x314, Skopar F4.5............... 37.50 
Avus 214x3, Skopar F4.5..........cccccess 29.50 
Korelle Reflex lI, Zeiss Tessar F2.8.......... 97.50 
Korelle Reflex II, Radionar F2.9............. 77.00 
Super Ikonta B, Zeiss Tessar F2.8............ 82.50 
Latest Super [konta B, C.Z. Tessar F2.8....... 98.50 
Exakta B, Zeiss Tessar F3.5. New 77.50 
Exakta B, Exaktar F3.5. New.............0- 67.50 
* * * + . 
Simmon Omega B, no lens..............0.-- 45.00 
Simmon Omega B, Wollensak F4.5........... 57.50 
Super Multifax, Benar F4.5................. 64.50 
Laborant 4x5, Benar F4.5................-- 106.00 
Valoy Enlarger, no lens... .......ccccccccess 37.50 
Focomat Enlarger, no lens.................- 64.50 
Focomat [la, 95mm. F4 lens................ 198.00 
* * * * * 
Bell & Howell Model 134E, F2.5..... 59.50 
Bolex 8, Kino Plasmat F1.5................. 194.50 
Kodak 60, F1.9 Anastigmat................. 49.50 
Kodak 25, F2.7 Anastigmat................. 32.00 
Keystone K8, F2.7 Anastigmat.............. 24.00 
Keystone K8, F1.9 Anastigmat...,.......... 40.00 
Bolex 16, Leitz Hektor F1.4 Anastigmat 210.00 
Cine Kodak Magazine, F1.9 Anastigmat 84.50 
Cine Kodak K, F1.9 Anastigmat........... 64.50 
Keystone A7, F1.5, seven speeds 50.00 
Keystone A7, F2.7, seven speeds 32.50 


Bell & Howell 70DA, Taylor Hobson Cooke F1.5 185.00 


Bell & Howell JJ, 750-Watt, F1.6 . 149.50 
Keystone A81, 750-Watt, F1.6............... 52.50 
Keystone A75, 500-Watt, F2.5............... 40.00 
Kodascope G, 750-Watt, F1.6............... 98.50 
Kodascope 8 Model 50, 300-Watt............ 30.00 
Keystone Model R8, 500-Watt............... 40.00 
Keystone Model MS, 300-Watt.............. 29.50 
Bell & Howell Model 122A, 500-Watt 89.50 


Easy Terms Arranged. 


Write for New Fall Bargain List 


All Bargain offerings, wh.le 

used, are in equal to new con- 

dition and sold under our **10 
= DAY TRIAL” Money Back 
Guaranteed. 


Write or call for 
BARGAIN LIST 719 
as 


‘V:34: ae. 
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FOTH DERBY 





—with an £/2.5 
ANASTIGMAT LENS Only 121% 


These are 


exceptionally fine miniatures for their 
surprisingly 7 


low prices hey are of precise and 


quality construction throughout, yet amazingly 
light and compact. And now for the first time in 
many months, the manufacturer is able to keep 
pace with the demand. 

The Foth-Derby cameras are equipped with the 
latest type delayed-action focal plane shutters with 
speeds from 1/25 to 1/500 second, large magnify- 
ing tube-sight view finders and have many other 
features, including front lens — up to 3% 
feet. You get 16 pictures, half P. size (1% x 
15%) on a roll of standard V.P. film. 

with 2” Foth Anastigmat f/3.5. ...$21.50 


with 2” Foth Anastigmat £/2.5.... 27.50 


A copy of a new catalog, illustrating and listing 


the complete Brooks line of cameras, enlargers and 
} ble 


accessories (availa at leading dealers every- 
where) will be sent fvee upon request. Be sure to 
address your inquiry to: Dept. 18— 


1-195 9 8 he) Be -} tele) 4 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42 STREET NEW YORK 








For Perfect Pictures! 
ELECTROPHOT 


GETS THE RESULTS YOU WANT! 


New performance, new value! A new 
Electrophot with greater sensitivity, 


with TWO wide-range comparative 
film speed readings; with instant 
dial readings for black and white 
stills; instant finger-tip conversions 
for ANY movie, color and shutter 
speeds 1/1000 to 2 sees. ene screw 
dial needle adjustment. *ays for it- 
self in film saved! a 
fine Brown Bakelite case $ 

yet only $10 at your 
dealer see it NOW! 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 
Raygram Corp., 425 4th Ave., New York; 


Hornstein Photo Sales, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
J. THOS. RHAMSTINE 2 8eaveten sr. 
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Third Dimension 
(Continued from page 60) 











a flexible shaft pushes the sensitized 
plate behind the lined screen in complete 
unison with the speed of exposure and 
the traversing of the are during the 
exposure. 

One of the most striking examples of 
depthography may be observed in the 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
City. There we come upon what ap- 
pears to be a combination of the taxi- 
dermist’s skill with the handiwork of a 
scenic designer. Lifelike, life-sized ani- 
mals peer out at us from a showcase. 
On closer examination these amazingly 
natural reproductions of wild animals are 
found to be enlarged depthographs. 

As will be evident from the descrip- 
tion of the process, there is nothing mys- 
terious about it. True, the screen must 
be made with consummate care, and the 
synchronization during exposure must be 
accurate. But after a little study and 
explanation the photographer is able to 
understand the principles involved with 
no trouble at all. 

The day is coming when depthography 
will be used far more widely than it now 
is. Of course, the process must be de- 
veloped further commercially before its 
cost can be reduced to the point where 
a great many people will use it. At the 
present time Dr. Kanolt and his asso- 
ciates are working on a development 
through which depthography is to be ap- 
plied to motion pictures. And portrait 
and landscape photographers will soon 
be able to obtain and use equipment 
which is more compact and less expen- 
sive. We may look forward to a day in 
the not too distant future when movie 
actresses will be seen walking down the 
length of a corridor rather than across 
a screen, and when the local portrait 
photographer can produce truly lifelike 
pictures of Mr. and Mrs. John Resident 
at home in their own parlor. Three- 
dimensional photography is here. All 


that remains is to bring it within the 
reach of a majority of people who take 
pictures.— 


PERFECT QUALITY 
To 30 DIAMETERS 


witH DR. CHARLES 


FINE GRAIN 


DEVELOPER 


A Geveloper —_ is formulated with 
exacting car meet the =. 
requirements ® serious amateu 
developer whic produces negatives 
that can be enlarged to unlimited 
proportions without grain and yet 
maintains that richness of quality 
and full seale of tones so necessary 
for — prints. 

A developer that is extremely fast, 
economical, and easy to use Not 
critical to temperatures and gives 
you from twenty to thirty Leica or 
Contax rolls per quart Py re- 
plenishments. Prices $1.25 per quart 
(slightly higher West of the Rockies 
and in_ Canada). 

Dealer inquiries invited. 
DR. CHARLES FINE GRAIN 
EVELOPER CO., INC. 
1159 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, tll. 





Craig prety eo" Py, Norman Willets Co. 
Inc., ar.) ive Se" 318 W. Washington St. 
Los fn Be * California Ch oo JO» tlinois 

Camera House, Ltd. — hby’s 
207 Sparks Street 110 %: nd Street 


Ottawa, Canada New Yori, New York 














35MM ROLLS DEVELOPED 
and Brilliantly ENLARGED 
to MAMMOTH 3%x4% 


GO SOUTH!—for the finest, speediest Can- onl 
did Developing! Any 36 =p. 35MM Roll y 
ee ea fine-grain developed and en- $1.50 
$1: -50! Real Southern Hospitality-Service! 

nd money NOW or write for FREE print, 
‘ree mailer and full deta Ri ‘ 


to mmoth 314x4% size, for only 
PHOTO SHOP, Box 490-A, AUGUSTA, GA 




















"is You Use! Z¥3% ’ U 


pM Projec- 
tors (Photo; Cine 
—NEW—USED), 
Enlargers, Accessories, 
Film on monthly 












16-page BAR- 
GAINEWS larg- 
est of its kind! — 




























— N cig A X\ FREE! Sound, 
use! New, e. a os . c 
Nationwide plan. — sd — yn 
‘ y. Low 
List free. 


68-P W. 48th St. 
at Radio City, N.Y. Cc. 
——d 
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sha US.PAT OFF 


CLOTH PHOTO HINGES 


Manutac ni by 
€. E. MILES COMPANY, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
HARRISON-SIMPSON CO. 


Sole Agents for Neway Hinge 
BOSTON, MASS., u. Ss. A} 





1) OTIS STREET 























| WANT A GOOD CAMERA? |= 
NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 











. Leica—Contax—Super Ikonta ‘‘B’’ . 
Plate Cameras—Roll Film Cameras 
. Autoflex Refiex Cameras e 
ae of Ever Sanka 
nd B IN 
e fo FREE bttterin e 


OLDEN CAMERA & LENS Co. 


1265 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 











FREE RE-LOAD OFFER 
CANDID CAMERA FANS! 


Mail five empty film cartridges and_ receive 
FREE e- SAD of 36 exposures Eastman 
Super-X film. 

HOLLYWOOD SERVICE 
BOX 789 HOLLYWOOD 























“Have you seen anything of a man 
trying to commit suicide?" 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





LINI 
e ZEISS 


e RECC 
e R.B 


= 









e AUTO 


R.B 
. HUNDREDS. OF OTHERS—WRITE. TOD 
NEW EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


Binoculars — Microscopes — Guns — Musical 


( SUMMER CLEARANCE ! 
CAMERA BARGAINS 


All As-New © Full Guaranteed 


« ZEISS TENAX II, 2.8 Tessar, E. R. case.............. $109.50 
« ZEISS Tropical Nettel, 6.5x9, 3.5 Tes asar, ee eicaadilatis isa 
e MIN, 24x3% Graphic, 4.5 ZEISS Tessar, Kalart r.-f 109.! 
KINE-EXAKTA 2 “3 Tessar, E. R. case.. . 114. 
FOTH-FLEX 3.5, NEW 34. 
VOIGT-BESSA C PL’ D., r.f., 3.5 Heliar Comp.-Rap. NEW 49. 
BESSA,C’pl'd, WIRGIN 35 mm., 3.5, Compur, NEW 22. 
WELTAX, latest chrome, 2.8, Tessar, Comp. Rap 43. 
WELTI, om hrome, {2.9, Compur 32 
« WELTUR 2.9, Compur Rapid 49 
° ROLLEICORD II 3.5 ZEISS, late 54. 


SPECIALS —ALL EXCELLENT 


« KODAK PUPILLE f2 Xenon, Comp, case, two filters.. 
° LE to oe. O 1/1000 sec. case, 3 holders 
. )DAK Vollenda 3.5, Compur-Rapid 

KEYSTON YE Movie, 16 mm., 3.5. 


{OFF 9x12, 4.5, ZE 


8S ICARETTE, 4.5 Tessar, New D. A. Compur 


e ICA NIXE, ZEISS Tessar 6.3, Comp. 


)MAR “33" 4.5, New D. A. Cc ‘comp, 1 gt rf 
GRASLEA SES Ss ZEISS Te 


GRAFL D.E., latest, 7 i< 


ISS 6 in. Tessar, Co owe. R. B.. 


ig £58: 
eseskesces seeeeessss: 


¥ 


ot 





Instruments, etc. Traded for Latest C 
ras. (We Also Bu 
Outright: Highest 





sh Prices.) 


Cameras and Lenses 


am- 





e Liberal Trade-Ins @ Terms Arranged @ 10-Day Tria 


CEORCE LEVINE & SONS 


BOSTON MASS 


5 CORNHILL 


A Quarter Century on Cornhill 











35 uF ILM 


FINE GRAIN 


DEVELOPED 


AND 


ENLARGED 


36 exposure rolls fine-grain devel- 
oped and each good negative en- 


in 


LA 





larged to approximately 344 
on DOUBLE WEIGHT 
PORTRAIT PAPER—best quality 
work—complete service only $1.50. 


ches 


Send for free mailing bag. 


CROSSE 


x 416 


MINICAM PHOTO LABS. 
WISCONSIN 





FAST, EFFICIENT SERVICE ON 
FILM PROCESSING 


PROCESSING CHARGES 


ee ee er 50c 
SP 60 10D BR. ic cenccenccwabensnccoeeeneusnees 75¢ 

Double clght wip 66 GED. ocscevesorceecescessssss 40c 
CURING . . 00.000. ons o 4406006 SOS66.006 68 6SO EON S00 0 10c 

DUFAY PROCESSING 

ae See, Ge Sec cccnccendetateweudecved 75¢ 

BUFAY still roll lm (UMeUs).... 2c cccccccccccccs 50c 

Film returned on your own spool, postage extra. 


549 W. 


FILMEX LABORATORIES 


Washington Street Chicago, 





> F 
t ; 
Wr 
fil 
Stills 


610 F 


a 


Protect your stills and motion picture fiim with 


CINELAC 


1 a used for ten years by 
i nd U vernment— 


Send $1.00 for 2 oz. bottle for treating your own 


CINELAC 


ifth Ave. 
DEALERS WANTED 


motion picture 
@ today available 


"fc © prices for treating your 16 mm, or 8 mm. 


New York, 


N.Y. 





Or 

Ze 
As 
lk 
T 
The 


| Eas 





New Automatic Rolleiflex F3. 
4 Standard F3.5 lens............ , 
—sell them through the G U ILD. 
buy it through the GUILD. 


BUY IT FROM THE GUILDI-—— 


Model ( enlarger (like new)........ d 
Marimar Model B F4.5 Tessar......... 
5 Tessar. 


tures you take- 
lipment you need 
Write for free Bargain List. 


FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS ome .. 


t 43rd St. (Supply Division), Box 4, 


67.50 











Home-made Enlarger 
(Continued from page 61) 











tives because it touches only the edges. 

Part 5 is a small piece of fiber tubing 
salvaged from an old radio coil, and is 
used to keep the light from leaking out 
between the negative holder and lens 
holder. The projecting lens holder con- 
sists of a ring mount that allows the lens 
(part 7) to be screwed in firmly and 
moved up and down for focusing. The 
one used in this case is a Contax mount. 


The lamphouse swings out in order that 
bottom condenser can be cleaned easily. 


Other lenses could be mounted in a simi- 
lar fashion. The mounting ring for Con- 
tax and Leica lenses can be purchased 
for a little over a dollar. 

The stand for holding the enlarger is 
made of 1” pipe. Part 8 is mounted onto 
part 3 to support a short length which 
runs horizontally from the enlarger to a 
T. This T connection which slides on its 
vertical support is made by filing the 
threads out of the two ends of the T. A 
hole is drilled into the side of the T and 
threaded to accommodate a bolt which 
serves to lock the T at any position on the 
vertical support. This vertical pipe or 
main support is mounted from the ceiling 
to the floor, making a very solid arrange- 
ment and allowing a great variation of 
the distances between the enlarger and 
easel. 

Mounted on the wall near my enlarger 
is the transformer taken from an old stor- 
age battery charger. It supplies the volt- 
age for the auto headlight bulb. Any 
transformer which will drop the line 
voltage to 6 volts and supply enough cur- 
rent will work. It might be mentioned 
that it is better to put the enlarger switch 
in the 110-volt house current lead. 

Following the general ideas outlined 
here you can make a highly efficient en- 
larger for only a few dollars—one that 
will enable you to make quality blow-ups 
from your 35 mm negatives.—f 
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powN A PARTIAL LIST 


DO nrHll pine Sonem 


LEICA 


/o% 


Look through the 


pages of Popular EASTMAN KODAKS 
Photography. 
Choose the camera GRAFLEX 
you want. Then buy SPEED GRAPHIC 
it conveniently 
through our National ZEISS 
en re ent Plan. ROLLEIFLEX 

send for our com- 
pletely new ae ROLLEICORD 
Handbook and a- 
log. Size 842” x 11”, WELTINI 
75 pages, 175 illus- CONTAX 
trations. All the new- 
est and most popular DOLLINA 
makes illustrated, FOTH DERBY 
described, and 
priced. Comprehen- BEE BEE 
sive articles help you . 
to choose wisely and EXAKTA 
enjoy better shots. ROBOT 
Send for your copy VICTOR 
or write for free in- 
formation about any KEYSTONE 
particular camera or FILMO 
equipment. Liberal 
trade-in allowances PLAUBEL ROLLOP 
on old cameras. 

AND MANY 
* OTHERS 


25: 


FOR AMERICA’S 
MOST COMPLETE 


CAMERA 
& CATALOG 


% Refunded 
on First 
Purchase 


NATIONAL Target aS Supply Co. 








1255 25th ST., N. W., WASH.,D. C. 
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rie 


+# 


25 cents per word. 





E im ave B eiderbecke, 
c stherine pi iF yons, N. 





Univex Mercury, 
S Argus C2, cz “- mga P rinter. 





$60. 00 Bite mren i LL m: —_ - 

KODAK .o 620 f 

i i = 50  eounapbete. 
a 


Recorder's Court, 


ARGUS C2 $15.75, - 
WANTED — 





INSTRUCTION 





CAMERAS repaired 


American School 
fail orders promptly i i 


photographs | a ft ascing —— 


eine ene 
3601 Michigan 








santam Special 


ce 


MISCELLANEOUS 





( Photography dept.) Executive’s Pro- 


Photographers, 


AIRE At A i ace BP et 


graphers Guild, 





PHOTOGRAPHERS 





PHOTO FINISHING 


ENLARGEMENTS, Dozen Portrait Warm- 
“x6” Doubleweight $1. 326 





Enlargements: 
gnolia, Long Beach, 


ATTENTI( IN: 8x10 hand colored enlarge- 


Send negative. 
Downers Grove, III. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
TRANSPARENT 


U niversal Cc ame ri a 
. 








Ss, ee 





30 Wes ster C Ve 
Westminster Court, ! Oniy env fabene made for 


Mx 2Y re 
carton $1.00 postpaid. 


Gh iss ‘ beads to cover 20 square feet, $1.00. 
zs Directions included. 
Windsor Apart- 


“y i 7 for es a Ikonta B. 


REDUCED RATES 
FOR READERS 


NEW CONTA ME 





Photestasiese’ pi 





Payable in advance. 


Septe 
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2 PACKARD SHUTTER, 15%” Portrait 
lens. Photo Books-Mag. F. Misch, 1033 
Wolfram St., Chicago, Il. 

SHOTGUNS, Target Pistols and Binoc u- 
jars accepted in trade on everything pho- 
tographic, including Leicas, Contaxes, 
Eastman ‘and Bell & Howell motion pic- 
tu equipment and Da-Lite Screens. 
Write for catalog. National Camera Ex- 
Established in 1914, 11 So. Fifth 
Minnesota. 


} nee, 


« ne 


St., Minneapolis, 


FREE to camera owners: Set of 3 filters 





for names and addresses of 3 camera 
owners. Photo-Craft, Dept. PC, Canton, 
oO} 

TRADE: Pulley ‘weight exercising outfit 


equipment. Alex Pope, 


for enlarger cr 
Akron, Ohio. 


781 Lovers Lane, 


Exposuremeters. Re- 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
Robert Rheo- 


pair specialists all types. 


stat Co., 37 W. 20th, New York City. 
PAKO B, P rinte r $50.00, 5x7 Enlarger 
with condense rs $20.00. Jesse Rorabaugh, 


Be trice, Nebr 





MEYER PLASMAT, 6%” F 4, in barrel, 

iris, $25.00. Pair 9” condensing lens, 

mounted $20.00. Exce llent condition. G. 
) 


A. Williams, Warwick, N. : 


Movie Titling Method 


N inexpensive and easy method for 
A making effective titles for your 
home movies makes use of the white 
cardboard letters which can be bought at 
most large paint stores. Lay a roll of 
black crepe paper on the floor, placing 
the letters in position upon it, and you 
are ready to shoot your title. For my 8 
mm films I use 114” letters with the cam- 
era about 4’ away. Two 150-watt lamps 
(obtainable at the five and ten) are 
placed about 1’ above the floor and to 
either side of the camera, just out of 
range. It’s a good idea to shield the lens 
from these lights by means of home- 
made cardboard shields. 

To make a long narrative or captional 
title, lay out the whole story on a length 
of the crepe paper. Start shooting at the 
lines and have an assistant 

pull the paper along until you 
shot the last line. If you run out 
letters, stop and use the letters already 
} continue your story. One obvious 
necessity in this sort of work is a firm, 
stationary camera mounting.—P. L. An- 
derson, Wilmington, Del. 
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Portrait Background 

\ SUITABLE background for informal 
{1 portraits can be made from a win- 
dow shade. The green side is dark 
enough to make light hair and clothes 
show up, and also light enough for the 
ction. The cream side may be 
same way, therefore giving a 
change of background. The shade I used 
as purchased at the dime store for 50 
cents. I have it mounted on a home- 
de adjustable wooden stand which ex- 
the height of 7 feet for low cam- 
les but when closed it takes up 
feet of space. The whole unit cost 
2 cents to build and is very use- 
E. M. Feeney, Quitman, Ga. 
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ECONOMY 35mm FILM SERVICE 


Speed 


r-X, Plus-X or Panatomic-X = 
r 1 $0 
rl Supreme, Ultra-Speed or 
ed 1.50 
perior or Part 1otched 1.50 
Winder was $10) 2.95 
P din U. S. A.—C. O. D. charges extra. 
WRITE for your copy of the ‘“‘ECONOMIZER’’ 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. PP, Greensburg, Pa 


———— 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. 


E Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. A “free for all” 


photographic 


contest for black-and-white pictures and 
color pictures. Prizes amounting to more 
than $3,700.00 in cash and valuable photo- 
graphic merchandise. First prize $500 cash 
in each class. Closing date: Sept. 15th. See 
page 56 of the August issue for complete 


details, rules, and list of 169 prizes. 

CANDID CAMERA CORP. OF AMERICA, 844 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois, an- 
nounces a contest open to all amateurs. 
Write in 100 words or less your conception 
of the ideal type of miniature camera; the 


features you think it should have, its size 
and shape, and any other details which 
would go to make up your ideal camera. 


First Prize, Perfex Forty-Four camera, with 
f 2.8 lens, complete set of filters, synchro- 
nized flashgun, and case. Second Prize, Per- 
fex Forty-Four camera with f 3.5 lens and 
synchronized flashgun. Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Prizes, Perfex Forty-Four camera 
—— f 3.5 lens. Closing date: September 
5th. 


FRANKE & HEIDECKE, makers of the 
flex and Rolleicord cameras, are 
a world-wide contest for the 
cameras. 


Rollei- 
sponsoring 
owners of these 
A total of five hundred prizes will 


be awarded, ranging from $200 to $4. Clos- 
ing date is Aug. 31, 1939. Write to Burleigh 
Brooks, Inec., 127 West 42nd St., New York 


City, American distributors of Rolleiflex and 
Rolleicord cameras, for rules. 


THE KALART COMPANY, 915 Broadway, New 
York City, announces a $250 prize contest 
for pictures taken with the Kalart Micro- 
matic Speed Flash. Twenty-five awards of 
$10 each will be paid for winning pictures. 
Prints must not be smaller than 24 x 3% 
nor larger than 11 x 14. Entry blanks and 
contest rules at all dealers and direct from 
the Kalart Co. Closing date, Dec. 1, 1939. 


New 
Picture 
balance in 
€.9., a boy bal- 
date is Nov. 1, 
Second Prize, $25; 
blanks and rules 
Raygram Corp. 


RAYGRAM Corp., 425 Fourth Avenue, 
York, N. Y., announces the Ray-Del 
Contest for pictures depicting 
some manner, shape, or form, 
ancing on a fence. Closing 

1939. First Prize, $50; 
ten awards each $5. Entry 
from your dealer or write 
ForosHop, INc., 18 East 42nd 


Street, New 


York, N. Y., announces a contest for pictures 
fe: ituring “Trick Photography” or ‘“Oddi- 
ties” of unusual interest. First Prize, a 
round trip to both the New York and San 
Francisco airs, or the cash equivalent. 
Second Pvine, $25 in merchandise; Third 
Prize, $15 in merchandise ; seven Honorable 


Mention Prizes of $5 each in merchandise. 
Prints must be 8 x 10 mounted on 11 x 14 
board. Contest closes on August 15th. 


THE KANSAS INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION, State House, Topeka, Kansas, 
is conducting a “Know Kansas” picture 
contest open to everyone. All pictures must 
be t: ake ‘nin Kansas and must be unmounted, 
5 x 7 or larger. No pictures will be returned. 

Prizes of $25 each for the best Kansas 
Industrial Picture, the best Kansas Agricul- 
tural Picture, and the best Kansas Scenic 
Picture. A $50 prize will be awarded in 
addition to the best picture in the contest. 
Closing date: September Ist. 


DEVELOPMENT 





THE NEW YORK STATE NATURE 
Albany, N. Y., will award a First Prize of 
$20; Second Prize, $10; and Third Prize, 
$5 for the best pictures projecting the spirit 
and beauty of wild life photographed in a 
natural environment. ( Closing date: Oct. 7th. 
Write Miss Alice Morgan Wright, 393 State 
St., Albany, N. Y. for regulations. 


ASSOCIATION, 


THE ELGIN WATCH Co., Elgin, IIL, will 
award ten watches during each month of 
Aug. and Sept. for pictures taken in or of 
the Elgin Building at the New York World’s 
Fair. One 11 x 14 print per month may be 
entered, accompanied by entry blank pro- 
curable at the World’s Fair. 


Print Drying Hint 
N drying glossy prints on a ferrotype 
or chrome tin be careful always to 
roll the print in the same direction. 
Rolling a print first lengthwise and then 
crosswise causes a stress on the paper 
that is likely to result in a buckled print 
or cracked emulsion—Duane Feather- 

stonhaugh, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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“See How Much Brighter 
This Screen Makes It!” 


Your pictures on a Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen 
have amazing realism. The superior light re- 
flective qualities of this screen sharpen details 
and give new brilliance to color and black and 
white film. Available in many styles including 
the popular Challenger shown above which can 
be set up instantly anywhere—the only screen 
that can be adjusted in height simply by re- 
leasing a spring lock and lifting the extension 
rod. 12 sizes from $12.50* up. Other styles as low 
as $2.00*. Write for literature and name of 
nearest dealer. 


* Prices slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
Glass-Beaded 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 9PP, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il. 


35 MM. Users Special 
35 MM. films 


2oft.89 100 ft:2.79 


Guaranteed Fresh Stock 





Repacked by us 
F.O.B. Hollywood C.0O.D. 


No connection with any other film concern. 


HOLLYWOOD 35 MM. FILM CO. 
Box 2550 Hollywood, Calif. 

















UNITED'S cura MONTHLY 
you 
cAMERA | SPECIALS 
MANY ONE oF A KIND SPECIALS! 
New 19% 39 Super Ikonta B, Toagar F2.8 $ 97.50 
Korelle Refiex 80mm Tessar 3. 82.50 
300mm Korelie Reflex Felephot, ‘Res $150. 87.50 
6 x9%cem Kodak Recommar F4. Li ke New.. 34.50 


( mitax Ill with Expose. Me ter, FILS lens... 179.50 
35mm Dolits a III Range Finder Tessar F2.8. 64.50 


1939 Le IlIb F2 $127.50; ‘‘G’’... 109.50 
Vidom Finder, Reg. $27 
5 Vario Shutter, 142 V.P 


Leitz ¢ hire yme 
Goldi F4 











CAN YOU MAKE GOOD FLOWER “PIC. 
TURES? Learn how by reading the story on 
page 22 of the June, 1939, issue of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Back issues now 35c. 
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September, 1939 


CANDID CAMERA, who gave you the PERFEX forty-four now gives you 


Candid Camera Corp. of America, manufac- 





turers of the famous Perfex forty-four Camera 


—now give you its companion in this revolu- 


tionary unit for the viewing and projecting of 


all 2x 2 inch slides. 





AS A VIEWER 


Ground glass viewing 
screen measures 6x6 
inches—gives a six inch 
image on both vertical or 
horizontal Auto- 
matic shutter blacks out 
screen, eliminating the 
distracting flash of light 
between slides Shows a 
brilliant picture, ample in 
size for easy viewing 


slides 


PERFEX 1-2-3 SPEED 
SLIDE BINDER 





FITS ALL STANDARD 2x2 
FILM SLIDE PROJECTORS 


development—re- 
duces slide making to three simple 
All one piece, complete 

Extremely 
Gummed tab holds film over masked 
Folding and sealing com- 
Reduces the work 


A revolutionary 


operations 
with glass 
opening 
plete the slide 
of minutes to seconds 
Per 
Dozen 








AS A PROJECTOR 
Instantly convertible for 


use as a projector. Scien- 
tifically designed optical 
and condenser light sys- 


tem provide a 5 foot image 
size at a 7% foot throw 


from machine to screen. 
New simplified slide feed- 
ing device—automatic 


ejection. 


changeover and 
life-like— 


Pictures are 
full of detail. 





simple. 


WITH F 3.5 LENS .......$37.50 
WITH F 2.8 LENS....... 


EVEREADY CASE EXTRA $5.00 


CANDID CAMERA CORP. of AMERICA 


844 W. ADAMS STREET 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS: RAYGRAM CORP., 





The NEW PEGEX 
VU or PRUJELT 


COMBINATION FILM SLIDE 
VIEWER AND PROJECTOR - 





COMPLETE UNIT FOR $ 


25 


OW, with one unit you can view or project your film slides, 
color positives, ete. As a viewer it gives you a brilliant spar- 
kling image, six inches wide on a ground glass viewing screen. As 
a projector it gives you a perfect life like screen image 5 ft. wide 
at a 71% foot distance from machine to screen. Instantly convert- 
ible for viewing or projecting. 


BRINGS OUT THE FULL BEAUTY OF YOUR SLIDES 


The Perfex VU or PROJECT will bring out in sparkling detail the full 
beauty of your 2x2 inch film slides, color positives, etc..—as a viewer 
for a limited audience—as a projector for a large audience. Among 
its unusual features are automatic slide alignment and ejection, high 
ratio lever focusing—cool operation. Its high efficiency light and op- 
tical system make it tops in entertainment. 


PERFEX rorty-rour 


35 MM. MINIATURE CAMERA 


Focal Plane (1 to 1/1250th) shutter * 
Coupled long base range finder @ Built in 
flash synchronizer ¢ Interchangeable 
lenses © Automatic film transport @ Built 
in exposure meter © Exposure counter, 
tripod socket, etc., ete. 

The camera they are all talking about. Adapt- 
able to every branch of photography, amateur 
and professional. Have your dealer show you 
this new Perfex Get the ‘‘feel’’ of its smooth 
working mechanism, Notice the fine precision 
of its construction—the ease of operation—the 
speed with which you can click off picture after 
picture. Perfex invites comparison with cam 
eras costing considerably more. Uses standard 
35mm film. 36 exposures per load. 


A FAIR TRADE PRODUCT 








47.50 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK CITY 





425—4TH AVE., 
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UTDOORS or indoors, summer or winter, 

good color shots call for Dufaycolor film. 
Accurate color rendition, good latitude, and 
quick developing make Dufaycolor the perfect 
color film for amateur and professional use. But 
more important—you don’t have to be an expert 
photographer to get good results. 


Taking Dufaycolor pictures is no harder than 





taking regular ones. Nothing complicated. 
Nothing a beginner couldn’t master. All you 
need is a roll of Dufaycolor film and a camera. 
Complete exposure details are contained in the 
leaflet packed in every carton. 

You'll experience a new thrill in photog- 


raphy when you see your transparencies—spar- 





Taken on Dufaycolor 










JUFAYCOLOR FILM 


THE SIMPLEST METHOD OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 





Film at f 8.; 1/25 second. 


“ LB 


kling with color. You'll be amazed at your skill 
as a color photographer ... You can get beau- 
tiful color prints and color enlargements from 
your well-exposed transparencies . . . See your 
dealer now. Try a roll of Dufaycolor film in 
your camera today. 


* GUARANTEE * 


Every roll of Dufaycolor film now carries the 
guarantee of a free roll if your results are not tN, 
satisfactory. We make this guarantee to % 
convince you that it is simple and easy to 
take good color pictures with Dufay- 
color film. Dufaycolor Co., Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork, N.Y. 














ODAK Anastigmat Special 7.4.5 lens; 
4 shutter speeds to 1/200 second. 


Loads with a variety of Kodak Films, in- 
cluding Kodak Panatomic—the three new 
Kodak Films . . . Super-XX (has excep- 
tional speed), Panatomic-X (with micro- 
scopically fine grain), Plus-X (all-round 
standard miniature film)—and Koda- 
chrome Film for gorgeous full-color 
transparencies. 


Despite the fact that the camera is about 
as small as the palm of your hand, it 


KODAK’S COLOR SHOW— Hit 
of the New York World’s Fair 


Greatest Photographic Show on 
Earth at the Kodak Building— 
Kodachrome full-color pictures 
projected on a 187-foot screen, 
the longest in the world. 

Take your Kodak to the Fair and while 
you’re at the Kodak Building, Eastman ex- 
perts will advise you what to take and how 
to take it. 





leads to black-and-white pictures as big 
as itself; modern photofinishing methods 
give you 244x4-inch prints. Pictures may 
be enlarged far beyond this size. 


Body shutter release. 
Folding optical eye-level finder. 


Push button brings camera front out to 
correct picture-taking position. 


Field case with shoulder strap, $4.25; 
shoulder strap only, $1. Atyour dealer’s... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR BLACK-AND-WHITE AND 
KODACHROME (FULL-COLOR) 


Now only *225° 
(was *275°9) 










Only EASTMAN ’ 


x 


